What  kind  of  newspaper  does  he  need? 


He’s  a  busy  man.  Typical.  Works  long  hours.  Com¬ 
mutes.  Copes  with  family  problems.  He  has  neither 
time  nor  energy  to  sift  through  page  after  page  of 
unrelated  facts  to  get  information. 

What  he  needs  is  a  newspaper  that  explains. 
Clarifies.  Illuminates.  A  paper  that  puts  news 
events  into  sharper  perspective,  through  more  alert 
editing,  clearer,  more  meaningful  writing. 

That's  the  kind  of  newspaper  we  publish  every 
day  here  at  the' Sun -Times.  A  newspaper  that  pre¬ 


sents  the  significant  news  in  an  organized  way  for 
today’s  busy  people. 

Evidently,  a  lot  of  them  like  what  we're  doing. 
They’re  making  the  Sun-Times  Chicago’s  fastest 
growing  newspaper.* 


CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  making  the  Big  Switcheroo  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination.) 


Now 

Photo-Lathe 
gives  you 
newspaper 

color  I 

too  / 
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This  three-color  picture 
was  printed  direct  from  Photo -Lathe 
engravings  made  by  one  of  our 
customers . .  .plate  cost. . .  $3.30 


About  this  picture: 

The  picture  of  the  little  girl  with  the  red  umbrella  originally  appeared 
April  25  on  the  front  page  of  the  Port  Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

We  asked  the  NEWS  to  make  us  a  set  of  3  color  plates  for  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  They  did.  And  the  picture  speaks  for  itself. 


About  the  Photo-Lathe  that  made  the  plates: 

The  Photo-Lathe  has  become  the  fastest  selling  electronic  engraving 
machine  in  the  newspaper  business  in  less  than  two  years.  Nearly  700 
are  in  operation  throughout  the  United  States. 

But  color  is  not  the  big  reason  for  Photo-Lathe’s  success. 

Photo-Lathe  is  the  only  electronic  engraver  using  big  12  x  18  zinc  plates 
at  $1.10  each  that  save  publishers  up  to  50%  on  plate  costs  alone. 

Photo-Lathe  is  the  only  electronic  engraver  producing  both  halftone  and 
line  engravings  on  the  same  machine. 

Photo-Lathe  is  the  only  electronic  engraver 
offering  12  different  screens  from  70  to  160 
lines— and  most  owners  print  Photo-Lathe 
plates  at  90  line  screen  or  higher  on  newsprint. 

Photo-Lathe  is  the  only  high-speed  electronic 
engraver . . .  enabling  publishers  to  make  and 
change  news  photos  right  up  to  press  time. 


Sand  this 

/  coupon  today 

for  three  color  proofs 
of  this  picture  on  news¬ 
print— and  samples  of  a  news¬ 
paper  now  printing  with 
,  Photo- Lathe  plates.  a 


Graphic  Electronics,  Inc. 

LaSalle,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  information  explaining  how  I  can  save  up  to 
50%  on  engravings  with  Photo-Lathe. 


Name. 


Company. 


Address. 


} 


How  did  they  do  It?  Separations  were  made  by  the  NEWS  photographer.  Then  bromide  prints 
of  each  color  separation  were  run  on  their  Photo-Lathe— each  one  at  angles  to  the  others.  (The  Port 
Arthur  NEWS  regularly  uses  a  three-color  picture  like  this  every  week  to  build  circulation  and  heighten 
reader  interest.) 


Why  all  the  traffic?  Simple!  By  train,  truck  and  ship  . . .  products  are  being  ship¬ 
ped  to  every  corner  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  from  the  world  port  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  With  the  most  up-to-date  port  facilities,  modern  highway  systems  and  a 
centrally  located  inland  position,  Baltimore  has  become  the  2nd  largest  port  in 
foreign  trade  in  the  country.  The  city  is  bristling  with  new  industry,  new  com¬ 
merce,  and  tremendous  increases  in  retail  sales.  ■  Baltimore  is  dynamic— busi¬ 
ness  is  booming— and  that's  where  the  Sunpapers  come  in.  In  one  compact  area, 
roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made. 
In  this  same  area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (400,000  daily 
and  321,0(X)  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  is  home  delivered.  This 
is  why  71.6%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers  is  in  the 
Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

“Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun” 

National  Ropraaantativot:  Craamar  S  Woodward,  O'Mara  S  Ormabaa  Naw  York,  San  Frandaco,  Loa  Anfalaa, 
Ctdcafo,  Dalrolt,  AtlanU,  PMIadaipMa  a  Circulation  Figuraa:  ABC  PubNahar'a  Statamant  3/31/S2 
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REDEVELOPMENT 

SOCIALISM? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JUNE 

10-11 — Conference  on  "The  Right  of  Privacy  and  the  Mass  Media."  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa. 

10-13 — ANPA  Production  Management  Conference.  Palmer  House.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

10-21 — ^American  Preu  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar,  Columbia 
Universify,  New  York. 

12- 14— Pad!  Re  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association^ 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem,  Oregon. 

13 —  ^Tennessee  AP  Association,  Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

1 3- IS — ^Tennessee  Press  Association.  The  Read  House,  Chattanooga. 

13-15— PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Diplomat  Motor  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

IS — Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting,  Amherst,  N.S. 

IS-16 — ^Virginia  Press  Association's  News  Writers  Seminar,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

15- 16— Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association,  Villa  Moderne,  Highland 
Park.  III. 

16- 19 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel, 
San  Frandsco. 

16-22 — Outdoor  Writers*  Association  of  America,  Erie.  Pa. 

20 — Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

20 — Northern  California  UPl  Editors,  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

20 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

20- 22 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  The  Courtel,  Coos  Bay, 
Ore. 

21- 23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

21-22 — Pennsylvania  APME  convention.  Host  Motel,  Lancaster. 

21-22 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Murray  Hotel,  Silver  City,  N.M. 

21-22 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

21-23 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lakt. 

21- 23 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Assodation,  Madden  Lodge,  Brainerd,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

22 —  Michigan  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Park  Place  Hotel.  Traverse  City. 

22- 27 — ^Advertising  Ass<»'ation  of  the  West,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 

23- 27— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Atlanta 
Americana  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Sa. 

24- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming. 

25- 26— Pennsylvania  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Host  Motel,  Lan¬ 
caster. 

27- 29 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Del 
Webb's  Ocean  House,  San  Diego. 

28 —  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Jasper,  Alta. 

28-30 — ^Wyoming  Press  Association,  Thermopolis,  Wyo. 


We  said  "no"  when  it  was  popular  to 
say  "yes".  We  like  redevelopment; 
we  plugged  for  it,  helped  sell  it! 


We  helped  level  969  acres  of  slums  that  were  a  menace 
to  health  and  violated  the  state  in  which  man  should 
live.  This  has  been  but  one  facet  of  a  tremendous 
redevelopment  program  here  in  Norfolk— the  first 
begun  in  the  nation. 

Out  of  the  rubble  we’re  building  a  new  city— with 
modem  towering  buildings  already  going  up-a  city 
with  wide  arteries  for  travel  replacing  narrow  winding 
streets • 

Larry  Cox,  Executive  Director  of  Norfolk’s  Redevelop¬ 
ment  and  Housing  Authority,  says,  “Ours  is  a  city  of 
progress.  We  desired;  we  dared!'  The  job  being  done 
here  perhaps  needed  doing  more  than  in  any  other  dty 
in  the  country.  To  be  the  first  and  to  dare,  to  be  bold 
requires  widespread  community  support  plus  an  in¬ 
formed  and  visionary  citizenry.  Without  the  whole¬ 
hearted  backing  of  The  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  community  support  would  not  have  been  possible 
and  the  program  would  not  have  advanced.’’ 

Redevelopment  in  Norfolk  has  advanced.  It  ranks 
highest  in  the  South  and  comfortably  within  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  ten  programs.  And-just  as  Larry  Cox  says— 
this  is  a  vigorous  area  because  it  is  served  by  vigorous 
newspapers . 


7- 1 1— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn, 

Asheville,  N.C. 

8- 12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

14- 16 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Schine  Inn,  Massena, 
N.  Y. 

15- 16— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Alderbrook,  Hood  Canal,  Wash. 

17-20 — National  Editorial  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 
25-27 — ^Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel.  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


AUGUST 

1-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn.  Asheville,  N.C. 

4-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12-16— Communication  Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

17- 18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  North's  Chuck 
Wagon,  Medford. 

18- 21 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

19- 24— International  Photo  Engravers  Union.  Miami,  Fla. 

23-24 — Montana  State  Press  Association,  Big  Mountain  resort,  Whitefish, 
Mont. 

25- 28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Griswold  Hotel, 
Groton,  Conn. 

26- 28 — International  Mailers  Union.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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To  reach  the  people  who  count  in  Los  Angeles,  count  on  The  Times  — 
More  than  750,000  families  weekdays,  and  over  a  million  on  Sunday. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


In  Los  Angeles,  The  Times 
reaches  two  out  of  every  three 
families  with  incomes  of  $10,000 
or  more . . .  three  out  of  every 
four  earning  $15,000  and  up 
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Getting  cut  off  from 
too  many  schedules? 


who  do  the  trimming  and  adding. 

published  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON,  D.C„ 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  INASS.  •  CHKMQO,  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  aad  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


A  Professional 

Approach ... 

PIANNB)  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plartt  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Glorious  space  news  and  inglorious  race  strife  news  posed 
a  problem  for  the  day’s  play,  so  Managing  Editor  Richard 
D.  Smyser,  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  under  title  of 
“Dilemma:  5/15/63”  wrote  this  verse  for  an  editorial: 

If  we  use  the  spare  for  race 
Then  there's  hardly'  space  fw  space. 

If  we  use  the  space  for  space 
Then  there's  hardly  space  for  race. 

It's  a  problem  tough  to  face. 

More  newsworthy:  Space  or  race? 

Space  for  race  or  race  for  space? 

Pace  of  race  or  case  for  space? 

Case  for  race  or  pace  of  space? 

Our  dilemma's  no  disgrace. 

News  of  space  is  dashing,  ace; 

News  of  race  is  clashing,  base ; 

Free  in  space  our  visions  trace; 

Wrapt  in  race  our  passions  brace. 

Both  a  paradox  embrace. 

Headline  race  and  headline  space. 

Both  in  current  history  lace. 

Maybe  far  enough  in  space 
Race's  mace  will  cease  to  chase. 

It's  a  prospect  full  of  grace. 


— Associate  Editor  Jess  Garber,  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record 
Herald,  reports  in  his  column  a  Waynesboro  man  couldn’t  de¬ 
cide  whether  he  was  watering  his  cactus  too  often ;  he  subscribed 
to  a  Tucson  newspaper  and  when  the  paper  reports  rain  he 
waters  his  cactus  plants.  .  .  .  Red  Kerce,  press  relation  chief, 
Florida  Highway  Patrol,  for  10  years  has  written  a  weekly 
column  called  “Highway  Philosophy  by  Trooper  Bill”  for  papers 
of  the  state.  It’s  prepared  one  and  two  columns  wide,  with  head 
suggestions,  for  offset  cameraready  and  it’s  widely  used.  .  .  . 
Quotable  quote  from  Sir  Winston  Churchill:  “Short  words  are 
beet  and  the  old  words  when  short  are  best  of  alL”  .  .  .  Bob 
Considine,  Barrett  McGurn,  Will  Yolen  and  Wilfrid  Alexander 
had  places  on  the  dais  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club  the  other 
night  when  Floyd  Gibbons  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
saluted  Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  apartment  landlord,  racehorse  owner, 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Long  Island  Post.  In  a  public  re¬ 
lations  gesture,  Mr.  Lefrak  had  granted  a  rent  moratorium  to 
newspaper  workers  during  the  strike.  His  PR  wizard,  Lou  Wein- 
traub,  winced  several  times  when  the  toastmaster  (A  WW  I 
vrteran)  tossed  flowery  testimonials  to  “our  great  friend — 
Harry  Lefrak.”  Sam  didn’t  seem  to  mind. 


— Moted  newspapermen  in  the  2Sth  reunion  class  (1938)  at 
Harvard  this  June  indude:  Marshall  Fldd  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News;  Rimdcdph  A.  Hears!, 
president  of  Hears!  Conscdi^ted  Publications  Inc. ;  Benjamin 
Welles,  New  York  Times  fcmign  staff;  and  James  Higgins,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Gasette  and  Daily.  ...  May  8  was 
a  great  day  in  the  Pierce  family.  C.  Edward  Pierce  was  app<Mted 
managing  editor  of  the  Miami  News  and  his  wife  diot  her  first 
94  in  golf.  ...  Qty  Eklitor  Tom  Hewitt,  Niagara  Ftdls  (N.Y.) 
Gaaette,  at  42  is  a  physical  fitness  fiend  and  averaged  running 
almost  a  mile  a  day  for  four  months  this  Spring  on  a  YMCA  track. 

Ephemeral 

Hie  five-pound  Sunday  sheet  we  buy 
And  read  upon  a  Sunday, 

Next  day  in  ruMiish  heaps  will  lie. 

Sic  transit  gloria  MoncUy. 

—Tom  Pease 
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SETTING  THE  PACE  FOR 
HOME  READERSHIP  IN  THE  MOST 
DESIRABLE  HOME  AREAS  OF  THE 
NATION’S  NUMBER  ONE  MARKET  I 


. . .  IS  THE  COMBINED  CIRCULATION 
OF  THE  LONG  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS, 
THE  LONG  ISLAND  STAR-.JOURNAL 
&  THE  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE. 


ABC  annual  audit  reports  show  that  the  Press,  Star-Journal  and  Advance  com¬ 
bined  have  over  2V2  times  the  combined  circulation  of  all  New  York  City 
evening  newspapers  on  Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island  I 

More  recent  net  sales  of  the  Press,  Star-Journal  and  Advance  show  an  average 
of  more  than  457,000  circulation,  penetrating  even  further  this  lucrative  mar¬ 
ket  which  current  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  releases  show  to  be  tops  in  this  the 
nation's  largest  metropolitan  area.  Let  us  tell  you  morel 


’OvMni,  Natsov  &  Suffolk  Ceunliot 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NKWHOUSK  NKWSPAPKRS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  N.Y. 


editorial 


Astronaut  Stories 

WHEN  the  Kennedy  Administration  tot)k  office  it  attempted  to  lay 
down  a  jxtlicy  prohibiting  government  officials  from  capitalizing 
commercially  on  their  experiences  in  public  service.  The  policy  has 
worketl  well  except  for  employes  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — the  Astronauts — for  whom  an  exception  was 
made. 

The  seven  astronauts  of  Project  Mercury  were  permitted  to  sell  the 
rights  to  their  jjersonal  ex|>eriences  to  Life  magazine  for  $500,000  in 
1959.  There  was  much  criticism  of  this  deal  because  it  not  only  moved 
the  .\stronauts’  experiences  into  a  private  commercial  domain  when 
they  should  remain  public,  but  because  it  put  a  price  tag  on  some¬ 
thing  tliat  should  belong  to  all  the  jieople. 

The  objections  that  existed  then  are  still  valid  with  respect  to  a 
contemplated  contract  between  the  present  16  astronauts  and  the 
Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation  for  $3,200,000. 

It  can  now  be  said  that  our  astronauts  are  going  into  orbit  for 
the  glory  of  their  country  and  at  space  rates.  The  government  has 
now  said  that  in  spite  of  the  interests  of  the  American  jieople  who  put 
up  the  billions  of  dollars  required  to  launch  them  into  space  these 
astronauts  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  their  exjieriences  which  can 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  }>ersonal  profit  rather  than  be  told 
impartially,  factually  and  completely  to  all  at  the  same  time. 

President  Kennedy  was  right  the  first  time  when  he  said  officials 
of  his  .\dministration  could  not  capitalize  on  their  experiences  in 
office.  No  matter  how  grateful  we  might  be  to  the  astronauts  for  their 
personal  sacrifices  in  the  line  of  duty  we  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
make  them  an  exception  to  the  general  principle. 

Eye  on  Youth 

V|^  HAT  are  you  doing  as  a  newspaper  editor,  or  publisher,  to  attract 
”  or  sustain  the  interest  of  young  people  in  your  newspaper?  Does 
your  paper  have  an  apj>eal  for  youth?  Are  you  keeping  an  eye  on 
youth? 

If  not,  you  may  be  making  a  big  mistake  because  the  youth  of  today 
is  the  potential  newspaper  reader  of  tomorrow  and  if  you  don’t  reach 
him  today  you  may  never  reach  him  then. 

Latest  figures  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  show'  that  whereas 
total  population  in  this  country  has  increased  22.8%,  from  151 
million  to  185  million,  between  1950  and  1962: 

The  5  to  13-year-old  group  increased  52.1%  from  22.2  million  to 
33.8  million; 

The  14  to  17-year-old  group  increased  50.9%  from  8.4  million  to 
12.7  million. 

This  age  group,  from  5  to  17,  went  from  30.3%  of  total  population 
in  1950  to  35.1%  in  1962. 

The  only  other  age  group  that  showed  an  increase  greater  than  the 
national  average  w’as  the  “over  65”  group.  The  25  to  34-year  bracket 
showed  a  decline  of  6.9%. 

The  post-w'ar  baby  boom  created  today’s  teen-agers  who  will  be 
tomorrow’s  newspaper  subscribers.  If  newspaper  circulation  keeps  up 
with  the  growth  in  population  from  here  on,  it  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  the  degree  to  which  individual  newspapers  cultivate  an 
interest  among  today’s  young  people  who  will  be  tomorrow’s  adults. 


Jf'alk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  tailed 
you  unto  His  Kingdom  and  glory.— 4. 
Thessalonians,  11}  12. 
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1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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THE  LEGACY  OF  JOHN  XXIII 
Tamblyn,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 


A  LIGHT  GOES  OUT 
Canfield,  Newark  (NJ.)  News 


A  LEGACY  TO  THE  WORLD 
Parrish,  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune 


A  STRIKE  QUESTION 

If  E&P  or  David  Lawrence  seriously 
thinks  anyone’s  constitutional  rights  were 
violated  in  the  recent  newspaper  strikes 
in  New  York  (E&P,  May  25),  I  would 
ask  why  no  effort  was  made  to  secure  a 
federal  court  order  restraining  such  viola* 
tion.  Surely  there  was  plenty  of  time. 

And  if  “they  get  away  with  it  only  be¬ 
cause,”  as  Mr.  Lawrence  points  out,  “the 
laws  are  not  enforced”  then  why  did  not 
E&P  or  Mr.  Lawrence  seek  a  court  order 
to  compel  enforcement? 

Were  the  laws  really  not  enforced  or 
the  constitutional  rights  of  anyone  ac¬ 
tually  violated?  Or,  perhaps,  was  it  merely 
a  situation  in  which  the  federal  courts,  in 
their  stubborn  way,  refused  to  take  the 
laws  and  constitution  out  of  context? 

James  Robinson 

Lansing,  Mich. 


letters 


THE  WORD  PEOPLE 

I  just  read  your  photography  story  on 
Dick  Sroda  (June  1,  Page  42)  and 
thought  it  was  the  best  thing  I’ve  read 
on  the  subject  in  a  long  time.  He’s  right. 
If  papers  don’t  wake  up  they  are  going  to 
lose  their  photo  talent.  In  fact  they  already 
are.  The  magazines,  ad  agencies  and  tv 
are  getting  the  best  now — and  why  should 
a  good  man  with  talent  stay  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  see  his  work  get  chopped  to 
pieces  every  day  by  a  word  man? 

Dick  is  right  when  he  says  it’s  not 
always  money — it’s  other  things  also.  This 
newspaper  business — or  the  editorial  side 
of  it — is  controlled  by  word  people.  These 
are  the  reporters  who  have  progressed  to 
become  the  editors.  Thus  the  editors  who 
run  things  are  always  word  people — never 
picture  people.  I  think  this  is  where  most 
of  the  trouble  is. 

Bruce  Roberts 
Photo  Department  Manager, 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 


IDEA  FOR  ESSAY 

Since  the  Pulitzer  Prize  cartoon  (E&P, 
May  25)  by  Frank  Miller  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  pictorially 
depicts  the  strongest  and  subtlest  plea  for 
world  peace  that  I  have  ever  seen,  I  would 
propose  that  some  organization,  with  Mr. 
Miller’s  approval,  use  the  art  for  a  na¬ 
tional  contest,  in  which  entrants  would 
write  their  own  statement  after  “I  said 
— .”  This  would  certainly  cause  more 
people  to  think  about  the  matter  through 
actual  participation. 

Samuel  I.  Connor 

Lehigh  University, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Short  Takes 


Headlines: 

Pool  Hall  Dill  Wins 
— Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News 

• 

Ex-Dallasite’s 
Kin  Hunted 
After  Death 

— Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 

• 

Handy  Father 

Does  It  Again  Ch 

— Denver  (Colo.)  Post  Edi 

• 

Leading  Ladies  Marry 
Before  Pay  Opens 

— Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  Pla 

*  P’’® 

Televised  Passion  . 

Adds  Movement  to 

Bach’s  Great  Music  Sh< 

— Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  Wi 
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FREEDOM'S  OPEN  DOOR 

Sloggatt,  King  Features  Syndicate 
(For  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day  in 
Latin  America). 


April 
and  May, 
The  New  York 

Times 
carried 
12,476,446 
lines  of 
advertising 


...5,608,006  more  lines  than  the  second 
newspaper,  a  tabloid.  And  8,662,035 
lines  more  than  the  third  newspaper,  a 
standard  size. 

In  both  months.  The  New  York  Times 
showed  gains  over  April  and  May  of  1962. 
In  fact,  in  the  two  months  since  the  end 
of  the  newspaper  strike.  The  New  York 
Times  has  gained  409,715  lines.. .biggest 
gain  by  far  of  any  New  York  newspaper. 

For  44  years.  The  New  York  Times  has 
been  first  in  New  York  in  advertising... 
because  it  is  first  in  results. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


June  8,  1963 


New  York  Publishers  Invite 
10  Union  Leaders  to  Parley 


Exploratory  Discussion  Asked; 
Forerunner  to  Series  of  Talks 


Efforts  to  improve  collective 
bargaining  between  publishers 
and  newspaper  unions  are  being 
made  in  New  York  City. 

Donald  R.  McVay,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  has  in¬ 
vited  the  heads  of  10  unions  to 
a  joint  meeting  next  week  to 
“initiate  exploratory  discussions 
on  our  mutual  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  prepare  for  new 
contract  negotiations  which  we 
hope  can  be  concluded  before 
the  expiration  of  current  agree¬ 
ments  in  March  1965.” 

At  Local  Level 

This  is  in  line  with  the  policy 
^  statement  at  the  April  conven- 
^  tion  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  placing 
emphasis  on  “free,  local,  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.”  This  is  in 
contrast  with  the  proposed  na¬ 
tional  meetings  of  the  top  union 
officers  and  big-city  publishers. 

It  was  the  view  of  some  ob¬ 
servers  that  Elmer  Brown,  pres¬ 
ident  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  had  given  only 
lighthearted  endorsement  to  the 
idea  of  a  “summit”  conference. 

“Office  boys  and  others  with¬ 
out  investment,  knowledge  of  the 
industry  or  top  responsibility  in 
the  three  areas  proposed  for  the 
meeting’s  agenda  should  be  left 
at  home,”  Mr.  Brown  stated. 

Mr.  Brown  termed  the  New 


York  City  newspaper  blackout 
as  “largely  management  -  in¬ 
spired”  and  “somewhat  like  the 
‘irresistible  force  meeting  the 
immovable  object.’  ”  He  said 
unions  have  an  important  part 
to  play  in  lowering  production 
costs,  but  “not  through  down¬ 
grading  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.” 

Money-Saving  Advice 

The  printing  industry  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Brown  as  “at 
the  threshold  of  automation,  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  has 
paused  at  the  door.”  He  said 
that  hundreds  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  because  of  their  heavy 
initial  investments  in  plants  and 
equipment,  are  hesitating  to  em¬ 
brace  modem  printing  machin¬ 
ery  and  methods  of  producing 
the  printed  word. 

“As  long  as  they  adhere  to 
such  a  position,  just  that  long 
will  they  be  burdened  with  ever- 
increasing  production  costs,”  he 
said. 

“The  printing  trades  unions, 
and  particularly  the  ITU,  can 
give  them  some  good  advice  — 
money-saving  advice  —  if  they 
will  only  listen,”  the  ITU  presi¬ 
dent  said. 

“We  can  tell  the  publishers 
how  to  do  a  better  job  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining;  how  to  avoid 
prolonged  negotiations  and 
strikes,  which  inevitably  are 


costly  to  both  sides.  But  they 
will  have  to  begin  by  throwing 
out  their  egg  -  heads,  their 
pseudo-labor  experts,  costly 
lawyers  and  nincompoops  who 
know  as  much  about  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations  as  they  do 
about  Project  Gemini.” 

Pilch  Favors  Parley 

John  J.  Pilch,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  ITU,  added  this  com¬ 
ment: 

“Why  not  have  a  few  pub¬ 
lishers  from  the  minor  cities  in 
any  conference?  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  major  city  pub¬ 
lishers  do  not  have  all  the  labor- 
management  know-how.  And 
who  would  speak  for  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publishers  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  ANPA? 

“The  ITU  and  other  printing 
trade  unions  are  constantly 
studying  and  evaluating  new 
ideas  and  new  problems  in  the 
industry.  They  are,  indeed,  seri¬ 
ously  concerned  about  the  im¬ 
pact  of  change  on  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  the  obvious  penalties 
for  failure  to  keep  in  step  with 
progress  in  the  business.  A  well- 
planned  conference  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  might  result  in  material 
mutual  benefits.” 

Local  union  officers  in  New 
York  have  scheduled  a  meeting 
for  Wednesday,  June  12,  when 
the  McVay  invitation  will  be 
considered. 

Start  of  Series 

A  session  with  the  publishers, 
possibly  on  Friday,  June  14, 
may  be  approved,  according  to 


Rapid  Advances  m  Printing 
Evident  at  Production  Show 


Hundreds  of  people  who  are 
responsible  for  the  production 
of  newspapers  are  trekking  to 
Chicago  this  weekend  to  get  a 
first-hand  view  of  the  newest 
equipment  on  the  market  and  to 
hear  directly  from  experts  who 
have  used  it. 

First  point  of  interest  for  the 
early  arrivals  at  the  Palmer 
House  will  be  the  exhibit  hall 
which  opens  Sunday  from  3  to 


7  p.m.  Here  is  lined  up,  in  more 
than  200  booths,  an  array  of 
printing  machinery  that  is 
valued  at  $5  million. 

The  “talking:”  sessions  of  the 
35th  annual  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  begfin  Mon¬ 
day  at  9:30  a.m. 

A.  E.  Rosene,  production 
director  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch,  is 


this  year’s  general  chairman.  He 
will  preside  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  when  Russ  Stewart,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News, 
gives  the  welcoming  address  and 
Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  Chicago 
Tribune,  keynotes  the  program. 
Mr.  Grumhaus  is  president  of 
ANPA/RI. 

News  of  the  Research  Insti- 
iContinued  on  page  94) 
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ATF  Brings  Out 
Type  Computer 

American  Type  Founders 
(ATF)  will  offer  a  new  entry 
in  the  field  of  computerized 
type-setting  at  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  C<m- 
ference  in  Chicag:o  next  week. 

Shown  there  for  the  first  time, 
right  out  of  the  research  divi¬ 
sion,  will  be  the  ATF  Graphic 
Arts  Computer  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  operational,  produc¬ 
ing  tape  for  hot  slug  machines. 
The  tape  may  also  be  processed 
in  the  ATF  Typesetter,  a  pho- 
tocomposing  machine  which  has 
been  on  the  market  the  past  few 
years. 

ATF  is  showing  three  other 
new  pieces  of  equipment:  (1)  a 
tape  converter  for  AP  and  UPI 
wires  which  will  prepare  tape 
for  either  the  Typ^tter  or 
Justowriter.  (2)  A  keyboard  or 
tape-operated  display  machine 
—  the  KD-84  —  with  two  sets  of 
discs  containing  fonts  fitnn  18 
to  84  points.  (3)  B-8  Typeset¬ 
ters  (8  channels)  with  auxiliary 
control  equipment. 

Harris-Intertyi>e  will  unveil 
the  Intertype  Fotomatic,  a  pho- 
tocomposing  machine  operated 
by  computerized  tape. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 

Mr.  McVay’s  invitation  fol¬ 
lowed  two  meetings  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  executive  committee. 
Members  are:  Matt  Meyers, 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  chair¬ 
man;  George  E.  Donndly, 
News;  C.  Ray  Hulsart,  Times; 
William  J.  Poch,  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican;  W.  N.  Thomson,  Mirror; 
John  Bogard,  Herald  Tribune; 
Theodore  Newhouse,  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press  and  Star  Journal; 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Dailies  Spend  $100  Million  a  Year 
To  Keep  Up-to-Date  with  Technology 


Obsolescence  Is  a  Major  Problem 
As  Changes  Gome  Along  Swiftly 

(Text  of  a  report,  entitled  “Technological  Developments  in 
Newspaper  Publishing,”  which  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  filed  with  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  socalled  Celler  Committee 
is  examining  the  economic  status  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
business.  This  report  goes  far  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression 
that  little  has  been  done  to  modernize  the  printing  of  newspapers.) 

INTRODUtrriON 

Problems  relating  to  production  equipment  used  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  become  increasingly  severe  in  recent  years  for  two 
major  reasons.  First,  equipment  prices  have  increased  substan¬ 
tially  since  World  War  II,  with  increased  wage  scales  and  material 
costs  in  the  metal  working  industry.  AccoiHiingly,  depreciated 
equipment  cannot  be  replaced  from  depreciation  reserves,  which 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  today’s  prices.  Secondly,  the  produc¬ 
tion  processes  of  daily  newspapers  changed  relatively  little  prior 
to  World  War  II,  but  in  the  postwar  years,  revolutionary  new 
equipment  and  concepts  have  b^n  and  continue  to  be  introduced. 
Technical  obsolescence  has  become  a  major  problem. 

The  number  of  daily  newspaiiers  has  declined  from  2042  in 
1920  to  1761  at  present,  largely  because  of  high  wage  costs  and 
other  economic  pressures.  Those  that  have  survived  have  been 
forced  to  spend  large  sums  on  plant  and  equipment  modernization. 
In  fact,  these  expenditures  in  1961  by  954  U.  S.  daily  newspapers 
were  $104,987,560,  and  the  same  newspapers  planned  to  spend 
another  $103,425,282  in  1962.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
during  the  next  ten  years  further  revolutionarj’  new  equipment 
and  methods  will  be  introduced,  at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  Com¬ 
petition  with  other  media  continues  to  increase,  equipment  and 
wage  costs  continue  to  rise. 

The  daily  newspaper  business  must  compete  economically  by 
utilizing  fully  the  fruits  of  its  research  if  it  is  to  pursue  its  ob¬ 
jective  of  producing  better  newspapers  more  efficiently. 

II 

THE  GRADUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PROCESSES  PRIOR  TO  THE  POST-WORLD  WAR  II  YEARS 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  North  America  was  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Public  Occurrences  Both  Foreign  and  Domestic.  It  pub¬ 
lished  only  one  issue  on  Sept.  25,  1690.  North  America’s  first  con¬ 
tinuous  newspaper,  the  Boston  News  Letter,  began  publication 
in  1704.  The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Post,  the  first  daily 
newspaper,  began  publication  on  Jan.  24,  1775. 

Changes  in  newspaper  equipment,  procedures  and  processes 
were  with  a  few  exceptions  very  gradual  from  the  inception  of 
the  business  until  after  World  War  II.  This  will  be  evident  from 
a  review  of  the  changes  that  occurred  in  each  of  the  principal 
production  departmente  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

A.  The  (x»mpoMng  Room  and  Engraving  Department 

Although  the  Composing  Room  and  Engraving  Department  are 
separate  production  departments  of  daily  newspapers,  they  are 
being  treated  together  in  this  statement  for  convenience  because 
of  certain  inter-relationships  of  the  work  performed  in  each, 
especially  in  view  of  recent  technological  developments. 

In  the  earlier  days,  type  was  hand-set.  Seventy-six  years  ago 
there  took  place  a  dramatic  event  which  was  one  of  the  most 
sigpiificant  developments  in  newspaper  production  since  Guten¬ 
berg’s  inventions  in  the  15th  century.  This  was  the  invention 
by  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  of  a  machine  to  set  type  mechanically. 

During  the  early  1930’s  the  Teletypesetter  Ck)mpany  introduced 
machines  to  perforate  tape  to  operate  linecasting  machines  from 
impulses  created  by  the  iierforations.  This  development  was 


readily  accepted  by  many  of  the  smaller  newspapers  because  it 
presented  them  with  the  opportunity  to  insert  substantial  blocks 
of  national  and  international  news  from  the  wire  .services.  Larger 
newspapers  were  slower  to  utilize  the  invention. 

B.  Tlie  .Stereotyping  Department 

Once  type  and  engraved  illustrative  material  has  been  assembled  ^ 
in  page  form,  a  thick  paper-like  material  called  a  mat  is  pressed 
upon  it.  This  causes  impressions  in  the  mat  which  are  then  cast 
to  form  a  lead  plate.  Many  plates,  each  identical,  can  be  cast 
from  the  same  mat,  from  which  fact  the  stereotyping  jn-ocess 
received  its  name. 

Stereotyping  originated  around  the  year  1450  but  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  today’s  equipment  was  developed  some  400  years  later. 
Early  presses  were  flat  bed  presses  and  stereo  machines  were 
hand-operated.  The  mat  w’as  held  securely  and  molten  lead  jwured 
onto  it  until  the  correct  plate  thickness  was  achieved. 

Early  mats  were  laboriously  made  by  hand  by  the  foreman 
of  the  stereotyping  department,  but  today’s  mats  are  mass  pro¬ 
duced  to  close  manufacturing  quality  standards. 

The  development  of  the  rotary  press  caused  the  invention  of 
curved  stereotype  plates.  In  the  early  1900’s  power  operated 
stereotype  boxes  were  developed  which  perform^  satisfactorily 
but  at  slow'  speeds.  Typical  of  these  machines  were  the  Wood 
Pony  Auto-Plate  and  the  Wood  Junior.  In  1928  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Co.  introduced  a  high  speed  machine.  This  kind 
of  equipment  bwame  standard  for  large  newspapers  which  cast 
up  to  twenty-four  plates  from  each  mat.  It  generally  reejuires 
a  larger  crew  but  the  high  cost  of  operation  was  justified  by  the 
high  speed. 

C.  The  Press  Room  ^ 

The  final  actual  production  unit  is  the  press  room. 

The  first  rotary  w’eb-perfecting  press  was  produced  by  William 
Bullock  of  Philadelphia  in  1865.  Most  daily  newspapers  are  pirnted 
by  this  type  of  equipment.  At  present  there  are  three  newspaper 
letterpress  press  manufacturers  in  this  country;  The  Goss  Crnn- 
pany,  R.  Hoe  &  Company  and  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Co. 

Newspaper  presses  changed  relatively  slowly  and  in  the  late 
1930’s  and  early  1940’s  all  three  manufacturers  produced  presses 
which  operated  at  speeds  of  40,000  to  50,000  newspapers  per  hour, 
this  being  an  inadequate  rate  of  production  in  terms  of  daily 
new’spaper  circulation  and  time  needed  to  put  a  newspaper  on 
the  street.  Thus  prior  to  World  War  II,  the  newspaper  business 
had  accomplished  very  little  toward  meeting  the  need  for  sufficient 
press  speed  and  capacity  required  as  circulations  increased. 

D.  The  Mail  Room 

For  many  years  the  newspaper  mail  room,  where  the  product  is 
bundled,  tied  and  wrapped,  or  whei’e  single  copies  of  newspapers 
are  prepared  for  mailing  to  individual  subscribers,  was  a  manual 
operation.  Some  years  ago,  however,  automatic  tying  equipment 
was  introduced  capable  of  packaging  any  gpven  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  usually  25  to  50,  at  a  speed  of  18  ties  per  minute.  This 
early  equipment  used  twine  as  a  sealing  mechanism. 

Generally,  it  was  also  necessary  to  place  a  piece  of  paper  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  each  stack  to  protect  the  stack  from  the 
cutting  action  of  the  twine.  About  1940  bundling  machines  were 
developed  which  used  wire  rather  than  twine.  Later  bundling  i 
equipment  was  developed  capable  of  delivering  30  bundles  per 
minute. 

HI 

THE  RADICAL  CHANGES  IN  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
PROCESSES  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  establish  a  specific  date  for  a  tech¬ 
nological  revolution.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  newspaper 
printing  equipment,  procedures  and  concepts  have  undergone  ex¬ 
treme  changes  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  again  will  follow  the  developments 
which  have  taken  place  in  each  department  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
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A.  Tlie  Composing  Room  and  Engraving  Department 

All  linecasting  machines  suffer  from  the  fact  that  they  require 
regular,  skillful  maintenance,  that  they  are  slow  compared  to  data 
transmission  speeds,  and  that  a  small  but  meaningful  percentage 
of  machine  errors  is  inevitable. 

In  1!»60  the  Intertype  Company  (a  division  of  Harris-Intertype) 
introduced  a  high  sp^  linecasting  machine  with  a  capability  of 
fourteen  lines  per  minute.  This  machine  is  being  widely  used. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  now  has  similar  equipment  on 
the  market.  This  was  introduced  in  April,  1962. 

A  more  significant  development,  although  not  yet  so  widely 
used,  has  lieen  the  introduction  of  photocomposition  to  replace  hot 
metal  linecasting  machines  in  the  composition  of  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Over  fifty  newspapers  no  longer  use  linecasting  machines  for 
this  purpose. 

Photocomposition  is  an  ideal  technique  for  offset  newspapers 
despite  comparatively  slow  composing  speeds.  A  phototypesetting 
machine  will  be  introduced  during  1963  with  thirty  to  fifty  times 
the  speed  of  present  machines. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  growth  of  photocomposition. 
Year  1950-1956  1957  1958  1959  1960  1961  1962 

Number  of 

Daily  Newspapers  12  20  29  34  43  54  58 

Present  photocomposition  machines  operate  at  speeds  of  600 
characters  jier  minute.  The  Government  has  contracted  for  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  a  phototypesetter  which  will  operate 
at  speeds  of  440  characters  per  second  or  over  26,000  characters 
|)er  minute. 

During  the  mid-1950’s  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Research  Institute  (“ANPARI”),  working  cooperatively 
with  Dow  Chemical  Company,  introduced  a  greatly  improved  en¬ 
graving  method.  This  insured  the  success  and  practical  feasibility 
of  photocomposition,  at  least  in  respect  to  display  advertising. 
Further  research  may  well  make  the  engraving  of  photocomposed 
news  economically  feasible.  There  are  no  technical  problems  other 
than  the  expense  of  materials  and  speed  of  processing.  Such  a 
development  would  render  obsolete  hot  metal  linecasting  machines. 

Some  newspapers  are  now  printing  their  daily  editions  by  the 
offset  process.  Composition  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  Justo- 
writer  or  Varitype  machines  and  in  some  cases  on  typewriters. 
These  newspapers  also  use  photography  rather  than  linecasting 
machines  for  the  preparation  of  ads.  Many  of  them  do  not  use 
hot  metal  linecasting  machines  for  any  purpose. 

In  1956  there  were  two  daily  newspapers  printed  by  the  offset 
method.  In  both  cases  superior  reproduction  of  black  and  white 
and  ROP  color  were  obtained.  The  equipment  was  comparable  in 
cost  to  letterpress.  Yet  each  press  had  only  one-quarter  the  page 
capacity  and  half  as  much  speed. 

In  1956  the  Cottrell  Division  of  the  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion  l)ecame  the  sales  agents  for  the  Vanguard  offset  newspaper 
press.  Goss  and  Hoe  soon  released  the  competitive  Suburban  and 
the  Lithomaster  presses.  Fairchild  now  manufactures  the  Color 
King.  ATF,  Hantscho,  M.A.N.  and  others  have  released  similar 
presses. 

The  introduction  of  suitable  presses  has  brought  about  a  trend 
towards  offset.  Today  over  600  newspapers  are  printed  on  offset 
presses  and  60  of  these  are  dailies.  Contrast  this  to  the  year  1956 
when  only  two  dailies  were  so  printed. 

Before  July,  1963,  still  another  offset  press  manufactured  by 
Hoe-Aller  will  be  operational.  This  press  has  a  guaranteed  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  of  over  60,000  newspapers  per  hour  and  adequate 
page  capacity  for  a  large  urban  daily.  Another  press  manufacturer 
will  release  similar  equipment  in  1963. 

Research  in  offset  is  proceeding  rapidly.  Until  1962  the  largest 
newspaper  in  this  country  printed  by  offset  had  a  daily  circulation 
of  24,000.  During  1963,  a  weekly  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
1,000,000  will  complete  its  conversion  of  offset. 

These  developments  are  having  a  great  effect  on  composing  room 
operations.  Linecasting  machines,  chases,  turtles,  mat  rolling  and 
plate  making  equipment,  as  now  known,  will  be  displaced  by  new 
devices  and  methods. 

B.  The  Stereotyping  Department 

In  1955,  stereotype  mats  were  drastically  improved  as  a  result 
of  a  project  undertaken  by  ANPARI  and  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation.  Considerable  labor  was  necessary  with  conventional 
or  hand-packed  mats  even  after  the  mat  had  received  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  news  type  and  advertising  material.  All  areas  which 
had  not  received  an  impression  had  to  be  supported  by  the  addi- 
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^There  Will  Be  No  Dread  Day* 

\  Not  all  of  the  new  ideas  being  examined  will  prove 
I  suitable  for  our  industry.  And  those  that  do  prove  suit- 
I  able  will  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  come  to  pass  over- 
i  night.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any  dread  day  when  we  | 
suddenly  find  machines  and  computers  doing  all  the  work  I 
at  the  Post-Dispatch.  The  newspaper  will  continue  to  de-  I 
j  pend  first  of  all  on  people,  dedicated  people,  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  loyalty  to  our  unique  tradition. 

Let  me  say  that  if  the  Post-Dispatch,  in  the  course  of  I 
^  fulfilling  its  obligation  to  produce  one  of  the  nation’s  j 
;  leading  newspapers,  could  reduce  costs  by  abolishing  all  i 
;  machines  and  relying  entirely  on  manpower,  we  would  | 

i  gladly  do  it.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  this  is  impossible, 

i  Yet  control  costs  we  must,  if  we  would  survive  in  a  com- 
I  petitive  world. 

I  — From  a  talk  by  Joseph  Pu- 

f  litzer  Jr.,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 

I  Post-Dispatch  at  a  labor-man- 

j  agement  conference  May  27. 

I . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

tion  of  strips  of  heavy  tape-like  material. 

The  introduction  of  so-called  packless  mats  required  immediate 
modification  of  stereotyping  equipment.  In  less  than  five  years  the 
traditional  mat  manufacturers,  through  research,  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  packless  mat,  superior  to  the  Kimberly-Clark  mat  which 
is  now  off  the  market.  Today  five  major  mat  manufacturers  pro¬ 
duce  packless  mats. 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Company  has  developed  new 
stereotyping  equipment.  In  1960  it  introduced  a  new  piece  of 
equipment  known  as  the  Supermatic,  which  made  the  Automatic 
obsolete  despite  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Automatics  in  use  were 
only  one  to  five  years  old. 

Maschinenfabrik  Augsburg  —  Numberg  A.  G.  introduced  an¬ 
other  new  product,  now  widely  used.  The  M.A.N.  machine  uses 
a  revolutionary  process  since  the  plates  are  cast  in  the  horizontal 
rather  than  in  the  vertical  position.  This  allows  air  to  escape, 
thereby  decreasing  the  porosity  of  the  plate.  Excess  porosity  has 
a  high  detrimental  effect  upon  printing  and  can  weaken  the  plate 
to  the  point  where  it  becomes  a  hazard  when  mounted  on  the  press. 

The  new  M.A.N.  and  Wood  machines  represent  a  particularly 
significant  development  in  that  they  can  be  operated  by  one  man. 

Lead  stereotype  plates  weigh  approximately  45  pounds  each. 
Thus  there  has  been  tremendous  interest  in  developing  plastic 
substitutes.  One  company  on  the  West  Coast  currently  is  building 
equipment  completely  new  in  design,  and  has  produced  plastic 
plates  which  operate  on  newspaper  presses.  Although  this  devel¬ 
opment  is  not  completed,  it  appears  promising.  This  would  have 
a  tremendous  effect  on  the  newspaper  business  since  it  is  possible 
to  send  these  plates  through  the  mail  in  place  of  the  paper  matrices 
which  commonly  are  distributed  during  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  by  large  corporations.  The  plates  could  be  placed  directly 
on  the  press  without  need  for  stereotyping. 

The  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Company  has  marketed  a  plastic 
plate  —  the  Dycril  plate.  This  plate  is  presensitized  and  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  its  final  form  by  equipment  which  does  not  resemble 
stereotyping.  At  the  present  time,  the  plate  is  being  used  by 
commercial  printers  bwause  of  its  economic  advantages.  News¬ 
papers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  use  this  particular  plate  because 
of  its  high  cost.  The  DuPont  Company,  however,  has  been  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  this  plate  each  year  as  volume  production  is 
achieved.  Accordingly  it  is  entirely  possible  that  newspapers  will 
be  using  this  or  a  similar  plate  rather  than  stereotyping  within 
the  next  few  years. 

Rapid  Etch  Process 

The  invention  of  the  rapid  etch  process  by  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  in  cooperation  with  ANPARI  also  has  made  it  possible 
to  reduce  stereotyping  operations.  Since  the  invention  of  the  semi- 
cylindrical  press  in  1866  curved  lead  stereotype  plates  have  been 
standard  in  newspaper  publishing.  Display  advertising  was  com¬ 
posed  in  hot  metal,  a  paper  mat  was  rolled  and  a  curved  plate 
was  cast  from  the  mat.  In  1950,  however,  photocomposition  ma- 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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ELECTRONIC  EDITORS  and  ROBOT  REPORTERS? 


Will  a  puth-birHon  b«  the  editor  of  tomorrow's  newspaper? 

Routine,  Non-Greative  Jobs 
Gan  Be  Assigned  to  Buttons 

By  Arthur  E.  Gardner 


for  automation.  Because  of  their 
preciseness,  capacity,  and  fan¬ 
tastic  rapidity  of  operation,  com¬ 
puters  normally  command  a  de¬ 
gree  of  reverence  and  awe 
usually  reserved  for  thinking 
souls. 

Lest  we  disregard  the  finite 
abilities  of  these  blinking  mon¬ 
sters,  or  overemphasize  their 
resourcefulness,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  while  the  human 
brain  has  more  than  10  billion 
cells,  a  computer  has  only  some 
tens  of  thousands  of  parts.  Even 
with  transistors,  which  overcome 
cost  and  space  problems,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  difficulty  of 
construction  will  hardly  allow 
more  than  a  million  parts  to  a 
machine.  So  we  can  safely  say 
that,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  human  brain  will  be  about 
10,000  times  more  complex  than 
the  most  complicated  machine. 

Brain’s  Superiority 


(Mr.  Gardner,  of  the  Inter-  excitement  tha 
national  Typographical  Compo-  veloping  today, 
sition  Association,  delivered  this  Regrardless  o: 


The  distinction  betvreen  man’s 
brain  and  a  machine  is,  of 
course,  more  than  just  a  matter 
excitement  that  which  is  de-  of  complexity.  Machines  have 


loping  today.”  not  as  yet — and  probably  never 

Regrardless  of  the  sophistica-  will — imitate  the  human  brain’s 


paper  at  the  Pennsylvania  Press  tion  of  their  behavior,  electrons  method  of  storing  and  recover- 
Conference  recently  at  Univer-  certainly  cannot  exercise  the  ing  information.  The  brain’s 
sity  Park,  Pa.)  editorial  fimctions  of  directing  superiority  continues  to  rest 

the  policies  and  contributions  of  upon  the  unparalled  intricacy 
-  ,  .a  newspaper;  nor  can  robots,  or  of  the  hiunan  nervous  system, 

”,  course  of  automatic  device,  perform  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  hu- 

functions  of  gathering  and  man  memory,  and  the  unique 
mud,  the  history  of  written  com-  reporting  the  news.  These  crea-  capacity  to  think  creatively, 
mumcation  has  inde^  expen-  activities  will  always  re-  While  ahead  in  the  matter  of 


enced  some  profound  develop-  j^ain  the  sole  province  of  fal-  mentality,  it  must  be  promptly 
mento.  Despite  the  infinite  ca-  lible,  emotional,  inimitable  living  conceded  that  for  repetitive 
pacity  of  the  human  mind  to  ^ein^.  tasks  we  are  far  behind  ma- 

change,  we  cm  now  trace  Although  it  is  only  one  facet  chines  in  the  matter  of  speed, 

the  evolution  of  thought  con-  picture,  the  com-  Whereas  a  nerve  cannot  be  used 

veyances  from  messages  in  put^r  has  somehow  become  the  more  than  100  times  a  second, 
masonry  to  comrmmtcatum  via  symbol — if  not  the  synonym —  a  vacuum  tube  can  easily  be 

COUVpUtCT, 

During  the  past  few  years  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

there  has  been  a  rapidly  grow-  i  f 

ing  awareness  that  newspaper  ?  I 

production  requirements  in  these  f  j 

“soaring  sixties”  can  no  longer  j  jJtnCs  ^ OrUS  •  •  • 

endure  the  restraints  imposed 

by  what  are  essentially  “gay  i  ComDUtCr 

nineties”  methods  of  production.  ■*  ®  1 

Recent  developments,  however,  i  ^  ^  ^ 

now  provide  tangible  evidence  of  1  ,  is  told  of  a  romputw  that  vms  budt  to  trans-  ; 

highly  practical  innovations  that  I  ^  scientist  who  designed  ; 

emphatically  emphasize  the  utili-  1  ^^®  ^me  was  demonstrating  it  to  a  group  of  r^rters,  | 

ty  of  completely  re-evaluating  I  ””  appropriate  quotation  to  test  the  ma- 

Mts  ^nto*^ win^  which  a  story  ^  reporter  suggested  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  which, 

imo  print.  j„i„  4.^  _ 


A  Computer  Gag 


Era  of  Excitement  Dawns 

Newspaper  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  their  feet  wet 
in  the  high  tide  of  today’s  elec¬ 
tronic  marvels.  Intimately  aware 
of  the  virtually  limitless  vistas 
thereby  opened,  publisher  John 
H.  Perry  Jr.  recently  stated :  “In 
the  field  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  there  probably  has  never 
been  a  time  that  can  equal  in 


The  story  is  told  of  a  computer  that  was  built  to  trans¬ 
late  from  English  to  Chinese.  'The  scientist  who  designed 
the  machine  was  demonstrating  it  to  a  grroup  of  reporters, 
and  asked  for  an  appropriate  quotation  to  test  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  reporter  suggested  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  which, 
duly  typed,  set  lights  to  flashing,  magnetic  tapes  whirring, 
and  a  specially  devised  printer  stamping  out  a  line  of 
Chinese  characters.  The  scientist  turned  to  the  reporter 
and  proudly  said,  “See,  it  works  perfectly.” 

“Not  being  able  to  read  Chinese,  I  am  not  really  so 
sure  that  it  does  work  perfectly,”  said  the  reporter.  The 
scientist  replied,  “No  problem,  we  will  just  feed  the 
Chinese  characters  into  the  machine,  have  the  optical 
scanner  read  them,  and  then  have  the  machine  retranslate 
the  statement  back  into  English”  .  .  .  which  it  did,  typing 
out  invisible  idiot. 


EDITOR  SC, 


S*v*n  re«lt  of  punched  lap*,  eai 
1,000  faat  long,  aro  aquivalenf 
65  column*  of  clastifiad  ads  in 
type. 

turned  on  and  off  a  million  timet 
a  second. 

Computers  are  being  used  by 
several  newspapers  to  accom¬ 
plish  routine  tasks  much  faster, 
more  accurately  and  economical¬ 
ly  than  the  number  of  people 
previously  required  to  do  the 
same  work.  By  reducing  the 
routine,  non-creative  jobs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  gfetting  a  newspaper 
ready  to  print,  these  electronic 
techniques  will  enable  publishers 
to  give  their  advertisers  better 
service  and  their  readers  later 
news.  As  for  those  who  do  the 
writing  and  editing,  these  ac¬ 
complishments  and  advance¬ 
ments  should  enable  the  greater 
utilization  of  their  creative  tal¬ 
ents. 

For  the  young  reporter,  ap¬ 
plication  of  all  this  space  age 
speed  and  science  will  probably 
never  change  the  19th  century 
“Advice  to  Writers  for  the  Daily 
Press”  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris: 
“When  you've  got  a  thing  to  say. 
Say  it!  Don't  take  half  a  day  . . . 
Life  is  short — a  fleeting  vapor — 
Don't  you  fill  the  whole  blamed 
paper 

With  a  tale  which,  at  a  pinch. 
Could  be  cornered  in  an  inch! 
Boil  her  down  until  she  simmers, 
Polish  her  until  she  glimmers." 

The  veritable  “electronic  ex¬ 
plosion”  that  has  shaken  the 
interest  and  curiosity  of  the 
entire  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  industry  was 
sparked  by  similar  announce¬ 
ments  made  by  three  major 
newspapers  over  a  two  month 
period. 


Systems  Differ 

On  December  27th  of  last 
year,  following  18  months  of 
joint  research  and  development, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
officially  announced  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  application  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computer  to  process  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  copy. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Manno  Heads 
Huntington 
Herald  Co. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  of  New 
York,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Huntingrton  Herald  Co.  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  here  June  4,  following  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the 
\  board. 

Mr.  Manno,  a  newspaper 
broker,  succeeds  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Birke  as  president  of 
the  Herald  Co.,  a  holding  com¬ 
pany.  He  was  also  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Huntington 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  morning  Herald-Dispatch, 
the  evening  Advertiser,  and  the 
Sunday  Herald-Advertiser.  Mr. 
Birke  was  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  and  Mr.  Manno  was 
consultant  to  it  for  several 
years. 

(Story  of  Mr.  Birke' s  death 
on  page  81). 

Other  officers  elected  by  the 
Herald  board  are:  Miss  Blanche 
Gideon,  Mrs.  Sol  Birke  and  Mrs. 
William  D.  Birke,  vicepresi¬ 
dents;  and  Miss  Stacy  Gill,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  Jackson  Hud¬ 
dleston  was  named  general  coun- 
^  sel. 

I  The  board  authorized  Mr. 
Manno  to  vote,  for  a  period  of 
10  years  from  June  4,  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  Huntington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  owned  by  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Herald  Co.,  which  repre¬ 
sents  control  of  Hupco  stock. 

Mrs.  William  D.  Birke  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Huntingfton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
H.  Long  was  elected  president 
of  Huntington  Publishing  Co. 

Mrs.  Birke  also  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch,  succeeding  her  late  hus¬ 
band. 

Other  officers  are:  Raymond 
Brewster,  vicepresident  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Hupco 
newspapers;  C.  0.  Wilson,  vice- 
president  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Mrs.  Noel  Copen,  who 
yesterday  was  named  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mrs.  Copen  succeeds 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Long,  as  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  directors  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  stating:  “that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Huntington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  shall  be  carried  on 
with  the  same  dedication  to  the 
highest  journalistic  principles 
which  guided  Mr.  Birke,  under 
the  same  executive  direction, 
with  the  same  loyal  and  capable 
staff  and  employes,  and  with 
every  assurance  to  employes  of 
Hupco  and  to  the  public  they 
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serve  that  the  Huntington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  will  remain  under 
the  ownership  and  direction  of 
its  present  owners,  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  people  and  the 
institutions  of  Huntington  and 
the  great  Tri-State  area.” 

• 

Stamps>Conhaim  Sold 
To  Chicago  Company 

Sale  of  the  stock  of  Stamps- 
Conhaim  -  Whitehead  Inc.,  to 
sew  Inc.,  an  Illinois  corpora¬ 
tion  was  announced  this  week 
by  Harold  H.  Stamps,  president, 
and  Laurence  A.  Whitehead, 
vicepresident. 

Mr.  Stamps  and  Mr.  White- 
head  will  continue  to  serve  as 
managers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York  offices,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  advertising  service 
firm. 

sew  is  headed  by  George  A. 
Bolas  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  former 
partner  in  Tatham-Laird  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  Other  direc¬ 
tors  are  Gilbert  C.  Swanson, 
Omaha;  Gerald  A.  Sawall, 
Omaha;  Mr.  Stamps  and  Mr. 
Whitehead. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  Blackburn  &  Company, 
media  brokers. 

• 

$2  Million  Stock 
Offering  Planned 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Vancouver  Times  will 
float  a  $2,000,000  issue  of  stock 
to  finance  its  first  year  of  op¬ 
eration,  Aubrey  Roberts,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  said  this 
week. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Val  Warren,  plans  daily 
publication  starting  early  in 
1964  for  the  new  afternoon  pa¬ 
per.  He  said  the  stock  issue  will 
take  care  of  operating  costs 
until  the  Times  is  in  the  black, 
probably  in  the  second  year  of 
operation. 


EXTRA 


Honolulu 

Collectors  of  rare  newspaper 
editions  have  six  special  “space 
extras”  as  a  by-product  of  the 
Mercury  man-in-space  program. 

They  were  published  by  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  By  virtue 
of  a  favorable  time  differential 

—  and  a  “do-it-yourself  space 
kit  for  ‘instant  orbit  extras’  ”  — 
it  was  able  to  report  all  six  Cape 
Canaveral  astronaut  launchings 
on  the  days  they  occurred. 

The  time  difference  between 
Hawaii  and  Florida — five  hours 
on  standard  time  and  six  when 
the  Cape  goes  on  Eastern  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time  —  and  the 
absence  of  live  television  cov¬ 
erage  prompted  the  Advertiser 
to  race  its  deadline  to  produce 
the  extras. 

(Honolulu  has  four  channels, 
but  like  Europe  can’t  yet  get 
live  tv  coverage  from  the  Main¬ 
land  U.  S.) 

Did  the  extras  sell?  Yes.  They 
hiked  street  sales  an  average 
3,000  copies,  a  25%  increase. 

Buck  Buchwach,  managing 
editor,  and  Gerry  Lopez,  news 
editor,  handled  the  editorial  end 
of  all  six  space  extras  in  a  two- 
man  operation  that  got  smoother 
with  each  successive  Mercury 
flight.  They  had  photos,  back¬ 
grounders  and  reverse  headlines 
prepared  in  advance. 

Col.  John  H.  Glenn’s  first 
U.  S.  orbital  flight  on  May  5, 
1961,  was  the  team’s  toughest 
challenge.  His  Atlas  didn’t  lift 
off  its  pad  until  4:48  a.m.  Ha¬ 
waii  time. 

A  high-speed  lockup  permit¬ 
ted  the  Advertiser  to  get  onto 
the  streets  before  6  a.m.  with  a 
reverse  banner  GLENN  OR¬ 
BITS  and  a  60-point  italic  sky¬ 
line:  “Feel  Fine  —  View  Tre¬ 
mendous.” 

The  format  became  standard 
for  the  space  extras. 

Says  Buchwach:  “After  our 
second  space  extra,  we  realized 
we  had  the  makings  of  a  ‘do-it- 
yourself’  kit  for  ‘instant  orbit’ 
extras.  So  we  made  up  a  stand¬ 
ard  format  for  the  four  orbit 
flights  —  so  much  background 
copy,  so  much  background  art, 
room  for  a  major  local  break¬ 
ing  story  and  a  reverse  red 
headline. 

“All  we  had  to  do  then  was 
tear  the  copy  off  the  UPI  ma¬ 
chine,  edit  it,  pidc  out  the  quotes 
we  wanted  to  use  for  eyebrows 
and  headline  decks,  and,  presto 

—  space  extras.” 

Because  the  first  two  sub¬ 
orbital  flights,  by  Astronauts 
Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr.  and  Virgdl 
I.  Grisson,  were  only  16  min¬ 
utes  long,  the  Advertiser  extras 
were  able  to  report  both  launch¬ 
ings  and  recoveries. 

The  space  extra  on  May  15 
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played  up  a  local  angle.  Maj. 
Gordon  Cooper  attended  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  learned  to 
fly  here  and  married  his  flying 
gal  pal  at  the  Hickam  Air  Force 
Base  chapel. 

“We  couldn’t  resist  a  deck 
reading:  ‘Ex-University  of  Ha¬ 
waii  Student  Island-Bound,’  ” 
says  Buchwach.  “Of  course,  he 
had  to  cover  575,000  miles  to 
get  from  Florida  to  Hawaii, 
which  is  an  accomplishment  few 
would  care  to  match.” 


Boston  Printers 


Vote  to  Delay 
Strike  Sanction 


Members  of  the  Boston  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  voted  Sunday, 
June  2,  to  refer  to  international 
officers  a  tentative  two-year  con¬ 
tract  with  publishers  of  Boston 
newspapers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mem¬ 
bership  approved  a  motion  to 
table  a  strike  vote.  An  estimated 
1600  members  of  the  2400-mem¬ 
ber  union  attended  the  meeting. 

The  local  president,  James 
Higgins,  said  a  vote  on  the 
contract  probably  will  come  at 
the  next  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  union  Sunday,  June  30. 

The  latest  publishers’  offer 
provides  for  an  $8.60  weekly  pay 
raise  —  $4.50  the  first  year  and 
$4  the  second  year;  also  a  fourth 
week  vacation  for  employes 
after  16  years  of  service  and 
several  changes  in  the  language 
of  the  contract. 

Benefits  would  be  retroactive 
to  Jan.  1,  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  previous  two-year  pact. 

Boston  printers  currently  are 
paid  $132.46  weekly  on  the  day 
shift  and  $137.16  on  the  night 
shift  for  a  36% -hour  week. 
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Jimmy  Durant*  vitiH  D*nv*r  in 
1961.  Lowell  Georgia's  comment: 
'To  me  this  was  'Mr.  D'." 


A  mountain  range  near  Anchor¬ 
age,  in  late  afternoon,  taken  by 
Lowell  Georgia  this  past  Christ¬ 
mas  while  in  Alaska  for  a  story 
on  pioneers. 


iPHOTOGRAPHY 


My  Favorite  Photos 


A  prisoner  who  was  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  other  prisoners  during  a 
riot  in  a  Golden,  Colo.,  jail  last 
year. 


—  Lowell  Georgia 

By  Rirk  Friedman 
BEHIND  THE  PICTURES 

Lowell  Georgia,  1963  National  Press  Photographers  Association 
News  Photographer  of  the  Year,  sums  up  his  award-winning 
career  in  one  sentence:  “I  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  be  creative.” 
The  seven  pictures  on  these  two  pages  showing  the  drama  of  a 
prison  break,  the  wondrous  beauty  of  nature  and  the  heartbreak 
of  tragedy  attest  to  his  success  in  achieving  this  creativity.  They 
also  illustrate  two  other  tenants  that  sets  Lowell  George  apart 
as  one  of  the  country’s  outstanding  photojournalists: 

I  enjoy  photography  because  it  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
letting  others  know  exactly  what  a  story  is  all  about. 

The  picture  story  is  my  favorite  means  of  communication 
because  it  is  so  complete.  It  gives  the  photojoumalist  elbow 
room  in  delivering  the  five  “Ws."  As  a  newspaperman,  I 
have  to  tell  a  story. 

Each  picture  on  these  two  pages  can  stand  alone  in  telling  its 
own  story.  Put  together  from  a  selection  made  by  Mr.  Georgia 
of  his  own  favorite  photos,  the  pictures  collectively  tell  why 
he  was  named  the  nation’s  top  news  photographer  of  1962. 

BIOG  OF  A  PHOTOG 

Lowell  Georgia  was  bom  March  19,  1933,  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
He  worked  part-time  in  the  photo  lab  of  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette  through  high  school  and  St.  Norbert  College,  West  De- 
Pere,  Wis.  Mr.  Georgia  graduated  St.  Norbert  in  1965  with  a 
B.A.  in  English  then  became  a  reporter  for  the  Press-Gazette. 
After  one  year,  he  switched  to  their  photo  staff. 

In  1959,  the  Wisconsin  Press  Photographers  Association  named 
him  Photographer  of  the  Year.  In  1960,  he  won  the  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Association  trophy  for  the  Picture  of  the  Year.  Later  the 
same  year,  he  joined  the  Denver  Post,  his  present  position. 

The  1963  NPPA  citation  was  his  63rd  award  since  1957. 
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This  one,  called  "Bu9-Me-Mommy 
O,"  was  fakan  by  Lowell  Georgia 
in  I960  for  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gaxatte. 


Thule,  Greenland,  taken  by  Lowell 
Georgia  while  ha  was  on  an  Air 
Force  tour  of  bases  in  the  Arctic. 
His  comment:  "The  snow  could  be 
sand  of  a  desert  during  the  time 
of  24-hour  daylight." 


A  mother  is  consoled  by  a  Red 
Cross  worker  after  hearing  that 
her  children  were  killed  in  a  school 
bus-train  accident  that  claimed 
the  lives  of  18  children  in  the 
Fall  of  1961. 


Denver  youngsters  in  a  hobo 
parade  last  year.  Lowell  Georgia's 
comment:  "The  freckles  and  old 
glasses  were  too  good  to  pass  up." 

editor  Si  PUBLISHER  for  June  8,  1963 


Washington  Post 
Plans  to  Install 


Computer  System 


Washington 

Plans  for  installation  by  the 
Washington  Post  of  the  RCA 
301  System  for  the  automatic 
justification  and  hyphenation  of 
perforated  tape  were  announced 
this  week  by  Harry  Eybers,  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

To  complete  the  system,  the 
Washington  Post  will  put  into 
operation  Friden  Flexowriters 
for  the  perforation  of  the  tape 
and  five  Intertype  Monarch  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

“The  decision  to  install  this 
equipment  was  brought  about 
by  the  Washington  Post’s  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  in  recent 
years,”  Mr.  Eybers  said.  “We 
plan  initially  to  utilise  the  sys- 
t^  to  ease  the  problems  of  set¬ 
ting  a  weekday  average  of  over 
13  pages  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  which  expands  to  a  typical 
30  pages  on  Saturdays  and  an¬ 
other  30  pages  on  Sundays.” 

The  new  equipment  will  also 
be  used  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  expanded  news  and  feature 
content  which  in  May  of  this 
year  averaged  over  180  columns 
daily  and  390  columns  Sundays. 

The  tape  perforating  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  union  printers.  The  per¬ 
forating  room  will  be  serviced 
by  a  conveyor  belt  which  will 
deliver  copy  to  the  printers  and 
return  copy  and  tapes  to  the  in¬ 
put  device  of  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new 
equipment  will  be  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  fall. 

(Additional  details  on  com¬ 
puter  system — on  page  76) 


Job  Broadened 


SEC  Package  Omits 
Action  on  Phony  PR 


Nieman  Fellow  West  Coast 


Washington 

A  recommendation  to  prohibit 
false  and  misleading  corporate 
publicity  was  omitted  from  a 
package  of  amendments  sent  to 
Congress  this  week  by  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  which  is  seeking  enlarged 
authority  to  protect  the  invest¬ 
ing  public  from  fraud  and  ma¬ 
nipulation. 

SEC  chairman  William  L. 
Cary  said  the  commission  was 
unable  to  agree  on  “satisfac¬ 
tory”  wording  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  which  would  have 
covered  disiplinary  action 
ag^ainst  companies  which  delib¬ 
erately  publish  false  informa¬ 
tion,  through  advertisements, 
press  releases  or  in  other  ways. 

He  said  the  SEC  would  study 
the  problem  further  and  make 
a  recommendation  next  year. 


Sacramento 
Keith  Puller  has  been  named 
industrial  relations  director  for 
McClatchy  Newspapers  and  Mc- 
Clatchy  Broadcasting  Company. 
He  also  will  head  a  projects 
planning  group  that  is  making 
studies  concerning  cost  control 
and  production  procedures.  He 
formerly  was  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  manager,  since  1958. 


Wemer  Named  PM, 
N.Y.  Times,  West 


Los  Angeles 

John  R.  Wemer  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times  Western 
Edition,  announces  John  B.  Ol¬ 
son,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Wemer,  who  has  been 
assistant  production  manager 
since  August,  succeeds  Walter 
Mattson,  who  is  returning  to 
the  Times  production  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Orofino  (Ida.) 
Clearwater  Tribune,  and  with 
various  other  Pacific  Northwest 
newspapers  before  joining  the 
Times. 


Staff  and  Governor 
Honor  A.  V.  Burrowes 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Editorial  department  employes 
of  the  News-Press  and  the  Cfo- 
zette  gave  a  dinner  honoring 
Arthur  V.  Burrowes  who  on 
May  30  completed  50  years  of 
service.  He  is  editor  of  both 
papers  and  his  entire  newspa¬ 
per  career  has  been  in  St. 
Joseph. 

To  keep  the  event  a  “family” 
affair,  no  outsiders  were  invit^, 
with  the  single  exception  of 
Governor  John  M.  Dalton. 


Rieger  Goes  to  PR 

Los  Angeles 
Henry  Rieger,  news  editor  in 
New  Yoric  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  has  been  appointed 
public  information  manager  of 
the  Southern  California  Gas  Co. 
here.  He  was  Southern  Cali- 
fomia-Arizona  manager  for 
UPI,  when  transferred  to  New 
Toth  several  months  ago. 


Dies  on  Golf  Course 


Selections  Made 


Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  University  has  ap¬ 
pointed  10  Nieman  Fellows  for 
the  academic  year  opening  in 
September. 

Clarence  H.  Jones  Jr.,  29, 
States  House  reporter,  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Journal. 

Wayne  P.  Kelley,  30,  Atlanta 
bureau  chief.  Southeastern 
Newspapers. 

Robert  J.  Korengold,  33,  UPI 
correspondent  in  Moscow. 

James  H.  McCartney,  37, 
Washington  correspondent,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

David  M.  Mazie,  30,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  reporter. 

Morton  A.  Mintz,  41,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  reporter. 

Roy  E.  Reed,  33,  Arkansas 
Gazette,  reporter. 

Thomas  B.  Ross,  33,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  ('The  Arthur  D.  Little 
Fellowship  for  science  writing) . 

Jerrold  L.  Schecter,  30,  cor¬ 
respondent,  Time-Life,  Hong 
Kong. 

Dan  Wakefield,  31,  magazine 
free-lance  writer. 

The  Associate  Fellows  are: 

Guy  Lamarche,  28,  political 
editor  of  La  Presse,  Montreal. 

Robert  C.  Ste3m,  35,  political 
corespondent.  Cape  Argus,  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa. 


Negroes  Demand 


More  Publicity 


Portland,  Ore. 

Richard  J.  Jones,  64,  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  collapsed  and  died  May 
30  while  playing  gfolf  in  a  tour¬ 
nament  here.  He  had  been  with 
the  paper  for  28  years.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Daily  €k)e8 
Home  Free 


Pasco,  Wash. 

The  Tri-Cities  area  (Kenne¬ 
wick,  Pasco  and  Richland)  hsi 
a  free  press,  in  the  economic 
sense  of  the  word. 

This  came  about  June  4  when 
the  Columbia  Basin  Newt 
switched  to  a  free  distribution 
basis  five  days  (Tuesday 
through  Saturday). 

Carriers  began  delivering  the 
morning  paper  to  every  home  in 
the  three  communities,  it  wai 
announced. 


Publishers  Explain 


This  explanation  of  “the 
revolutionary  step”  was  given 
by  the  publishers: 

“Today  television  and  radio 
are  free  to  listeners;  national 
magazines  go  to  millions  of  sub¬ 
scribers  for  no  more  than  post¬ 
age;  mail  boxes  are  crammed 
with  other  advertising  mes¬ 
sages.  In  all  these  fields,  adve^ 
tisers,  in  order  to  inform  the 
public  of  their  wares  and  serv¬ 
ices,  pay  the  bill.  Decades  of  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  worth  the  cost. 

“Thus  the  public  has  bene- 
fitted  except  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  field.  Here  publishers 
stesulily  have  increased  their 
‘tax’  on  the  reading  public. 


In  Step  with  New  Era 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Negro  demonstrators,  com¬ 
plaining  their  peaceful  marches 
against  segregated  theaters  and 
restaurants  haven’t  had  enough 
publicity  in  Raleigh,  threatened 
a  boycott  and  demonstration  in 
front  of  the  News  and  Observer 
—  the  Raleigh  Times  Monday 
night,  June  3. 

Charles  Earle  of  Shaw  Uni¬ 
versity  here,  spokesman  for  the 
crowd  of  more  than  450,  de¬ 
clared  that  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  carried  accounts  of 
segregation  events. 

“All  places  got  front  pag;e 
coverage  except  Raleigh,”  he 
declared.  He  did  not  mention  a 
series  of  front  page  stories  and 
pictures  carried  by  the  Raleigh 
newspapers  when  pickets 
jammed  the  county  jail. 

“When  newspapers  can  no 
longer  cover  things  that  go  on 
in  a  city,  it  is  time  for  those 
newspapers  to  close,”  the 
speaker  declared.  The  demon¬ 
strators  shouted  their  approval. 

“If  the  owner  of  this  paper 
can  run  this  enterprise  without 
the  Negrroes’  money,  let  him  run 
without  it,”  he  continued. 


“Prior  to  World  War  I,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  dailies  in  this  country 
sold  for  a  penny.  More  people 
were  able  to  buy  papers  then 
—  and  they  did,  in  proportion 
to  population.  But,  for  almost 
40  years,  newspaper  prices  to 
the  public  steadily  have  risen  — 
from  500  to  1,500  percent  and 
even  more  in  places. 

“Columbia  Basin  News  pro¬ 
poses  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
get  in  step  with  a  new  era  in 
mass  communications.” 

The  News,  supported  by  funds 
from  the  International  Typo- 
grraphical  Union,  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  last  Sept.  15.  A  new 
g^x^up,  under  the  name  of  Ben- 
Franklin  Inc.,  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  buy  the  plant  and  re¬ 
established  the  paper  Sept.  18. 
Melvin  B.  Voorhees,  a  veteran 
West  Coast  newspaperman,  is 
editor. 

The  Tri-City  Herald,  pub¬ 
lished  evenings  (except  Satur¬ 
day)  and  Sunday,  is  in  the  19,- 
000  circulation  class. 

Reporting  its  rival’s  free  dis¬ 
tribution  plan,  the  Herald  head¬ 
lined:  “CBN  to  Become  a 
Throwaway.” 
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Bond  Smashes  Hills 
F  or  Young  &  Rubicam 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Edward  Lupton  Bond,  Jr., 
pressident,  smashes  hills  for 
Younp  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

“It’s  so  much  easier  to  smash 
molehills  than  mountains,”  he 
said  the  other  day. 

So  Mr.  Bond,  who  became 
president  on  Jan.  1  this  year  of 
the  New  York  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  that  bills  $287,580,000  an¬ 
nually,  makes  one  of  his  primary 
responsibilities  to  be  available 
to  clients  and  staff  to  correct 
those  small,  worrisome  burrow¬ 
ing  things  before  they'  rise  up 
and  become  ice-crown^  crags. 

On  the  Move 

In  this  capacity,  he  keeps  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  move.  While  he 
makes  New  York  his  headquar¬ 
ters,  he  has  visited  all  five  of 
Y&R’s  domestic  offices  in  the 
six  months  he  has  been  presi¬ 
dent.  They  are  in  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  San  Francisco,  Hollywood 
and  Los  Angeles.  Before  the 
year  ends,  he  plans  to  be  in 
Y&R  offices  in  Toronto,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Caracas  in  Venezuela, 
Puerto  Rico,  London,  Frankfurt 
and  Milsm.  Although  the  Y&R 
partnership  with  Edward  R, 
Noble  in  Mexico  City,  San  Sal¬ 
vador  and  Panama  was  recently 
dissolved,  the  Noble  Organiza¬ 
tion  still  represents  Y&R  clients 
and  Mr.  Bond  will  very  likely 


visit  those  important  cities,  too. 

Not  long  ago,  as  an  example 
of  the  Bond  molehill  smashing 
assignment,  Mr.  Bond  received 
a  telephone  call  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  one  of  the 
agency’s  larger  clients.  The 
caller  would,  he  told  the  presi¬ 
dent,  like  the  benefit  of  his 
wisdom. 

“I  plan  to  be  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  soon,”  replied  Mr.  Bond. 
“Let’s  get  together,  sit  down, 
and  talk  things  over,” 

Perhaps  there  were  half  a 
dozen  small  things  bothering 
this  particular  client.  After 
spending  the  better  part  of  a 
day  with  the  ad  director,  Mr. 
Bond  had  conferences  with  the 
New  York  department  heads  in 
the  agency  involved.  All  prob¬ 
lems  were  easily  corrected  while 
small. 

“This  sort  of  thing  helps  us 
give  our  clients  the  best  possible 
service,”  Mr.  Bond  said. 

In  talking  to  people  who  work 
with  him,  one  facet  of  Mr, 
Bond’s  personality  always  comes 
up. 

Good  Listener 

“If  he  hadn’t  been  an  adver¬ 
tising  man,”  said  one  Y&R  ex¬ 
ecutive,  “he  would  have  made 
an  excellent  judge.  He  is  one  of 
the  fairest  people  I’ve  ever 
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worked  with.  He  has  an  amazing 
ability  to  listen.  When  you  come 
to  him  with  a  problem,  it’s  al¬ 
most  as  though  he  clears  his 
mind  of  all  concerns,  concen¬ 
trates  totally  on  the  matter  at 
hand,  and  by  deft  questioning 
manages  to  get  right  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Only  then 
will  he  give  you  a  decision,  and 
time  usually  proves  his  decisions 
right.” 

Mr.  Bond  is  also  described  by 
co-workers  as  a  highly-organized 
administrator.  Though  his  calen¬ 
dar  is  usually  chock-full,  he 
manages  to  swing  from  one  con¬ 
ference  to  another  with  a  pleas¬ 


ant  coolness  that  might  deceive 
an  unknowing  outsider  into  be¬ 
lieving  he  hasn’t  a  thing  on 
his  mind  besides  the  meeting  he 
happens  to  be  in  at  the  time. 
No  matter  how  heated  a  confer¬ 
ence  may  get,  Mr.  Bond  stays 
calm  and  unemotional,  puffing 
away  at  his  cigar,  until  he’s 
ready  to  talk.  Then  his  mind 
seems  to  work  like  a  sorting 
machine,  discarding  some  points 
rapidly  and  with  efficiency; 
bringing  others  into  focus.  He 
wastes  no  time,  minces  no  words, 
and,  when  he’s  finished  talking, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  anyone’s 
mind  as  to  what  he  has  said. 

Gets  To  Point 

“He  is  forthright,”  is  how 
another  associate  described  him. 
“He  gets  right  to  the  point,  and 
is  always  aloof  from  emotional 
involvement  when  it  comes  to 
problem  solving.” 

Ten  to  20-hour  working  days 
are  common  for  Mr.  Bond.  He 
arrives  at  the  New  York  office 
from  Wilton,  Conn.,  at  8:30  A.M. 
Often,  during  a  week,  he  stays 
on  through  dinner  and  late  into 
the  evening.  ’The  New  York 
office  alone  serves  35  different 
companies,  many  with  numerous 
products.  Mr.  Bond  tries  to  see 
as  many  clients  as  he  can  and 
as  often  as  necessary. 

With  the  small  hills  leveled, 
Y&R  can  and  does  scan  the  far 
horizons.  A  newly-created  busi- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


San  Juan  Resort  To  Resort  To  Understatement  in  Ads 


In  contrast  to  the  typical  air 
shots  of  a  lush  amoeba-shaped 
swimming  pool  and  surrounding 
sky-scraper  edifice,  El  San  Juan 
Hotel,  in  Puerto  Rico,  plans  to 
entice  vacationers  this  Fall  with 
a  whimsical,  light  touch  in  its 
advertising.  Edward  M.  Meyers 
Associates,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 

Line  Drawings 

Two  insertions  (see  cuts)  will 
alternate  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.  One  has  a  simple 
line  drawing  in  a  stark  white 
area,  of  a  couple  apparently 
cavorting  in  the  pool.  'The  draw¬ 
ing  takes  up  about  l/20th  of 
space  allotted.  The  other  ad  is 
illustrated  in  a  black  area  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  white-outlined  sketch 
of  a  dancing  couple.  Appropri¬ 
ately,  the  headlines  read  alter- 


X  y,  V  H 


p.  $pem. 

Sm  3  Swpofb  AMlawrsMi.  1  bw  | 
lsm.>wiont  sm  OsuMig  tuppor  Club 


el  San  w  hotel 


NIGHT  AND  DAY — In  contrast  to  typical  air  shots  of  lush  amoeba- 
shaped  swimmin9  pool  and  surrounding  sky-scraper  edifice,  El  San  Juan 
Hotel,  Puerto  Rico,  plans  to  entice  vacationers  this  fall  with  this 
whimsical,  light  touch  in  its  newspaper  and  magszina  advertising. 


nately:  “For  days  of  sun  and  El  San  Juan  Hotel”  and  “For 
nights  of  fun:  the  new  exciting  nights  of  fun  and  days  of  sun: 
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the  new  exciting  El  San  Juan 
Hotel.” 

According  to  Betty  Gardner, 
agency  creative  director,  “The 
illustrations,  though  severely 
understated,  say  as  much  about 
El  San  Juan  Hotel  as  a  four 
color  brochure.  The  couple  illus¬ 
trated  are  happy  and  enjoying 
themselves  immensely.  We  feel 
that  on  busy  hard-sell  travel 
pages,  these  ads  will  be  restful 
eye-stoppers.” 

Consumer  Schedule 

The  consumer  schedule  begin¬ 
ning  in  September  includes  the 
New  Yorker,  New  York  Times 
magazine.  Gentlemen’s  Quarter¬ 
ly,  and  newspapers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities:  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Philadelphia,  Miami, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  New  Orleans,  Montreal, 
Toronto. 
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‘Beat  Sales  Tax’ 
Ad  Ban  Is  Sought 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
After  the  legislature  adopted 
Gov.  William  Scranton’s  plea 


soft  drink,  or  airline  accounts  on 
the  books. 

New  Qients 


— that  is  we  don’t  have  to  buy  i.  C  1  'T'  ’ 

Tifkiyon  what  is  offered — there  is  a  tre-  ISeat  i^aieS  1  aX 

UOZCIt  mendous  amount  of  work  re- 

{Continued  from  page  17)  ^'^*red  in  the  administration  of  Is  SoUght 

tv.  We  also  still  do  suggest 

,  ,  ,  concepts  and  specific  ideas  for  Harr  mm  tut-  Pn 

ness  and  corporate  development  nrop-ram<!  Pinallv  the  amount  .  -  .  ,  niuiKisBuno,  rtt. 

denartment  has  that  in  hand  tne  amount  After  the  legislature  adopted 

department  nas  wat  in  n^a.  client  money  we  invest  in  William  Scranton’s  nlea 

In  looking  ahead  the  main  tar-  ^  radio  runs  in  the  nelo-h.  -  wiiiiam  acranion  s  piea 

crets  are  three  in  number  ac-  T  ?  “a  ^  for  a  5%  state  sales  tax  on 

gets  are  thi^  in  number,  ac-  borhood  of  $100,000,000.”  virtuallv  all  retail  uurchases 

cording  to  Mr.  Bond:  (1)  to  gome  of  the  best  known  virtually  aii  retail  purcnases, 

continue  to  he  the  “best  adver-  x,  h^st  Known  Y&K  excepting  food,  clothing  and 

continue  to  be  the  best  adver  ^v  programs  are  “Lucy,”  “The  ^  some  legislators  who  re- 
tlSing  agency  in  the  business”  t„-i.  Bp^nv  Show”  and  “randid  legislators,  wno  re 

(2)  to  continue  to  grow;  (3)  to  Camera  ”  .  anonymity,  revealed 

make  a  profit.  This  department  indication  before- 

has  already  looked  at,  but  dis-  18%  in  Papers  hand  that  the  administration 

carded  the  idea  of  buying  and  r-i,  i  •  u  ve  would  attempt  a  form  of  news- 
oueratimr  its  own  advertisine  Chrysler  is  perhaps  Y&R  s  paper  advertising  censorship  for 
i”  biBge,tuserof  „ews,»per,p..e.  sertions  of  thP  state, 

station  agency  places  18%  of  its  Donald  Murphy,  assistant  di- 

For  growth  there  are  a  num-  billing  in  newspapers,  in-  rector  of  sales  tax  collection, 

ber  of  categories  Y&R  does  not  Sunday  supplemente;  has  stated  that  the  Scranton 

yet  cover-  a  newspaper  for  in-  radio;  29%  administration  plans  to  request 

stance,  or  a  radio-tv-  Network,  magazines;  1%  in  outdoor  newspapers  in  the  northern  tier 
although  it  is  the  agency  for  transit  ads;  2%  in  business  counties  to  stop  carrying  ad- 
Time,  Life  and  Sports  Ulus-  and  1%  in  other  inedia.  vertising  from  New  York  State 

trated.  There  are  no  cigaret,  Y&R  continues  to  be  inter-  retailers  which  suggest  beating 
soft  drink,  or  airline  accounts  on  improving  the  effective-  the  5%  Pennsylvania  tax  by  go- 

the  books  newspaper  advertising,  ing  over  the  state  line  to  make 

according  to  Mr.  Bond.  This  purchases. 

New  Qients  agency  pionee^  in  the  develop^  Mr.  Murphy  also  said  that  the 

H.,*  o,.x.  ofxxoAiUr  meot  of  preprint  color,  or  Hi-Fi.  state  would  use  newspaper  ads 

hetoR^dll  ^^e  first  of  its  own  in  all  bordeS  areas 

are  ^evarnl  divicinuH  nf  Tutor-  to  buy  and  use  com-  of  Pennsylvania,  calling  the  at- 

nntinnnl  T  ntov  tho  Ttollnws  rli  P“ters.  An  IBM  1620  is  used  tention  of  Pennsylvania  citizens 

vflu  Y&R’s  “High  Assay”  media  to  their  legal  responsibility  to 

rhrvsior  Turn  in  sidHiHnn  to  introduced  in  Sep-  pay  a  5%  use  tax  on  out-of-state 

Chrys  er  Coij.,  in  add  tion  to  19g2.  But  the  agency  purchases. 

SlJ^Ihi^  whkh  X  age^v  ^  Three  of  the  six  states  border- 

lost  and  has  now  regained;  two  hfuin^ lifd  ° i^'cScutotinf Pennsylvania  do  not  have  a 
products  of  the  Frito-Lay  Com-  ^^^ro^h  and  f^n^onrv^dn^I* 

yTr  M^a'^a^rOhioTnl,  wS 

Steel  Cotg.;  and  more  recently  Wa^n 

John  H.  Breck,  Inc.,  and  Caron  ^^vice.  He  had  bemin  his  career 

Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Parfums  Kenyon  &  - 

Caron  ot  Pans.  ,  ,  _  Eckhardt  in  1937.  “This  is  not  a  company  that 

-  -uu-  succe^ed  Gwi^e  plays  up  individuals.  We  are  a 

Gnbbin  as  president.  Mr.  Gnb-  .4rcount8  Supen-ised  large  professional  organization 

bin  today  IS  chairman  of  the  Amone  accounts  Mr  Bond  has  rather  than  a  group  of  bright 

board  of  directors  and  chief  ex-  Among  account  Air.  Bonn  nas  „ 

ecutive  officer  He  has  resnonsi-  supervised  at  Y&R  are  Amen- 

bilitv  for  the  aeencv’s  three  Home  Foods,  Thomas  J.  Lip-  Mr.  Bond  has  been  a  Y&R 
ct^Siv,  dco^mSSf  Rominston.  He  was  senior  vicepreaident  at  the 

development,  long  range  cor-  vicepresident  and  account  time  he  was  elevated  to  the 

porate  development,  and  Y&R  supervisor  in  1953  and  five  years  presidency  he  was  executive 
public  relations  became  director  of  the  vicepresident  and  general  man- 

Mr.  Bond  is  chairman  of  the  agency’s  cont^t  department.  In  ager. 
executive  committee.  He  is  in  this  cavity  he  was  responsible  • 

charge  of  client  services,  the  staffing  the  department  and  Agency  President 
international  offices,  the  domes-  the  perfomance  of  a^unt  ex-  RgoJirno  Jj,  CfiicaiCO 

tic  branches,  researoh,  media,  e?^"tives.  Soine  50  Y&R  execu-  resigns  in  LJllcagO 

marketing  and  promotion  serv-  tives  were  chosen  to  work  for  Chicago 

ices,  and  the  radio-tv  depart-  agency  by  the  present  presi-  Giving  as  the  reason,  “to  re- 
Qients.  dent.  He  still  thinks  that  en-  solve  differing  management 

He  was  asked  why  Y&R,  as  the  right  men  for  the  vriews,”  H.  Earl  Hodgson  re¬ 
well  as  most  of  the  larger  ®  most  important  part  of  signed  recently  as  president  of 

agencies,  boast  a  special  depart-  position  as  head  of  the  Aubrey,  Finlay,  Marley  &  Hodg- 
ment  for  radio  and  tv  as  media,  agency.  The  agency  employs  son  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
but  has  none  exclusively  for  ^bout  2600.  agency  which  handled  $11, 500,- 

newspapers.  While  as  the  contact  depart-  t)00  in  billings  last  year. 

ment’s  vicepresident  Mr.  Bond  Among  its  accounts  are  the 
Difficulties  Involved  us^  a  consulting  psychologist  Automatic  division  of  Yale  & 

“It  is  mainly  because  of  the  ^  limited  manner,  but  he  said  Towne  Manufacturing  Corn- 
difficulties  involved  in  buying  selections  w-ere  generally  pany,  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 

time  and  handling  broadcast  and  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  per-  and  the  construction  equipment 

telecast  programs,”  he  ex-  sonal  judgement  and  horse-  division  of  International  Har- 
plained.  “While  we  no  longer  sense.  vester  Company, 

create  programs  ourselves,  and  “What  we  look  for  are  good  Mr.  Hodgson  had  been  agency 
now  have  only  negative  influence  team  players,”  Mr.  Bond  said,  president  since  1957. 


Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  Parfums 
Caron  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Bond  succeeded  George 
Gribbin  as  president.  Mr.  Gri^ 
bin  today  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  chief  ex¬ 


newspapers. 

Difficulties  Involved 


Women  in  Advertising 

Women  working  in  advertising 
are  like  women  in  love — they’re 
women,  thank  heaven. 

*  *  * 

This  ochroid  observation  is 
prompted  by  a  talk  given  this 
week  by  Miss  Josephine  Fox- 
worth,  copy  group  supervisor  at 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  new-  ' 
ly-elected  president  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  W'omen  of  New  York. 

Josephine  lioarded  an  Albany- 
liound  flying  machine  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Roger  Giryell,  ad  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News, 
to  tell  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Tri-Cities  Advertising  Club  that 
if  women  working  in  advertising 
bave  a  special  problem,  it  is 
“more  with  each  other  than  with 
men.” 

Jo  Foxworth  firmly  believes 
that  women  are  rapidly  attaining 
equality  with  men  in  the  business 
and  is  willing  to  draw  and  quar¬ 
ter  any  ad  gal  who  doesn’t  think 
so. 

*  ■»•  * 

Jane  Trahey,  president  of  Tra- 
hey/ Caldwell,  New  York  ad  agen¬ 
cy,  was  one  target  zerod-in  on  by 
Miss  Foxworth.  She  referred  to 
some  published  remarks  by  Miss 
Trahey  as  being  “rich  and  glow¬ 
ing  nonsense;”  answered  Miss 
Trahey’s  statement  that  women 
have  made  “remarkably  little 
progress”  in  advertising  by  citing 
chapter  and  verse  from  AWNY’s 
roster  showing  “no  fewer”  than 
162  department  managers  and 
directors,  46  vice  presidents,  39 
presidents  and/or  owners,  five 
treasurers,  and  three  chairmen 
of  the  Iward. 

Miss  Foxworth  also  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Trahey’s  remark 
that  “most  women  who  have  risen 
to  responsible  positions  have 
been  in  the  fashion  or  clothing 
industry”  and  at  agencies  “are 
often  limited  to  fashion  or  cos¬ 
metics.” 

“.  .  .  I  know  of  no  agency  in 
New  York  that  actually  confines 
women  to  these  areas,”  Miss  Fox¬ 
worth  said,  adding  “Does  Miss 
Trahey  overlook  the  vast  areas 
of  food  and  drink — and  the  many 
high-powered  lady  execs  who 
captain  them  in  our  agen- 


on  of  Yale  &  Now,  now  ladies,  no  hair  pull- 
cturing  Com-  jug  please.  We  love  women  in 
sland  Rmlroad,  business.  In  fact  we’ve  seen  some 
tion  equipment  ^e’d  love  to  have  working  under, 
mational  Har-  over,  around  and  through  us. 

Women  are  wonderful — until 
ad  been  agency  they  marry.  TTien  they  change 
957.  into  wives. 
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Paid  Logs  Provide 
Papers  Plus  Linage 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

National  TV  Log,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles,  has  come 
a  long  way  since  it  was  formed 
in  1956  by  Aubrey  H.  Ison  to 
sell  bold-face  listings  of  tv 
shows  accredited  to  their  spon¬ 
sors  in  a  newspaper’s  daily  tv 
log  or  in  its  more  elaborate 
weekend  tv  roto  magazine  sup¬ 
plement. 

Today,  Mr.  Ison,  president, 
has  taken  on  a  partner  Paul  C. 
Masterson,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales,  and  his  firm 
currently  represents  some  27 
newspapers  and  enjoys  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  10,000,000. 

30-MiUion  Goal 

National  TV  Log’s  goal,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  reach  30,000,000  of 
the  nation’s  50,000,000  tv  house¬ 
holds,  of  which  TV  Guide  maga¬ 
zine,  Mr.  Ison  said  this  week, 
now  reaches  8,500,000. 

Indications  are  that  sub¬ 
scriber  newspapers  are  more 
than  pleased  with  National  TV 
Log’s  service  which  enables  the 
newspaper  to  net  its  full  na¬ 
tional  open  rate.  Vance  Stickell, 


advertising  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  put  it 
this  way: 

“  .  .  .  your  paid  log  listings 
contributed  nearly  $20,000  to 
our  gross  income  last  year 
(1961).  Additionally,  this  reve¬ 
nue  did  not,  in  our  opinion,  con¬ 
flict  with  our  existing  avenues 
of  display  advertising. 

“The  simplicity  of  handling 
the  insertions  and  the  need  to 
bill  only  one  client  for  all  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  makes  the  cost 
of  accepting  this  business  ex¬ 
tremely  small. 

“In  addition,”  Mr.  Stickell 
wrote,  “your  record  for  prompt 
pajTnent  monthly  has  been  per¬ 
fect  throughout  our  association. 
This  form  of  advertising  seems 
to  us  to  be  well  conceived  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  to  other  newspapers.” 

Full  National  Rate 

According  to  Messrs.  Ison  and 
Masterson,  both  former  radio 
announcers,  their  service  guar¬ 
antees  subscriber  newspapers 
their  full  national  rate  and 


PuMxIes  for  roally  busy  resort  operators 


Find  the  twins 


^7  V/sy  Vv^ 


Need  help?  O.K.  Look  for  the  two  advertisers 
who  didn't  know  that  on  Sundays,  The  Boston 
Globe  dehvers  almost  as  many  readers  as  the 
other  two  papers  combined  —  cuid  carries  more 
travel  and  resort  advertising  than  cuiy  other 
New  England  paper.  Can  you  believe  it?  They 
didn't  know.  So  they're  sad.  The  other  fellow 
knew  it.  He's  happy.  Now  back  to  the  puzzle. 

^$oiston(§Iok 

A  Million  Mirket  Newspaper  —  New  York  •  Chkago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Anieles 
San  Francisco  •  Souther  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Co.,  Miami  Beach 
(Feature  Editions:  Sprint  Resort  &  Travel,  April  21.  Summer  Resort  &  Travel 
Preview,  May  S.  Canadian  Vacations,  May  12  and  15  a.m.  Annual  Summer  Vacation 
Edition,  June  2.) 


“sells  subscriber  newspapers  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  way  tv 
covers  all  of  the  area.” 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr. 
Ison  is  not  one  to  make  life 
any  easier  for  any  would-be 
competition.  Hence  he  declines 
to  divulge — other  than  to  inter¬ 
ested  newspapers,  advertisers 
and  agencies — speciflcs  of  how 
he  computes  his  charge.  How¬ 
ever,  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives,  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  who  are  fast  with  the  slide 
rule  can  probably  nail  down  the 
speciflcs  of  National  TV  Log’s 
operation  based  on  the  following 
information  taken  from  the 
firm’s  published  rate  card. 

2-Line  Minimum 

National  TV  Log  sells  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  bold  face  lines  or  a 
maximum  of  four  bold  face  lines 
in  10  or  12  point.  In  weekday 
editions,  cost  runs  the  adver¬ 
tiser  $89.63  per  line,  with  the 
type  size  of  the  listing  being 
guaranteed  at  least  two  points 
larger  than  the  newspaper’s 
regular  type  size,  but  always  at 
least  eight-point  bold  face. 

In  a  newspaper’s  weekly  mag¬ 
azine  tv  listing  section,  the  rate 
runs  $85.05  per  line.  If  an  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  tv  show  is  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  and  is  logically  listed  in  the 
newspaper’s  Sunday  section,  it 
obviously  enjoys  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  National  TV  Log  offers 
— 10,344,176.  Then  the  line  rate 
runs  $104.56. 

Mr.  Ison  said  that  as  of  this 
week,  circulation  enjoyed  by  Na¬ 
tional  TV  Log  listings  breaks 
down  to  8,420,542  for  week 
days;  8,642,622  in  weekly  tv  sec¬ 
tions;  and  10,344,176  for  Sim- 
day  program  listings. 

Marked  as  ‘Ads’ 

Mr.  Ison  emphasized  that  each 
National  TV  Log  listing  sold  is 
marked  as  being  an  advertise¬ 
ment  by  means  of  a  bullet  or 
star  with  a  corresponding  foot 
note,  “denotes  paid  ad.”  He 
added,  however,  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
newspaper  as  to  what  sjmibol 
is  used  to  designate  the  listing 
as  being  a  paid  ad. 

Mr.  Masterson  said  he  ulti¬ 
mately  hopes  to  get  newspapers 
to  use  a  check-mark  as  the  sym¬ 
bol.  “Above  all,”  he  said,  “we 
don’t  want  the  newspaper  reader 
to  get  the  impression  that  the 
symbol  used  indicates  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  show  by  the  edi¬ 
torial  side.” 

Mr.  Ison  said  that  in  six  years 
of  operation  he  has  found  that 
his  service  seems  to  please  all 
parties  concerned. 

“It  identifies  the  advertiser’s 
program  as  being  ‘the’  show  to 
watch,  thus  insuring  additional 
audience,  and  at  the  same  time 
building  sponsor  identification. 


Our  service  pleases  the  sub¬ 
scribing  newspaper  because  it 
provides  extra  advertising  reve¬ 
nue.  Last,  but  not  least,”  Mr. 
Ison  said,  “it  pleases  the  tv  sta. 
tion  because  the  listings  hdp 
build  the  audience  for  a  given 
tv  show.” 

Ads  Limited 

According  to  Mr.  Masterscm, 
National  TV  Log’s  listings  are 
limited  to  two  advertisers  in  any 
half-hour  show  so  as  “not  to 
overload  the  log  and  thus  de¬ 
stroy  the  plus  feature  of  the 
bold-face  listing.”  ,, 

“If  an  advertiser  insists  on 
getting  into  a  particular  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  listing,  and  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  filled,  we  will  run 
a  teaser  listing  just  ahead  of 
the  time  segment  scheduled  for 
his  show,”  Mr.  Masterson  ex¬ 
plained. 

“If  a  tv  show  is  pre-empted 
for  a  special  news  program  or 
some  other  unforeseen  reason 
after  its  listing  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,”  he  added,  “we  will  pay 
the  newspaper  its  full  rate  and 
give  the  advertiser  credit.” 

Adds  Prestige 

According  to  Messrs.  Ison  and 
Masterson,  National  TV  Log 
offers  advertisers  a  number  of 
other  advantages.  It  adds  pres¬ 
tige  and  prominence  to  their 
show;  builds  sponsor  identifica¬ 
tion;  directs  attention  of  the  ^ 
viewer  to  the  show;  says  what 
the  advertiser  wants  to  say 
when  the  potential  viewer  is 
choosing  his  program ;  offers 
over  9,000,000  circulation  at  less 
than  ^  per  thousand  tv  homes; 
costs  a  fraction  of  any  promo¬ 
tion  budget;  and  amounts  to 
promotion  at  the  point-of-pur¬ 
chase. 

Apparently  a  number  of  top- 
notch  advertisers  and  their  ^ 
agencies  agree  with  these  pro¬ 
motion  claims.  Current  users  of 
National  TV  Log’s  listings  in¬ 
clude:  Shell  Oil  Company;  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Inc., 
United  States  Steel  (until  June 
12  when  it  reportedly  will  bow 
out  of  the  tv  medium) ;  Pruden¬ 
tial  Life  Insurance;  General 
Foods ;  Pontiac  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.;  Procter  and 
Gamble;  General  Electric;  and 
Union  Oil  Company,  just  to 
name  a  few. 

Newspaper  List 

Newspapers,  too,  have  been 
fast  to  realize  the  plus  linage 
potential  of  National  TV  Log 
listings.  Newspapers  currently 
carrying  the  service  include: 
Baltimore  Sunday  American; 
Boston  HeraM  Traveler;  Boston 
Advertiser;  Boston  Globe;  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American;  Chicago  News; 
Chicago  Sun  Times;  Chicago 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  truth  oi 
the  matter  is. 


San  Diego,  California,  is  the  number-three  market  in  the  nation’s  number-one  state.  And  San 
Diego  is  be^^  re^fched  and  sold  by  two  daily  newspapers.  Here’s  why:  85^  of  San  Diego 
County  families  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  over  85^  of  the  total  retail  sales. 
80!!i)  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune,  nnduplicatei* 

*Ficli  ContoHdited,  A  Division  of  C-E-l-R,  Inc.  Msriist  Survsy 

She  San  Piego  Mnion  |  Evening  Tribune 

'THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA  —  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  —  SPRINGFIELD. 
ILLINOIS  — AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 
BUREAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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High  in  the  Western  Rockies, 
the  Continental  Divide  cuts 
through  Montana.  Awesome 
scenery  is  one  result;  perplexing 
insurance  situations  are  an¬ 
other.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
Treasure  State  suffers  many 
more  hailstorms  than  the 
western  part,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  insurance  rates  for 
extended  coverage  vary  pro¬ 
portionately.  This  aptly  illus¬ 
trates  a  basic  insurance  princi¬ 
ple:  insurance  rates  are  deter¬ 
mined  primarily  by  local  and 
regional  factors.  Fire  coverage 
costs  are  based  partly  on 
proximity  to  water,  distance 
from  hre-hghting  equipment, 
quality  of  hreman-training, 
etc.  Premiums  for  windstorm 
protection  reflect  the  frequency 
of  storms  in  various  geo¬ 
graphical  areas. 

The  role  that  the  individ- 
Mol  plays  in  influencing 
rates,  particularly  for  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance,  and  the 
methods  used  by  insurance 
companies  in  setting  those 
rates  are  of  broad  interest 
to  consumers.  For  particu¬ 
lars  about  property  and  auto 
rates  in  a  given  area,  contact 
one  of  the  Insurance  Infor¬ 
mation  Institute  offices  listed 
below. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 
Phono:,WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
310  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-0397 

INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE  [7^ 

1 10  William  Street  11  S  jJ 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  PiiMIc  InfonMtIon  and  Public  Edu- 
catian  Atancy,  Supported  by  Mora  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Tbrousli  Eight  Industry  Associations 


RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Downtown 
Move  Takes 
New  Steps 

Evehett,  Wash. 

New  studies  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Everett  Daily  Her- 
j  old  in  its  program  of  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  community,  an¬ 
nounces  Robert  D.  Best,  pub- 
I  lisher. 

Results  will  be  presented  in 
;  much  the  same  way  as  the  down¬ 
town  assistance  program  which 
;  won  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
i  Award  of  Merit  in  the  retail 
i  advertising  promotion  division, 
j  he  anticipates.  (E&P  May  4,  p. 

!  16.) 

:  Meanwhile  the  Herald  is 

j  continuing  its  moves  to  help 
!  downtown  retailers  meet  a  com- 
1  petitive  situation  which  will  be 
intensified  when  a  new  freeway 
i  link  with  Seattle  is  completed 
in  1965. 

“Partners  in  Promotion,”  pre¬ 
senting  the  special  Everett  sur¬ 
vey  findings  in  slides,  was  shown 
before  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington  meeting 
in  Yakima,  May  23. 

PromotifHis  Grow 

'  More  than  two  score  presenta¬ 
tions  have  now  been  made  by 
j  Albert  L.  Goldblatt,  head  of  the 
j  News’  advertising  agency.  The 
:  first  of  these  were  before  local 
merchant  and  business  groups. 

A  special  report  tailored  for 
I  national  use  is  being  shown  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 

I  the  newspaper’s  representatives. 

Reports  point  to  a  wide  na- 
j  tional  interest  in  stimulating 
downtown  improvement  in  com- 
1  petition  with  shopping  centers, 

I  Mr.  Best  advised. 

Results  of  the  program  were 
I  almost  immediate  and  were 
j  “positive  in  all  directions,”  he 


advised  in  commenting  on  the 
Herald’s  survey,  the  studies  con¬ 
ducted  with  merchants,  and  the 
plan  of  action  to  meet  local 
needs. 

These  are  not  to  be  credited 
solely  to  the  newspaper,  Mr. 
Best  noted.  Too  many  people 
and  too  many  factors  were  in¬ 
volved  for  any  one  to  claim  full 
credit  for  the  development,  he 
asserted. 

Herald’s  Role 

“The  role  of  the  newspaper 
was  to  crystallize  the  problems 
of  the  downtown  merchants  and 
to  condition  them  to  almost  cer¬ 
tain  findings  of  the  larger  en¬ 
gineering  study  was  to  follow,” 
Mr.  Best  explained. 

But  the  activity  did  provide 
much  credit  to  the  newspaper’s 
leadership  from  all  quarters  of 
the  community.  The  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  retail 
group  benefited  the  business 
of  the  newspaper  as  well  as  that 
of  the  merchants,  his  reports 
also  show. 

The  Herald  gained  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  at  a  rate  more 
than  double  that  of  the  state 
as  a  whole  for  the  five-month 
period  begun  last  Dec.  1. 

The  Herald’s  initial  promo¬ 
tion  was  based  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  freeway  which,  on  its 
1965  completion,  will  make  the 
28  miles  to  Seattle  very  short 
miles. 

Half-way  to  Seattle  is  the 
county  line.  One  of  the  area’s 
largest  shopping  centers  is  un¬ 
der  course  of  development  there. 
The  Everett  area  north  of  Seat¬ 
tle  has  experienced  tremendous 
growth  over  the  past  decade. 
'The  newcomers  are  largely 
Seattle-oriented  people. 

Daily's  Decision 

In  facing  this  situation,  the 
Herald  decided  to  sponsor  a 
thorough  study  of  the  southern 
portion  of  its  county.  It  de¬ 
sired  to  learn  changes  which 
could  be  expected.  It  sought 


ways  to  turn  shoppers  north¬ 
ward  to  Everett. 

The  study  showed  Everett’s 
merchants  faced  a  southward 
trend  unless  positive  step.s  were 
taken.  The  Herald  decidt?d  to 
point  this  out  in  successive 
meetings  with  merchant  gi  oups. 

Meanwhile  an  engineering 
study  of  Everett  was  under¬ 
taken.  The  Herald  felt  the  news¬ 
paper  research  findings  would 
focus  attention  on  this;  also, 
that  it  would  precondition  resi¬ 
dents  for  the  engineering  re¬ 
port,  when  completed. 

The  Herald  conducted  nearly 
three-dozen  meetings  with  mer-  ^  ► 
chants  during  last  November. 

Its  colored  slide  presentation 
and  a  four-point  program  for 
action  by  individual  merchants 
was  given  at  each. 

The  proposals  included  store 
improvements,  parking  lots,  one¬ 
way  streets,  additional  nigflit 
openings  and  joint  promotions. 

Early  Success 

The  results  included  a  coop¬ 
erative  Christmas  shopping  pro¬ 
gram  beneficial  to  almost  every 
store.  Some  reported  record 
highs. 

One-way  streets  resulted  with¬ 
in  four  months.  Remodelling  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  launched. 
Some  are  now  completed.  A  600- 
car  parking  area  is  up  for  city 
consideration. 

The  study  itself  resulted  in 
1075  returns  from  12,500  homes.  ^  ^ 
It  provided  some  surprising  find¬ 
ings  which  were  important  in 
determining  the  final  program. 

To  avoid  any  pro-Everett 
bias,  cards  were  returned  to  a 
Seattle  research  company.  Five 
basic  questions  were  asked: 
where  you  shop  now,  where  you 
will  shop  when  the  freeway  is 
complete,  what  you  read,  the 
radio  station  most  used  and  the 
area  in  which  the  addresses 
works. 

The  survey  showed  a  good 
part  of  local  business  would 
drift  southward  unless  Everett 
shopping  conditions  were  im¬ 
proved.  That’s  why  the  Herald 
launched  its  move  for  positive 
steps. 

• 

Rathbone  on  Boanl 

Ted  Rathbone,  assistant  sales 
manager  of  The  Katz  Agency’s 
newspaper  division,  has  been 
elect^  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm.  He  joined  Katz 
in  1950  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  sales  staff. 

• 

Walter  to  Poise 

Robert  L.  Walter  has  resigned 
as  advertising  space  salesman  at 
McCall’s  magrazine  to  join  the 
ad  sales  staff  at  Poise,  the  forth¬ 
coming  Sunday  supplement. 
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Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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Albaiqi  TImm^Mh 
AttMy  KaiekMteelnr  Itewt 
MtbMrt  mi  SwHiay  ktmkm 

Nstn  ItaMnI  *— liwe  aiii  SaMay  UmVmt 
Lm  Amtlat  NaraiMiMiiiMr 


The  News-Post  delivers  more  circulation, 
more  concentrated  circulation,  more  fam¬ 
ilies  of  three  or  more  persons,  more  homes 
with  children  and  with  both  men  and 
women  under  45.  It’s  the  lively  newspaper 
for  the  lively  moderns  —  the  buying 
moderns  who  put  the  more  in  Baltimore. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Saa  Fraaeisca  Item  GaH  Ballatia 
Saattia  Nst-4atai^[aaaaf 
TIa  Aandcaa  WaaUy  , 
Pklarial  imtut  Ma^aiaa  firaap 
Farit— Ha  CMBip  Waakiy 


What  have  you  got  to  sell  that  will  make 
their  lives  happier  and  their  children 
healthier?  Whatever  it  is,  advertise  to  the 
lively  moderns  w'ho  have  the  urge  to  buy. 
Concentrate  on  the  lively  ones  who  live 
for  tomorrow  —  who  find  in  the  News-Post 
the  kind  of  newspaper  they  want  to  read. 


Na«  Yarfc  iawari^awmaa 
Naar  Yarfc  Mirrar 
$aa  Aalaaia  UgM 
Saa  Fraactea  Eiaariaar 


AD  CAMPAIGNS: 


BOOTHS 
27-30 

for  a  preview 
of  the  newest  ATF 
equipment  that 
has  been  designed 
exclusively  for  the 
newspaper  field 

Photo  Typesetter  Division 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS 

200  Elmora  Avenue.  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 


Bank  Symbol  Push 
Rates  Feature  Yam 


It  isn’t  often  that  a  newspaper 
will  run  an  ad  free.  But  public 
interest  in  the  new  corporate 
symbol  of  Virginia  National 
Bank  (via  Atlantic  National 
Advertising  Agency)  was  such 
that  a  feature  was  needed. 
Everyone  wanted  to  know  what 
it  meant,  and  speculation  as  to 
its  meaning  ran  from  a  star  to 


a  Korean  fertility  symbol.  The 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
conceded  that  the  campaign  was 
news  and  ran  it  on  the  front 
page  of  the  local  section. 

The  symbol  represents  the 
newest  bank  in  Virginia,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  recent  consolidation. 
Virginia  National  Bank  has  32 
offices,  resources  of  $330  million 
and  ranks  second  in  size  among 
independent  banks  in  the  state. 

The  opening  campaign  for  the 
new  bank  utilized  more  than  40 
daily  Virginia  and  North  Carol¬ 
ina  newspapers,  plus  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  Business  Week, 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
a  variety  of  banking  and  finan¬ 
cial  publications.  Radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  was  also  utilized  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

The  symbol  was  exposed  on 
opening  day  through  new  signs, 
lapel  pins,  corsages  and  com¬ 
pletely  redesigned  bank  forms. 

Atlantic  National  Advertising 
Agency  in  Norfolk,  prepared  the 
opening  campaig^n.  Kelly  Scott, 
vicepresident  of  the  new  bank, 
supervised  the  material. 

While  the  basic  intent  of  the 
symbol  was  to  show  eight  V’s — 
the  eight  aspects  of  Virginia  life 
served  by  the  bank — the  symbol 
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took  on  the  form  of  a  flower,  a 
target  and  a  clock  (see  cut). 
Tight  copy  created  a  sense  of 
excitement  about  the  new  insti¬ 
tution. 

• 

Special  Run  Off  ’ 
For  Record  Firm 

Santa  Maria,  Calif. 

The  Santa  Maria  Times  pub¬ 
lished  an  84-page  special  de¬ 
voted  to  Columbia  Records, 
which  opens  a  $5  million  factory 
facility  here  in  September.  A 
highlight  of  the  special  was  the 
printing  of  a  four-color  render¬ 
ing  of  the  factory  on  the  front 
page.  The  eight-column  drawing 
was  the  first  four-color  run  the 
Times  has  ever  attempted. 

The  paper,  normally  32  pages, 
was  constructed  of  four  Colum¬ 
bia  sections  totalling  60  pages. 
These  Columbia  sections  were 
inserted  behind  four  sections 
totalling  24  pages  which  car¬ 
ried  the  news  of  the  day  of  pub¬ 
lication  (May  27)  plus  addi¬ 
tional  Columbia  features. 

The  Columbia  paper  was  the 
first  major  project  attempted 
since  switching  over  from  “hot” 
type  to  a  photo  offset  operation 
one  month  ago. 

Editorial  material  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  Managing  Editor  Bill 
Misslin  by  Columbia’s  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Departments  in 
Hollywood  and  New  York.  The 
record  company’s  press  depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York  under  direc¬ 
tor  John  Kurland  developed 
biographies  of  executives  and 
obtained  corporate  information 
about  CBS.  This  material  was 
forwarded  to  the  West  Coast 
Information  Services  Manager 
Eliot  Tiegel  who  developed  the 
majority  of  the  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  about  the  company,  its 
various  operations  and  artists. 

The  Times  started  running  the 
special  sections  one  week  before 
the  projected  date  of  May  27. 
On  that  final  day,  the  press  run 
was  eight  pages  including  the 
color  front  page.  Additional  help 
was  provided  the  circulation 
department  in  hand-inserting 
the  sections. 

• 

Wash.  News  To  GAS 

General  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  national 
representative  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  News. 
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Who  won?  Business  outlook  better?  Cold  wju*  colder?  If  you  live  in  Wisconsin,  you 
probably  reach  for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  first  thing  every  morning  to  find  the 
answers.  The  Sentinel  has  been  the  morning  voice  in  Wisconsin  for  more  than  125 
years— reaching  3  to  10  times  more  people  than  any  other  morning  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  or  distributed  in  the  state.  Let  the  Sentinel  do  your  talking.  You  can  be  sure 
an  important  buying  audience  in  Wisconsin  will  get  the  message.  Ask  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  about  The  Journal  and  Sentinel  “repeat  rate”  which  saves  25%  for  Sen¬ 
tinel  advertisers. 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 


WISCONSIN’S  GREAT  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  MIAMI  BEACH  •  DETROIT 


r 


AD  AGENOES; 

U.S.  Agency  Invasion 
Of  Europe  Seen  Over 


Stockholm 

The  American  advertising 
agency  invasion  of  Europe  is 
over  and  American  agency  peo¬ 
ple  can  now  expect  an  invasion 
in  reverse  from  Europe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Alfred  W.  de  Jonge,  vice- 
president  for  international  op¬ 
erations  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc. 

Addressing  the  International 
Advertising  Association’s  World 
Congress  here,  Mr.  de  Jonge  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  agencies  that  may  seek 
to  enter  this  field  of  foreign 
operations  is  “quite  limited.” 

Expensive  Compulsion 

He  pointed  out  that  having  an 
American  agency  overseas  is  a 
“compulsion”  that  only  “a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  us  can 
afford  to  follow.” 

“Of  the  12  American  agencies 
whose  billing  in  1962  exceeded 
one  himdred  million  dollars,  10 
have  offices  abroad,”  Mr.  de 
Jonge  said.  “Of  38  others,  whose 
1962  billing  exceeded  twenty 


million  dollars,  only  seven  have 
foreign  offices  —  or  a  total  of 
17  out  of  the  50  largest  Ameri¬ 
can  agencies.  And  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  grroup  of  46  agencies  whose 
billings  exceed  10  million  dollars, 
only  two  have  foreign  offices.  Of 
45  agencies  whose  billings  range 
between  five  and  10  million 
dollars,  only  one  has  an  office 
abroad  —  in  Japan  to  be  exact.” 

Mr.  de  Jonge  predicted  that  in 
the  remaining  years  of  this 
decade  non-American  agencies 
will  be  expanding  abroad  and 
even  into  the  U.S. 

Cites  Reasons 

“The  reasons  for  this,”  he  said, 
“are  made  simple  by  history: 
during  the  past  decade  Ameri¬ 
can  industries  have  gone  abroad 
and  American  agencies  have 
gone  with  them.  Until  now, 
European  industry  has  been 
fully  occupied  at  home.  With  the 
rise  of  competition  and  increased 
industrial  capacity,  European 
industries  will  be  looking  toward 
America  and  find  there  markets 


that  can  buy.  Major  European 
agencies  will  want  to  accompany 
their  clients  to  America  for  the 
same  reasons  that  American 
agencies  have  gone  abroad  with 
theirs  —  to  keep  them!  And 
when  you  expand  your  agencies 
to  America,  you  will  find  a  warm 
welcome,”  Mr.  de  Jonge  said. 

He  emphasized  that  the  Amer- 
can  advertising  agencies’  inva¬ 
sion  of  Europe  has  not  meant  an 
invasion  by  Americans. 

“American  employes  in  Amer¬ 
ican-owned  agency  offices  outside 
of  the  U.S.,”  he  said,  “amount 
to  less  than  1.5%  of  the  total 
staffs.” 

«  *  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Donald  W.  Scandlin,  for¬ 
merly  with  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Inc.,  has  joined  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.,  as  media  buyer. 

«  *  « 

•  Leroy  Falck  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  media  director  for 
The  Warner  P.  Simpson  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

•  The  Pepsi  Cola  Bottling 
Company  of  Houston,  Texas,  has 
appointed  the  Dallas  office  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising 
agency. 


Paid  Logs 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


Tribune;  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner;  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Long  Beach  Independent  Press- 
Telegram;  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent  Star-News;  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American;  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror;  Philadelphia  Inquirer ;  Phil¬ 
adelphia  News;  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  San  Francisco  News 
Call-Bulletin;  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat;  and  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

In  addition  to  these,  and  other 
newspapers  currently  carrying 
National  TV  Log  listings, 
Messrs.  Ison  and  Masterson  are 
currently  busy  putting  together 
a  plan  for  a  25-market  buy  that 
would  embrace  close  to  50  of 
the  nation’s  top  newspapers. 

Among  the  newspapers  cur¬ 
rently  being  pitched  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  this  25-market  buy  are 
such  dailies  as  the  Hartford 
Courant;  New  Haven  Register; 
Providence  Bulletin ;  Long 
Island  Press;  Newark  Star- 
Ledger;  Washington  Post;  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun;  Detroit  News; 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  DalUis 
News;  Minneapolis  Star-Trib¬ 
une;  St.  Paul  Dispatch;  Indian¬ 
apolis  Stanr  &  News;  Blooming¬ 
ton  Pantagraph;  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Kansas  City  Star; 
Charlotte  Observer;  Sacramento 


Bee;  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer; 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  and  the 
New  York  News,  just  to  name  a 
few. 

Background 

Prior  to  forming  National  TV 
Log  in  1956,  Mr.  Ison  was  an 
NBC  announcer,  handled  film¬ 
ing  of  tv  commercials,  and  man¬ 
aged  a  radio  station. 

Mr.  Masterson’s  background 
includes  radio  announcing,  sales 
work  for  ABC  in  Hollywood, 
and  as  a  senior  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  KABC,  Hollywood. 

Asked  about  their  future  1 
plans,  Messrs.  Ison  and  Master- 
son  smiled  ruefully. 

“For  the  immediate  future,” 
they  said,  “we’re  going  to  try 
to  get  back  our  stolen  radio 
station.” 

Asked  for  clarification  of  this 
remark,  they  explained  that  for 
the  past  four  years  they  have 
been  owners  of  radio  station 
KKOK  in  Lampo,  Calif. 

But  all  hasn’t  gone  as  O.K. 
as  the  station’s  call  letters 
would  imply. 

“Two  weeks  ago,”  Mr.  Ison 
said,  “after  four  years  of  trying 
to  get  on  the  air,  staffing  and 
buying  the  necessary  equipment 
and  building,  we  were  just  two 
hours  away  from  starting  our 
station  operation  and  someone 
stole  our  turntables,  records  and 
other  paraphernalia  vital  to  run¬ 
ning  a  radio  station.”  ^ 

“Well,”  Mr.  Masterson  added, 

“I  guess  that’s  the  way  the  turn¬ 
table  spins,  providing,  of  course, 
it  hasn’t  b^n  stolen.” 

• 

Combo  Nets 
Doubled  Ads 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Tacoma  News  Tribune’s 
sixth  annual  Gardeners’  Para¬ 
dise  Days  observance  set  new 
records  which  included  a  new 
high  for  attendance  at  the  two- 
day  event. 

GPD  continues  primarily  as 
a  strong  public  service  activity. 
But  ad  linage  in  the  TNT’s  spe¬ 
cial  section  was  doubled  by  com¬ 
bining  the  garden  coverage  with 
“Operation  Face-Lift,”  a  spe¬ 
cialized  twist  given  a  clean-up, 
paint-up  program. 

The  result  was  a  total  of  788 
inches  of  advertising  for  the 
combination.  Promotion  was  car¬ 
ried  in  a  seven-page  section. 

The  record-making  results  ex¬ 
tended  into  advertiser  ranks. 
Gibson’s  Nursery  reported  the 
biggest  single  day  of  business  in 
its  long  history. 

Park  officials  reported  buses 
and  more  than  15,000  autos  car¬ 
ried  an  estimated  61,336  persons 
to  see  the  floral  displays  in  Point 
Defiance  Park. 


Attending 

ANPA 

Production  Management  Conference? 


TRW 

COMPUTER  DIVISION 

THOMPSON  RAMO  WOOLORIOGE  INC. 

cordially  invites  you  to  discuss 
the  latest  advancement  in 
Automatic  Type  Justification 

COMP/SET 
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or  at  the 
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Chicago 
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THE  EVENING  BULLETIN-READ  BY  MORE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  SUBURBS 


Substantiated  by  research— The 
Evening  Bulletin  is  first  in  reader- 
ship  among  both  men  and  women 
in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

And  another  significant  area  of 
dominance:  The  Evening  Bulletin 
is  read  at  home  by  15  out  of  16 
of  its  readers. 

You'll  find  the  facts  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Market  Profile — the  only 
Philadelphia  newspaper  reader- 
ship  study  made  in  consultation 
with  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  W.  R.  Simmons  and 
Associates  Research,  Inc.,  con¬ 
ducted  it. 

The  Philadelphia  Market  Profile 
contains  exclusive  and  duplicated 


adult  readership  data  and  reader 
characteristics  such  as  age,  occu¬ 
pation,  car  and  home  ownership, 
and  much  more. 

For  your  copy  of  this  authoritative 
new  study,  write  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  30th  and  Market  Streets, 
Philadelphia  1,  Pennsylvania,  or 
contact  your  nearest  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION 
MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
New  York:  529  Fifth  Avenue, 
Yukon  6-3434.  Chicago:  333  N. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  State  2-0103. 
Detroit:  New  Center  Building, 
Trinity  5-3350.  San  Francisco:  111 
Sutter  Street,  Douglas  2-5422. 


Los  Angeles:  3540  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Dunkirk  1-2251. 

Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard 
Company,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami 
Beach,  Florida. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY 
EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Get  more  type  with  the 

Select  just  the  components  you  need . . . 

You  just  can’t  beat  the  Fairchild  TTS®  Cost  ting  and  tape  handling  requirements. 
Reduction  System  for  automatic  operation  of  Teletypesetter®  factory-trained  representa- 

linecasting  equipment  by  tape.  It’s  the  world’s  tives  use  in-plant  experience,  production  rec- 
only  completely  integrated  system  that  can  ords  and  performance  data  compiled  over  30 
be  individually  tailored  to  meet  your  typeset-  years  to  assure  selection  of  the  right  compo- 


Ught  Touch  “1000" 
for  unit  font  matrices— operates 
at  1035  keystrokes  per  minute  (172  WPM) 


Multiface  “1035” 

designed  for  use  with  any  font  of  type. 
Fast— 1035  keystrokes  per  minute  (172  WPM) 


5  HIGH  SPEED 
TAPE 

PERFORATORS 


OPERATING  UNITS 

TTS  Operating  Units  are  available  for  most 
models  of  Linotype  and  Intertype  machines. 


MORE  MATCHED  COMPONENTS 

The  complete  Fairchild  system  also 
includes  Mat  Detectors,  tape  con¬ 
trolled  Rule  Inserter  for  classified,  ^  * 
functionally  designed  perforator 
tables,  tape  splicer  — as  well  as  i 
strong,  dimensionally-stable  TTS 
tape  available  in  colors. 

Remember— for  the  best  in  auto¬ 
matic  tape  operation— it’s  Teletype¬ 
setter  by  Fairchild! 


Selective  Allotter  provides  speed  and  economy 

eliminates  manual  tape  handling—  of  tape  operation  right 

assures  continuous  type  production  up  to  deadline  time. 


Universai— for  speeds  up  to  12  lines  per  minute 


Teletypesetter  System 

no  more  fand  no  less  than  TTSlJ 


nents  for  you.  You  can  mix  and  match  these 
components  to  produce  the  high  speed,  low 
cost  type  production  that  meets  your  partic¬ 
ular  needs.  Teletypesetter,  the  original  tape 
system,  will  produce  more  type  in  less  time  at 


lower  cost  than  any  other  method. 

Take  the  first  step  to  major  composing  room 
cost-saving.  Mail  this  coupon  today  and  learn 
more  about  newly  developed  components 
with  their  advanced  features. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
district  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS;  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-22 
221  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

□  Flease  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  product  information  on  the  Tele* 
typesetter  System. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the: 


Company- 
Street _ 


PROMOTION 


Ideas  Are  Offered 
For  Plant  Move 

By  George  Wilt 


With  new  newspaper  build- 
injrs  goin^  up  as  fast  a  crab- 
KTass,  there  are  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  spectacular  “new 
plant”  promotions.  The  dramatic 
and  all-inclusive  efforts  of  pro¬ 
motion  manager  Earl  Truax  and 
his  staff  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald’s  super-building  on  Bis- 
cayne  Bay  provide  a  treasure 
chest  of  ideas  for  the  paper 
that’s  still  at  the  blueprint  or 
scaffolding  stage. 

Mr.  Truax  admits  that  pro¬ 
moting  the  move  into  the  new 
plant  required  intensive  effort 
on  the  part  of  every  member  of 
the  department,  detailed  check 
lists,  split-second  timing,  and  a 
hefty  measure  of  luck — all  of  it 
good.  At  the  Herald,  the  trick 
was  made  doubly  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  the  move  came  during  the 
promotion  department’s  busiest 
season. 

There  were,  going  on  all  at 
the  same  time,  a  science  fair,  a 
“Silver  Knight”  program,  a 


.spelling  bee,  the  Herald’s  award¬ 
winning  “Operation  Amigo,”  a 
new  classified  campaign,  and 
continued  circulation  promotion 
push  to  offset  the  effects  of  a 
recent  price  increase.  Promoting 
the  “move”  meant  one  more  big 
liall  in  the  air. 

A  series  of  advertisements  to 
alert  the  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industries,  emphasizing 
the  new  plant’s  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  machinery  was  planned 
well  in  advance.  (See  E&P,  May 
11,  1963,  page  50).  The  same 
campaign,  with  copy  revisions  to 
appeal  to  local  audiences,  was 
revamped  into  an  in-paper 
series.  Readers  were  told  how 
the  machines  would  help  bring 
more  news  faster  and  in  more 
attractive  format  to  tbeir  door¬ 
steps. 

The  “Heraldette,”  an  em¬ 
ployee  house  organ,  communi¬ 
cated  the  story  of  the  new  plant 
to  Herald  employees  with  a  16- 
page  special  tabloid  edition. 


published  in  advance  of  the 
move.  The  communications  prob¬ 
lem  here  was  the  need  to  allay 
some  of  the  uncertainties  about 
the  new  building  accumulated 
through  rumor  and  misappre¬ 
hension  over  the  previous  30 
months.  The  trick :  to  profile  the 
people  who  had  already  been 
working  in  the  new  shop,  such 
as  the  building  guards,  and 
builder’s  secretary.  Through 
their  impressions,  the  Herald¬ 
ette  conveyed  a  feeling  of  famil¬ 
iarity — that  the  new  home  of 
the  Herald  was  indeed  going  to 
be  a  great  place  to  work. 

New  phone  numbers  were 
advertised  the  week  prior  to  the 
move,  first  for  home  delivery, 
then  for  classified  advertising, 
and  finally,  the  main  switch¬ 
yard  on  the  day  of  the  move. 

Communications  to  the  trade, 
in  addition  to  the  ads,  was 
accomplished  through  special  re¬ 
leases  to  the  trade  press. 

But,  as  Earl  Truax  put  it, 
spreading  the  word  around  was 
only  the  beginning. 

The  promotion  department 
moved  into  the  new  building  a 
week  before  the  transfer  of 
operations  was  completed,  and 
started  making  preparations 
for:  an  employees  open  house, 
two  civic  luncheons  for  500  com¬ 
munity  leaders  each,  a  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremony,  and  a  public 
open  house — all  within  eight 
days. 

Arrows  on  Floor 

A  “self-guided”  tour  booklet 
was  printed,  showing  the  route 
through  the  building.  Arrows 
were  put  down  on  the  floor  for 
the  groups  to  follow  through  the 
course.  Certain  areas  were  roped 
I  off  from  the  tour  to  permit  the 
'  Herald  to  print  its  bulldog  edi- 
j  tion  which  comes  out  at  6:15  in 
I  the  afternoon. 

Two  civic  luncheons  were  held 
I  in  the  expansion  space  on  the 
I  pressroom  floor,  with  the  pro- 
!  motion  department  providing  a 
buffet  and  a  program  of 
speakers,  followed  by  a  guided 
;  tour,  led  by  Herald  employees, 
one  of  whom  was  seated  at  each 
I  of  the  fifty  tables. 

I  When  most  of  the  guests  had 
assembled  for  lunch  at  about 
12:15,  a  photographer  took  a 
picture  of  the  gathering.  The 
print  was  rushed  from  the  photo 
lab  to  the  engraving  department, 
and  the  cut  processed  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  taken  to  a  waiting 
chase  in  a  mock  front  page  that 
was  ready,  waiting  for  the  en¬ 
graving,  then  to  stereo.  The 
stereo  casting  was  sent  down  to 
the  pressroom,  where  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  paper,  except  for  page  one, 
was  still  on  press  C-1. 

The  special  page  one  casting 
was  quickly  slipped  into  place. 
At  this  point,  M.  C.  Lee  Hills 


called  for  the  presses  to  run, 
after  which  the  guests  departed 
on  their  tours. 

One  of  the  first  stops  for  the 
group  was  the  mailroom,  where, 
to  their  surprise,  they  found 
copies  of  the  Herald,  with  a 
picture  of  the  gathering  on  page  1 
one.  This  was  distributed,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  copy  of  the  coming 
Sunday’s  special  Dedication 
Issue.  The  production  sleight  of 
hand  took  about  50  minutes. 

A  crowd  of  approximately 
10,000  milled  through  the  tour 
lanes  during  the  hours  of  the 
public  open  house,  with  guided  i  ► 
tours  starting  every  half  hour, 
following  the  outdoor  dedication 
ceremonies. 

For  newspapers  planning  a 
move  to  a  new  plant,  Earl  Truax 
makes  the  following  suggestions: 
start  early,  think  of  as  many 
things  as  you  can,  and  then  try 
to  get  them  all  done,  and  finally, 
find  someone  who  can  introduce 
you  to  your  family  when  the  job 
is  done. 

*  *  « 

BUMPERS — A  series  of  four 
auto  bumper  strips  have  l)een 
sent  to  700  top  advertising  and 
allied  executives  in  11  Western 
states  in  a  direct  mail  promotion 
for  the  Western  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  The  blue 
stickers  carry  such  slogans  as: 

“/  can  do  the  crossword  puzzles 
in  the  N.  Y.  Times — Western 
Edition,"  “7  found  Phnom  Penh 
Through  the  N.  Y.  Times,"  “I’d 
Walk  50  Miles  for  the  N.  F. 
Times  —  Western  Edition,’’ 
and  “I  Understand  DeGauUe 
Through  the  N.  Y,  Times — 
Western  Edition.”  The  cam¬ 
paign,  aimed  at  reinforcing 
awareness  of  the  Times  as  an 
advertising  medium,  was  de¬ 
signed  and  created  by  Carson/ 
Roberts,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

*  «  * 

40  HORSES — The  Champaign- 
Urhana  (Ill.)  Courier  carried 
an  unusual,  off-beat  promotion 
ad  recently,  telling  readers  why 
their  paper  was  late  the  pre¬ 
vious  Wednesday.  Under  the 
headline,  “40  Horses  Frozen 
Solid,”  the  copy  told  that  the 
40-horsepower  motor  that 
powers  the  Courier’s  press  had 
frozen.  The  copy  continued  to 
tell  how  a  plane  was  chartered 
to  have  a  new  bearing  flown  in 
from  the  factory,  resulting  in 
only  a  three  and  a  half  hour 
delay.  Five  direct  telephone  lines 
were  kept  open  to  handle  the 
thousands  of  calls  the  paper 
received. 

4>  *  * 

AIRPORT  NAME— The  mu¬ 
nicipal  airport  at  Albuquerque, 

N.  M.,  was  recently  re-named 
“Albuquerque  Sunport,”  as  a 
result  of  a  naming  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Albuquerque  Jour¬ 
nal. 


TO  NEWSPAPERS  ONLY 

50  STAR 
FLAG  KIT 
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Order  your  Kits 
From  the  only 
American  Flag 
Manufacturer 
Piacing  your 
Masthead  on  this 
Coiorfui  Box 


At  our  public  service 
qesture,  we  are  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  savings 
effected  by  volume 
production  of  kits. 


NMOKLT 

*2*« 


BE  FUG  HUDQUARTERS  iN  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

Hundreds  of  civic-spirited  America-minded  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  have  been  offering 
these  Fiag  Kits  to  their  readers  as  a  pubiic  serv¬ 
ice — for  every  Flag  Holiday  of  the  year. 

ARas  50-Star  Flag  Kits 

High  quality,  Thor  bunting  all-American-made  3^  x  5' 
double-stitched  stripe  flag,  6'  jointed  pole,  ball  top, 
halyard,  metal  socket;  in  colorful  mailing  box. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Any  Size  Order  Shipped  Same  Day  Received 
•  Guararrteed  Sale  •  Free  Advertising  Material 

CALL  OR  WIRE  COLLECT 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

41 A  East  WoshiagtoR  St.  •  Bmrtea,  llliaoit  •  Toiophea*  439-2600 
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ORDER  TODAYI 

There’s  still  tine 
to  receive  Kits 
to  offer  for 

Independence  Day 

JULY  4TH 
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hereby  present  the 


^  HONOR  AWARD 
rOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
IN  JOURNALISM 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  ITS  COMPELLING  ROLE  AS 
INNOVATOR  IN  TYPOGRAPHY  AND  NEWS  CONTENT. 
AND  ITS  INAUGURATION  OF  AIR  EXPRESS  EDITIONS 
TO  32  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES;  ITS  COURA¬ 
GEOUS  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  FLORIDA  CRIME. 
WHICH  BROUGHT  IT  HIGHEST  HONORS  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  IN  1951  AND  TRIGGERED  A  U.  S:  SENATE 
INQUIRY  INTO  ORGANIZED  RACKETEERING;  ITS 
STANCH  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION;  ITS  SPONSORSHIP  OF  “OPERA- 
nON  AMIGO".  WHEREBY  HUNDREDS  OF  LATIN 
AMERICAN  TEEN-AGERS  HAVE  VISITED  THE  HOMES 
AND  SCHOOLS  OF  THEIR  AMERICAN  COUNTER¬ 
PARTS.  AND  THUS  REINFORCED  THE  BRIDGE  OF 
UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  NATIONS;  ITS  CON- 
CERN  FOR  THOUSANDS  OF  REFUGEES  FLEEING  THE 
CASTRO  REVOLT.  AND  ITS  HUMANITARIAN  MINIS¬ 
TRY  TO  THESE  UNFORTUNATES;  AND  ITS  BOLD 
ASSERTION  OF  FAITH  IN  ITS  COMMUNITY  AND 
JOURNALISM’S  FUTURE  AS  EXPRESSED  IN 
ITS  NEW  MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR 
PUBLISHING  HOME. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


One  of  America's  Most  Honored  Newspapers 


-  -  . 
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Newspapers’  Trucks 
Earn  Safety  Dollars 


Safe  driving  pays  off. 

Newspaper  publishers  have 
proved  it  through  a  22-year  Safe 
Driving  Campaign  which  has  re¬ 
duced  the  frequency  of  accidents 
involving  newspaper  delivery 
trucks  to  the  extent  that  insur¬ 
ance  premium  rates  have  been 
reduc^  on  three  occasions.  The 
latest  reduction  will  have  saved 
newspaper  publishers  approxi¬ 
mately  one  million  dollars  in  in¬ 
surance  premiums  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  it  is  estimated  by 
R.  A.  Cooke,  manager  of  the 
ANPA  Traffic  Department. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  have  spon¬ 
sored  the  Safe  Driving  Cam¬ 
paign  since  its  inception  in  1941. 
As  a  result  of  the  safety  rec¬ 
ord,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  Underwriters  and  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Rating  Bu¬ 
reau  reduced  casualty  premium 
ratings  for  commercial  vehicles 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  news¬ 
papers  by  20%  effective  May  1, 
1962  in  36  states  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  in  all  other  states  except 
Massachusetts  which  exercises 
state  control  over  casualty  in¬ 
surance  ratings. 

A  total  of  541  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  participated  in  this 
year’s  campaign.  These  newspa¬ 
pers  operated  7,366  vehicles  a 
total  distance  of  176,015,035 
miles.  Yet  they  experienced  only 
3,295  accidents,  for  a  rate  of 
1.87  accidents  per  100,000  miles, 
an  outstanding  record  consider¬ 
ing  the  accident  exposure  risk 
to  which  newspaper  delivery  ve¬ 
hicles  are  subject. 

Since  the  beginniilg  of  the 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
You  are  SPECIAL  — 
BECAUSE 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you’re  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Pir¬ 
acy,  Plagiarism  or  Violation  of  Copy- 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


21  W  Tenth.  Kansas  City,  Mo 
Netv  YorK  Chicago  San  ffarcisco 
in  John  175  W  100  Bush 

St  Jackson  St 


campaign  in  1941,  delivery  ve¬ 
hicles  have  driven  2,686,750,187 
miles  and  have  reported  57,223 
accidents,  for  an  overall  acci¬ 
dent  rate  of  2.13  accidents  per 
100,000  miles. 

First  place  winners  in  the 
ANPA-ICMA  safety  competi¬ 
tion  were  announced  recently  as 
follows : 

PRIVATE  MOTOR 
CARRIER  DIVISION 

Group  A 

(Circulation  up  to 
20,000  copies) 

Forty-eight  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  242  vehicles  4,228,323  miles 
with  35  accidents,  a  rate  of  .83 
accidents  per  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  miles. 

Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger  op¬ 
erated  26  vehicles  253,293  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Group  B 

(20,001  to  50,000) 

One  hundred  and  two  newspa¬ 
pers  operated  574  vehicles  11,- 
564,950  miles  with  180  accidents, 
a  rate  of  1.55  accidents  per  one 
hundred  thousand  miles. 

Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
News  operated  16  vehicles  311,- 
199  miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  C 

(50,001  to  100,000) 

Seventy-one  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  433  vehicles  10,658,954 
miles  with  139  accidents,  a  rate 
of  1.30  accidents  per  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  miles. 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Herald  operated  8  vehicles  206,- 
106  miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  D 
(Over  100,000) 

One  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
newspapers  operated  4,121  ve¬ 
hicles  90,279,451  miles  with  2,- 
758  accidents,  a  rate  of  3.04  ac¬ 
cidents  per  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  miles. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette  operated  29  vehicles 
703,090  miles  with  three  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  .43  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin-TroUeil  Equip.  Corp. 

114t4  Hort  St., 

NeHk  HeHywaed,  ColH. 


•JUST  LUCKY*  —  So  says  Bert 
Bachett!  as  he  counts  up  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  miles  of  driving,  without  an 
accident,  in  the  17  years  he  has 
been  delivering  the  Humboldt 
Times  from  Eureka,  Calif.  He 
works  his  route  (3,000  copies  of 
the  paper)  from  2  a.m.  until 
around  6  a.m. 

CONTRACT  MOTOR 
CARRIER  DIVISION 
Group  A 
(Up  to  25,000) 

Fifty-eight  newspapers  had 
operated  for  their  account  501 
vehicles  11,140,507  miles  with 
36  accidents,  a  rate  of  .32  acci¬ 
dents  per  one  hundred  thousand 
miles. 

Charlottesville  (Va.)  Progress 
had  operated  for  its  account  16 
vehicles  500,231  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Group  B 

(25,001  to  100,000) 
Ninety-one  newspapers  had 
operated  for  their  account  778 
vehicles  21,806,450  miles  with  78 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .36  acci¬ 
dents  per  one  hundred  thousand 
miles. 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  Press 
had  operated  for  its  account  63 
vehicles  1,417,960  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Group  C 
(Over  100,000) 

Thirty-three  newspapers  had 
operated  for  their  account  717 
vehicles  26,336,400  miles  with  69 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .26  accidents 
per  one  hundred  thousand  miles. 

Dallas  (Texas)  News  had  op¬ 
erated  for  its  account  108  ve¬ 
hicles  8,822,232  miles  with  only 
four  accidents,  a  rate  of  .04  ac¬ 
cidents  per  100,000  miles. 

*  *  * 

ON  TARGET 

San  Francisco 
The  New  York  Times'  West¬ 
ern  Edition  is  “on  target,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thomas  E.  Mullaney, 
editor,  who  recently  was  named 
financial  and  business  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  parent  Times. 

Heavy  expenses  resulted  from 
the  type  of  operations  required 
by  the  New  York  strike  but  pub¬ 
lication  continued  “and  this 
probably  made  the  Western  Edi¬ 
tion,”  he  declared. 

The  newspaper  tieup  in  New 


York  carried  one  bonus,  he  suly- 
mitted.  There  was  no  news  dis¬ 
traction  and  the  Times’  editors 
were  able  to  devote  full  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  news  product  of  the 
Western  edition,  Mr.  Mullaney 
explained. 

The  added  costs  of  Western 
publication  during  the  strike  in¬ 
cluded  $1100  a  week  for  phones 
and  $4000  for  eight  temporary 
employes.  The  stock  list  trans¬ 
mission  by  Western  Union  also 
required  three  persons  daily  and 
wire  tolls. 

Circulation  today  of  90,000 
copies  is  at  pre-publication  tar¬ 
get,  he  reported.  The  original 
forecast  of  75,000  distribution 
was  revised  upwards,  and  short¬ 
ly  before  the  edition  appeared 
a  100,000  start  was  announced. 

An  analysis  of  subscribers 
shows  78  percent  hold  college 
degrees  with  41%  having  grad¬ 
uate  degrees.  This  sophisticated 
audience  is  65%  composed  of 
persons  receiving  at  least  $10,- 
000  a  year. 

Advertising  in  six-months 
totalled  1,183,000  lines.  This  fig¬ 
ure  also  is  on  target,  Mr.  Mul¬ 
laney  said. 

*  *  * 

MACHINES  EVALUATED 

An  analysis  of  the  design, 
cost  and  functioning  of  half  a 
dozen  newspaper  vending  ma¬ 
chines  has  been  compiled  by  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  R.  I.  Bulletin  No.  789  are 
being  made  available  from 
ANPA  headquarters,  750  Third 
Avenue,  New  York  17. 

Francis  J.  Burrell,  editor  of 
the  Bulletin,  gives  credit  to  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  providing  much 
of  the  information.  Equipment 
under  development  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  future  bulletin,  Mr. 
Burrell  said. 

Covered  in  this  report  are; 
News  Vend  and  Multi  Vend, 
made  by  United  Sound  &  Signal 
Co.;  Sho-Rack,  made  by  Kasper 
Iron  Works;  Vu-Rite,  made  by 
Coin-Trolled  Equipment  Corp.; 
and  Displayrite,  made  by  News 
Equipment  Co. 

• 

4-Man  Sales  Team 
Builds  Record  Linage 

Los  Angexes 

A  40-page  section  on  Sunday, 
May  19,  set  an  all-time  volume 
mark  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times’ 
real  estate  section. 

The  issue  included  71,428  lines 
of  display  advertising.  Previous 
high  was  the  issue  of  Nov.  6, 
1961,  a  34-page  section  that  con¬ 
tain^  63,056  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

A  four-man  sales  team  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  record  section, 
according  to  Vance  Stickell, 
Times  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 
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Goss  COMMUNITY  w«b  offset  press:  8000  p.p.h.  Prints  up  to 
16  pages  broadsheet;  32  pages  tabloid.  Expandable  to  4  units. 
And  is  equipped  for  color. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN*  web  offset 

press:  18,000  p.p.h.  Prints  up 
to  24  pages  broadsheet  or  48 
pages  tabloid.  (Heavy-duty  32- 

page  folder  available.)  Handles  6  webs.  Maximum  color 
flexibility  (16-page  press  shown). 


.  “  leads  in 


selectivity. 


GOSS  HEADLINER*  MARK  II 

Letterpress:  Prints  up  to 
70,000  p.p.h.  Fast  color 
change  fountains;  cen¬ 
tralized  controls;  designed 
to  accommodate  maximum 
color  arrangements.  Tre¬ 
mendous  built-in  reserves. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  web  offset  I 
press:  For  commercial,  catalog  * 
and  magazine  printing.  Has 
plenty  of  color-ability  for  a  great  variety  of  commer¬ 
cial  printing.  18,000  cylinder  revolutions  per  minute. 
Handles  paper  rolls  from  29  in.  to  36  in.  wide  x  40-in. 
diameter.  Cutoff,  22%  in. 


GOSS  ROTOGRAVURE  presses:  unexcelled  per¬ 
formers  ...  up  to  1500  f.p.m. . .  .  most  advanced 


features— new  doctor  motion— fully  enclosed  ink¬ 


ing  system— new  positive  cylinder  and  bearing  lock-  I 


up  . . .  may  be  equipped  with  heavy-duty  former  or 


jaw  type  folder  . .  .  with  or  without  stitcher. 


j 


GOSS  URBANITE  web  offset  press;  30,000  p.p.h.— 8-web 
capacity.  Runs  straight  or  collect.  Collects  up  to  64  pages 
broadsheet,  or  112  pages  tabloid.  Complete  color  flexibility. 
(Three-unit  press  shown.) 


GOSS  HEADLINER*  MARK  I  Letterpress:  Prints  up  to 
60,000  p.p.h.  The  most  favorite  press  of  publishers 
around  the  world.  Now  improved  with  many  new  features. 


GOSS  MAGAZINE  COLOR  presses:  Outstanding  for  largest  magazine 
circulations;  equally  efficient  on  moderate  runs.  Speeds  ranging  from 
800  f.p.m.  to  2000  f.p.m.— 32-  to  196-page  capacity.  Wide  range  of 
sizes  and  various  press  arrangements . . .  from  one  color  to  double 
six  color.  Can  be  equipped  with  heavy-duty  former  or  jaw-type  folder, 
with  or  without  stitcher. 


There’s  no  place 
like  GOSS  for 
publication  presses! 

Welcome  to  world  headquarters  for  pub¬ 
lishers’  presses. 

Here’s  the  place  to  find  the  best  press  for 
a  community  weekly,  big  city  daily,  roto¬ 
gravure  plant,  or  for  printing  magazines  by 
the  millions 

Only  Goss  offers  such  selectivity— in  letter- 
press  .  .  .  web  offset  .  .  .  rotogravure  ...  in 
monochrome  or  multicolor. 

For  letterpress  dailies  there’s  the  high-speed 
with  spot  and  multicolor  flexibility,  Mark  I 
and  Mark  II  Headliner  presses  . . .  with 
capacity  up  to  70,000  p.p.h. 

For  dailies  and  weeklies  “going  modern”  with 
web  offset,  there’s  the  compact  Community, 
the  Suburban  and  the  Urbanite,  providing 
ideal  capacity  for  every  circulation— from 
8000  p.p.h.  to  18,000  and  30,000  p.p.h. 

And  for  magazine,  catalog,  and  commercial 
plants,  there’s  a  choice  of  the  new  Signature 
web  offset .  .  .  the  various  styles  of  Goss 
magazine  color  presses  for  steady,  high-speed 
production  . . .  and  the  famous  Goss  superi¬ 
ority  in  rotogravure  presses. 

Let  our  representative  study  your  needs, 
and  recommend  the  right  Goss  press  to  meet 
them  efficiently,  economically.  Write, 


Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 
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"What 
folder 
do  we 
need  for 
signature 
products?” 


"We  have 
to  expand  i 
. . .  how  I 
can  you  I 
help?”  J 


"We  need 
a  big 
magazine 
press! 

...  How  ^ 
soon?”  ijr- 


And  why  not? 

Goss  has  been  giving  answers  since  1885 ! 


In  the  intervening  years,  Goss  has  de¬ 
voted  all  of  its  energies,  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edge  exclusively  to  building  better  publi¬ 
cation  presses! 

Research  and  development  in  all  areas 
never  end.  Better  all-round  press  per¬ 
formance  . . .  more  efficient  ways  to  print 
ROP  color  ,  .  .  greater  economies  in 
materials  and  manpower  .  .  .  faster,  more 
convenient  pressroom  operation  ...  all 
these  are  sought  continuously. 

As  a  result,  publishers  now  benefit 
from  an  arm-long  list  of  Goss  develop¬ 
ments  unmatched  in  the  industry: 

And  they  include  such  great  presses  as 
the  Mark  I  and  Mark  II  Headliners 
.  .  .  web  offset  newspaper  presses  such  as: 
the  compact  Community  . . .  the  versatile 
Suburban  .  .  .  and  the  high-capacity 
Urbanite!  For  magazine  publishers— the 
Unimag  .  .  .  Goss  multicolor  giants  and 
the  new  web  offset  Signature.  Goss  roto¬ 
gravure  presses,  too! 

And  further  to  insure  the  greater  user 
value  built  into  its  products,  Goss  offers 
(and  was  the  first  to  do  so)  complete, 
round-the-clock  parts  replacement  serv¬ 
ice  and  counsel  on  pressroom  mainte¬ 
nance.  Goss  never  loses  interest  in  your 
installation— large  or  small. 

How  can  Goss  help  you  today? 


CHICAGO  so.  ILLINOIS  ^OuF  numbef  is: 
Specialists  m  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses  Area  312,  242-3300 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEMLE-60SS  DEXTER.  INC. 

Th«  l•ad•r  in  graphic  arts . .  engmaaring,  sarvica  I  I 
and  manulacluring..  industry-widaand  world- wida  v  O  / 


"Where  I 
can  I  1 
see  a  ^ 
HEADLINER 
Mark  il?” 


"How 
can  we 
speed  up 
production?” 


HOW  ABITIBI  IS  HELPING 
TO  SOLVE  YOUR  PROBLEMS 


keeping  ahead  of  the  times 

with  newsprint  for 
in-register  preprints 


Abitibi,  working  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  Times,  achieved  a 
newspaper  “first”  by  successfully  running 
full  size  newspaper  in-register  preprints  on  a 
medium  size)  roll.  Abitibi's  scientists, 
through  continuous  testing,  found  the  desir¬ 
able  properties  for  newsprint  stretchability 
to  meet  the  page  interval  cutoff  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Stretchability  is  an  essential  key  to 
in-register  preprints.  Advancement  in  the 
versatility  and  quality  of  a  newspaper  is 
never-ending  . . .  and  the  Blade  and  Times 
found  Abitibi 's  newsprint  ahead  of  the  times 
with  stretchability  for  in-register  preprints. 


1 

ABITIBI  SALES  COMPANY,  LIMITED  •  408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO  2,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 


foremost  in  pulp  and  paper  research 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Resume  Service  Spurs 
Help  Wanted  Growth 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Oassified  Advertising  Director,  Xew  York  Post 


Finding  a  place  in  the  sun  as 
a  help  wanted  medium  in  a 
tough  competitive  situation  calls 
for  a  unique  brand  of  ingenuity. 
CAM  Rotert  N.  Farren  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler 
has  latched  onto  a  device  that  is 
bringing  his  newspapers  to  the 
attention  of  both  personnel  man¬ 
agers  and  job  seekers  in  box 
car  numbers. 

Actually  the  device,  called  the 
Career  Advancement  Program, 
is  a  helpful  service  to  readers 
of  his  newspapers  and  personnel 
managers  who  are  seeking  the 
skills  they  are  trying  to  sell.  It 
remained  for  the  Herald 
Traveler  to  bring  them  together. 
Blake  Ehrlich  who  writes  the 
Traveler’s  “Man  About  Boston” 
column  was  so  taken  with  the 
feature  that  he  devoted  a  column 
to  it. 

The  project  began  with  an 
advertisement  by  the  classified 
department  which  read,  “Does 
your  present  job  offer  the  chal- 


Whats  in  it  for  me? 


What’s  in  E&P’s  Year  Book?  A 
lot  more  than  you  probably 
realized!  Every  time  you  take 
it  down  from  your  bookshelf 
you'll  find  some  new  and  use¬ 
ful  information  related  to  the 
newspaper  business. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES,  for 
instance.  You'll  find  a  selected 
listing  of  top  U.S.  advertising 
agencies — the  ones  that  place 
the  lion's  share  of  newspaper 
space — in  the  1963  E&P  YEAR 
BOOK.  From  Acomb  to  Zlowe, 
you'll  find  the  list,  with  their 
addresses  and  the  names  of 
media  directors  or  managers 
on  pages  447-454  of  the  1963 
edition. 


Starting  on  page  462  you’ll 
find  lists  of  ad  agencies  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Australian 
agencies  can  be  found  on 
page  514. 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  how 
much  useful  information  you 
will  find  in  the  1963  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK. 
Order  your  copy  today,  $5  per 
copy.  Write  to  the  Circulation 
Director,  E&P,  850  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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lenge  and  potential  you  de¬ 
mand?”  Then,  as  Mr.  Ehrlich 
described  it,  the  ad  went  on  to 
say  that  the  department  would 
send  to  personnel  managers  and 
employment  agencies  the  resu¬ 
mes  submitted  by  readers. 

Done  with  Code  Suptem 

“Free-Confidential,”  said  the 
ad.  The  reader  receives  a  code 
number  known  only  to  himself 
and  to  the  one  person  on  the 
classified  advertising  staff  who 
handles  the  coding.  The  name- 
and-code-number  file  is  kept  in 
the  newspaper’s  vault. 

Prospective  employers  know 
only  code  numbers.  They  receive 
a  bound  book  with  the  resumes 
summarized.  If  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  interviewing  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  job,  they  write  to 
Classified  to  say  they’d  like  to 
hear  from,  say,  #123456  and 
#654321.  'The  newspaper  passes 
along  the  information.  If  the 
applicant  wants  to  look  into  the 
new  opportunity,  he  gets  in 
touch  with  the  employer. 

“We  ran  the  initial  ad  for  10 
days,”  Mr.  Farren  said.  “We 
would  expect,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  to  pull  about  a  thousand 
replies.  We  got  7,000.  Last 
month  we  ran  the  offer  again, 
I  this  time  for  five  days,  and  we 
i  had  a  thousand  replies.” 

The  plan  is  to  continue  the 
I  service,  repeating  the  offer 
!  every  month.  Resumes  have  come 
I  from  31  states,  including  Alaska 
I  and  Hawaii,  and  from  Vene- 
I  zuela.  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
I  ada. 

The  book  of  summaries  from 
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applicants  goes  out  to  about 
1,000  employment  managers, 
most  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

The  booklet  contains  a  table 
of  contents,  a  sample  resume  and 
the  simple  directions  to  person¬ 
nel  managers,  along  with  the 
code  used  for  space  saving.  The 
resume  gives  a  concise  picture 
of  the  applicant,  including  job 
sought,  education,  experience, 
draft  and  marital  status,  will¬ 
ingness  to  relocate,  etc. 

How  is  it  working  out?  CAM 
Farren  tells  us: 

“From  the  reaction  we  have 
received  from  firms  around 
Boston  plus  other  firms  from  the 
four  comers  of  the  country,  we 
feel  this  demonstration  with  our 
ability  to  produce  prospects  for 
recruitment  advertisers  will  in 
the  end  bring  us  increased  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

“Already  over  2,000  partici¬ 
pants  have  been  contacted  by 
interested  firms — such  firms  as 
General  Dynamics,  Texas,  Pan 
Am  Missile  Division,  Florida, 
Grumman  Aircraft,  New  York 
and  Wameke  Elec.,  Illinois,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  local  firms.” 
*  *  « 

Trend  Report  Qianged 

The  basis  for  compiling  and 
reporting  data  in  the  highly 
regarded  “Help  Wanted  Trend” 
report  published  for  the  past  13 
years  by  B.  K.  Davis  and 
Bros.,  Philadelphia  Advertising 
Agency,  has  been  changed  effec¬ 
tive  with  the  May  issue.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gerald  G.  Griffin,  head  of 
the  agency,  this  is  the  first  revi¬ 
sion  in  Trend’s  history.  It  was 
made  in  consultation  with 
ANCAM’s  Action  Committee 
and  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  which  em¬ 
ploys  its  findings  in  reporting 
general  business  trends. 

Where  only  main  categories  of 
help  wanted  were  counted  pre¬ 
viously,  the  new  system  will 
embrace  all  help  wanted  ads, 
both  male  and  female,  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  and  all  other  sub¬ 
classifications  carrying  adver¬ 
tisements  seeking  help  of  any 
kind. 

To  eliminate  the  confusion 
caused  by  monthly  adjustments 
for  5  Sunday  vs  4  Sunday 
months  which  fail  to  tally  at  the 
end  of  tht!  year,  all  future 
monthly  and  yearly  help  wanted 
ad  count  totals  will  be  adjusted 
to  allow  for  all  inconsistencies 
and  reported  on  a  percentage 
gain  or  loss  basis,  with  compari¬ 
sons  made  for  the  same  month 
and/or  period  of  the  previous 
year.  This  means  that  all  ad 
count  totals  will  be  eliminated 
from  TREND  in  the  future. 

This  far,  in  1963,  help  wanted 
ad  count,  according  to  the  new 
Trend  system  has  shown  losses 


- \ 

each  month  as  follows:  Jan. 
-3%,  Feb.  -3%,  March  -1%  and 
April  -5%. 

While  Mr.  Griffin  looks  for 
the  trend  to  continue  in  the  red 
he  does  not  believe  the  trougdi 
will  be  as  deep  as  in  previout 
loss  cycles  which  followed  higher 
ad  count  peaks. 

*  *  « 

COPY  THAT  SELLS 

Too  bad  that  now  and  then  an 
editorial  man  can’t  write  a  clas¬ 
sified  ad.  George  E.  Condcm, 
columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  did  recently.  Here’s  his 
warm  prose  as  exhibited  in  his  ' 
car-for-sale  ad  in  the  paper: 

“Driven  by  a  conservative  old 
newspaperman.  Four-wheel 
brakes,  pneumatic  tires,  self¬ 
starter  and  other  extragavant 
extras.” 

The  car  sold  immediately. 


Top  Management 
Seminar  Begins 


Newspaper  management  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  discussed  by  25 
executives  at  a  two-week  sem¬ 
inar  which  begins  June  10  at 
the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University. 

Members  are: 


Charles  G.  Barnes,  Pratt  (Kan.)  DaUf 
Tribune. 

.\Ibert  J.  Bonner,  Jr.,  Lafayette  (InA) 
Journal  and  Courier. 

John  M.  Britten,  Olympia  (Wash.) 
Dail\  Olympian. 

Willnur  J.  Buesgen,  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  and  Xeu’S-Tribune. 

Robert  J.  Burow,  Danville  (Ill.)  Com- 
mercial-Neivs. 

Lyell  B.  Cla:^  Charleston  (W.  Vi.) 
Daily  Mail  and  Charleston  Gasette. 

Roger  C.  Coryell,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Union  and  Knickerbocker  News. 

John  V.  C.  Davis,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News. 

Donald  R.  Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
T  ranscript-T elegram. 

Marvin  E.  Ellis,  Homestead  (Fla.) 
N  ews-Leader. 

^Iph  C.  Frederick,  Port  Jervis  (N.Y.) 
Union-Gasette. 

William  H.  Goodman,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post. 

Robert  C.  Greulich,  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 


E.  Wesley  Hammond,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day. 

William  O.  Littick,  Zanesville  (0.) 
Times  Recorder. 

William  C.  McKenzie,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  and  News-rree  Press. 

Harry  Naeter,  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.) 
Southeast  Missourian. 

Lloyd  R.  Nicholson,  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review. 

Gerald  J.  Rock,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  Pittsburgh. 

William  A.  Stauffer,  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Daily  Independent. 

Allen  H.  Swartzell,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth  and  Mishawaka  Times. 

William  Thomson,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post. 

James  E.  Tonkin,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Mornitw  Herald  and  Daily  Republic. 

G.  Robert  Williams,  Bedford  (InA) 
Daily  Times-Mail. 

(jerald  W.  Wright,  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Press. 


Oil  Editor  Named 

Dallas 

A.  R.  (Bob)  Hauton,  for¬ 
merly  courthouse  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times,  is  now  oil 
editor,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
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Want  to  cut  publiAing  eooit,  boott  circulation?  CaU  CottreUl 


m(Mr(httim 
^Wtrmdy jpr^  7 papers,, 
j  we're  Just  getting  stwkedi 


“Growth  potential  was  orihat  I  was  after  ^Hhen  I 
purchased  the  Daily  Madison  Frees  at  London,  Ohio, 
to  supplement  my  Columbus  operation,”  says 
C.  CaritoB  Hartley,  PuUiaher,  Hartley  Newspapers. 
**So  1  sold  off  the  old  letterpress  equiposMit  and 
installed  this  3-unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  inetoed.  In 
nine  months’  time,  we’ve  expanded  hrom  printing  two 
new^iapers  to  seven  without  hiring  extra  hs^i- 


“After  looking  over  several  ofliMi  opoations,  we 
Bsisctcd  Vanguard  because  of  the  fine  quality  of 
reproductioa  for  a  much  lower  inveetment.  And  I 
oonsidir  the  Vanguard  the  riwiplewt  web  offiMt  to 
cqaende.  It  fans  more  fleaabfiity.  More  versatility  for 
oonthMsd  growth.  And  I  can  add  mere  pnss  capacity 
as  the  need  arisee —  simply  and  at  lass  oost.” 
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Buttons 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Less  than  three  weeks  later,  150 
newspaper  executives  witnessed 
the  inception  of  computerized 
t3rpesettingr  at  the  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times.  And  then,  on  March 
5th,  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
used  a  computer  to  set  the  type 
for  a  24-papre  edition  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  90th  birthday 
of  its  publisher. 

Although  specific  hardware 
and  techniques  differ  to  some 
extent,  each  of  these  papers  has 
convincingly  demonstrated  the 
practicality  of  using  a  modem 
computer  to  reduce  a  great  deal 
of  t^ious  repetitive  human  ef¬ 
fort  that  steals  precious  time 
between  the  availability  of  news 
information  and  its  appearance 
in  print. 

The  procedure  developed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  enables 
the  “automatic,”  electronic  proc¬ 
essing  of  news  copy  from  the 
writer’s  typewriter  until  it  is 
set  in  type  using  conventional, 
tape-driven  linecasting  equip¬ 
ment.  The  system  automatically 
incorporates  editing  changes  and 
corrections,  divides  the  copy  into 
lines  of  column  width  and,  using 
a  “logdc  system,”  makes  hyphen¬ 
ation  decisions  whenever  the 
necessity  arises.  Hence,  many 
human  minds  have  been  relieved 
of  these  essentially  non-thinking 
chores. 

In  actual  operation,  all  locally 
originated,  computer-destined 
news  copy  is  prepared  on  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters  with  paper  tape- 
punching  attachments.  These 
special  typewriters  that  produce 
a  perforated  tape — as  well  as 
hard  copy — as  a  reporter  writes 
his  story,  are  the  only  significant 
change  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Reporters  continue  to  t3rpe 
their  stories  as  usual,  making 
subsequent  corrections  and  in¬ 
sertions  in  pencil.  Following  any 
editorial  revision,  the  edited 
copy  then  proceeds  to  the  com¬ 


puter  room  where  a  specially 
trained  typist  prepares  a  tape 
of  the  corrections  that  have 
been  made  on  the  typewritten 
copy.  This  correction  tape  is 
spliced  to  the  front  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  story  tape  and  is  fed  into 
the  computer  at  the  disturbing 
rate  of  1,000  characters  per  sec¬ 
ond.  The  computer  then  auto¬ 
matically  incorporates  all  editing 
changes  and  performs  the  series 
of  repetitive  operations  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  its  output  of 
final  tape  to  activate  a  tape- 
controll^  typesetting  machine. 
Production  from  the  computer  is 
at  a  rate  capable  of  keeping 
60  linecasting  machines  busy. 
Incidentally,  that’s  fast  enough 
to  fill  a  21"  newspaper  column 
in  17  seconds,  or  complete  the 
justification  and  hyphenation  for 
an  entire  front  page  in  70  sec¬ 
onds! 

‘Computer  Typists’ 

Although  both  the  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  use  an  RCA301  computer 
system,  the  former  paper  has 
not  as  yet  involved  their  re¬ 
porters.  At  the  Post-Times, 
edited  news  copy  is  converted 
into  coded  paper  tape  by  a  new 
breed  of  “computer-typists.” 
Their  unjustified  tape  produc¬ 
tion  is  subsequently  fed  into  the 
computer  for  automatic  comple¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  the  Palm-Beach 
system  is  distinguished  by  its 
use  of  a  specially  condensed, 
30,000  word  dictionary  as  the 
reference  source  that  enables 
automatic  hyphenation  of  line¬ 
ending  words.  Both  of  these  ap¬ 
proaches,  however,  provide  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  time 
savings  of  at  least  40%  in  the 
typesetting  operation. 

As  we  pause  momentarily  to 
reflect  upon  what  has  been  said 
thus  far,  it  certainly  seems  to 
take  exception  to  the  rather 
biting  statement  a  chap  named 
Frank  Colby  uttered  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago: 

“Journalists  have  always  been 
our  most  old-fashioned  class. 
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being  too  busy  with  the  news 
of  the  day  to  lay  aside  the  men¬ 
tal  habits  of  fifty  years  before." 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
most  reporters  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  adapt  to  the  gradual 
changeover  in  the  newsroom. 
The  switch  to  electric  tyi)e- 
writers  has  not  proven  very 
much  of  an  obstacle.  A  good 
many  reporters,  especially  those 
already  familiar  with  Teletype 
keyboards,  appreciate  the  light 
touch  and  extra  speed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Times  newsroom  chiefs, 
the  majority  of  their  reporters 
turn  out  relatively  clean  copy, 
and  a  survey  in  advance  of  the 
computer  system  indicated  that 
only  15%  of  the  typewritten 
lines  needed  correction. 

■Viewing  the  broad  impact  of 
current  developments  and 
trends,  the  romance  between 
story  writing  and  composition 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
blossom  into  a  single  integrated 
system  as  typesetting  technolo¬ 
gy  continues  to  become  more 
closely  associated  with  the  so¬ 
phisticated  sciences.  The  sound 
principle  that  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  should  never  be  key¬ 
boarded  manually  and  mentally 
more  than  once  will  continue 
to  distort,  and  probably  in  time 
eliminate,  the  traditional  sepa¬ 
ration  between  the  editorial 
room  and  the  composing  room 
of  today’s  newspapers.  Com¬ 
posing  rooms  will  e^ibit  an  in¬ 
creasing  tendency  to  look  like 
data  processing  centers — and 
work  with  the  same  quiet  ef¬ 
ficiency.  However,  as  they  be¬ 
come  more  closely  aligned  with 
newsrooms,  the  word  quiet  may 
require  deletion! 

Makeup  and  Editing  Chores 

Of  interest  to  editors  and 
staffers,  scheduling  page  make¬ 
up,  morgue  control,  and  even 
certain  facets  of  editing  are 
among  the  areas  that  have  been 
tagged  as  potentially  fertile  for 
the  application  of  computers. 

Scheduling  page  make-up  is 
unquestionably  a  daily  problem 
confronting  every  newspaper.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  proportion 
of  advertising  material  to  news 
I  content  must  be  balanced  in  an 
effective  relationship.  Also,  the 
material  to  be  published  must 
be  organized  in  a  manner  that 
will  promote  readership  of  both 
newscopy  and  ads.  In  this  re¬ 
gard,  a  computer  could  be  use¬ 
fully  employed  to  provide  sum¬ 
marized  knowledge  of  what  in¬ 
formation  is  on  hand,  and  ac¬ 
curate  indications  of  how  much 
space  it  will  consume.  Looking 
still  further  ahead,  the  computer 
might  also  be  programme  to 
produce  a  rough  layout  of  the 
paper  for  analytical  purposes  by 
using  editorial  policy  as  the 


vith  the  news  foundation  for  developing  the 
aside  the  men-  necessary  machine  language. 
years  before."  The  newspaper’s  morgue  or 
ingeles  Times,  “private  library”  is  probably  in 
have  demon-  constant  use  by  reporters  and 
ty  and  willing-  other  persons  on  a  paper.  With 
0  the  gradual  typesetting  linked  to  data  proc- 
;he  newsroom,  essing,  the  information  retrieval 
electric  tyi)e-  capabilities  of  computers  can  be 
proven  very  effectively  exploited  to  provide 
itacle.  A  good  morgue  materials  with  a  higdi 
specially  those  degree  of  speed  and  efficiency, 
with  Teletype  As  a  by-product  of  computer- 
date  the  light  ized  typesetting,  the  day-to-day 
speed.  Accord-  stories  could  be  accumulated  on 
wsroom  chiefs,  magnetic  tape  to  become  the 
their  reporters  morgue  for  tomorrow, 
dy  clean  copy.  The  possibility  of  using  corn- 
advance  of  the  puters  to  perform  certain  editing 
indicated  that  functions  has,  to  say  the  least, 
le  typewritten  raised  more  than  a  few  editorial 
ection.  eyebrows.  Having  analyzed  sev- 

road  impact  of  eral  hundred  cut  stories  between 
>pments  and  papers,  researchers  concluded 
lance  between  that  “there  are  reasonable  prin- 
id  composition  ciples  underlying  some  forms  of 
T  continue  to  editing  which  could  be  dupli- 
ngle  integrated  cated  through  computer  logic.’’ 
tting  technolo-  .  .  . 

become  more  Editorial  Decisions 

i  with  the  so-  The  editing  techniques  they 
:es.  The  ^und  have  suggested  as  being  ap- 
le  same  infor-  plicable  to  computer  duplication 
never  be  key-  are:  expanded  or  tightened  line 
!/  and  mentally  justification  for  minor  expan¬ 
will  continue  sion  or  contraction  to  match  a 
robably  in  time  news  hole;  end  of  story  sentence 
aditional  sepa-  or  paragraph  drops;  and  minw 
the  editorial  short  for  long  word  substitu- 
smposing  room  tions.  Regardless  of  the  degree 
spapers.  Com-  to  which  they  may  be  furtha 
1  exhibit  an  in-  refined,  computers  will  never  de- 
!y  to  look  like  cide  what  is  to  be  published, 
centers — and  This  non-electronic  responsibili- 
same  quiet  ef-  ty  must  remain  within  the  realm 
r,  as  they  be-  of  editorial  prerogative — a  privi¬ 
ly  aligned  with  lege  that  will  continue  to  evade 
word  quiet  may  mechanization  as  long  as  new^ 
paper  individuality  and  reade^ 

,.  .  ™  ship  influence  are  of  any  con- 

diting  Chores 

a  editors  and  It  has  been  proposed  that 
ing  page  make-  metal  type  could  be  by-passed 
trol,  and  even  through  the  use  of  a  “page 
of  editing  are  generator”  which  produces  an 
that  have  been  image  of  the  page  to  be  printed, 
ially  fertile  for  With  the  linecasting  machine 
)f  computers.  perhaps  replaced  by  an  optical 
ge  make-up  is  system  of  page  generation,  it 
i  daily  problem  seems  likely  that  the  keyboard- 
/  newspaper.  As  of  a  story  by  a  reporter 
the  proportion  might  also  experience  a  bit  of 
io^pf.io|  T10WC  revolution.  The  not-so-robot  re¬ 
balanced  in  an  porter  may  one  day  talk  his 
Lship.  Also,  the  story  into  a  voice  writing  ma- 
published  must  chine.  Researchers  have  already 
a  manner  that  developed  a  voice  activated  type- 
dership  of  both  writer  which  possesses  a  limited 
ds.  In  this  re-  vocabulary.  And,  who  knows, 
r  could  be  use-  one  day  you  might  find  yourself 
»  provide  sum-  using  the  following  invocatiOT 
Ige  of  what  in-  T>^m  “The  Typewriter’s  Song" 
hand,  and  ac-  by  Edwin  Meade  Robinson: 
is  of  how  much  “Write  me  a  verse,  my  old  mor 
isume.  Looking  chine — 

id,  the  computer  I  lack  for  inspiration; 
programme  to  The  skies  are  blue  and  the  trett 
i  layout  of  the  are  green, 

ical  purposes  by  And  I  long  for  a  long  vaesr 
policy  as  the  tion."  j 
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The  Soviets  have  discovered  the  value  of  the  TOBAPHblH  3HAK 

(trademark  to  you) 


A  Soviet  marketing  economist  recently  announced: 

**‘’The  Trade  Mark  promotes  the  drive  for 
raising  the  quality  of  production''. 

In  other  words,  putting  a  trademark  on  a  pro¬ 
duct  and  advertising  its  distinctive  character 
will  win  customer  acceptance.  And  it  will  do  so 
because  it  promises  that  the  maker  will  main¬ 
tain  the  quality  of  the  product,  if  he  wants  to 
stay  in  business. 

How’s  that  for  a  new  discovery? 


One  of  these  days  it  will  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Soviets  that  many  Western  wastrels 
have  earned  millions  of  capitalistic  dollars  by 
advertising  the  distinctive  quality  of  their  trade- 
marked  products  in  the  10  great  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  Westchester  and  Rockland  counties. 
It  will  surprise  them  to  find  out  that  the  people 
in  this  relatively  small  section  of  the  U.S.A. 
have  more  than  3  billion  dollars  a  year  to  spend 
for  the  products  of  these  manufacturers. 

Incidentally,  are  YOU  getting  your  share  of  this 
business? 


Sell  Americas  Blue  Chip  Market  in  the 

Westchester  Rockland  Group 


Westchester 

HUAIO  STATiSMAN.  YONKEIS 
OAHY  AIGUS.  MT.  VEINON 
OAKY  NEWS.  TAIIYTOWN 
DARY  TIMES,  MAMAIONECK 
CITIZEN  tEGISTEI.  OSSINING 
DAUY  ITEM.  POET  CHESTEI 
STANOAIO-STAt,  NEW  lOCHEUE 
lEPOlIEt  DISPATCH.  WHITE  PLAINS 
EVENING  STA(.  PEEKSKHl  «rriuATca 

Rockland 

JOUINAl-NEWS,  NYACK 


8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALL.Y  BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


'QuoUd  Sy  Pro/eMor  MmnhaU  I.  GoUmmn  of  WeUedey  College  in  the  Botton  Vnivenity  Bumnem  Review. 
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BEARD  NEWSPRINT 

S.  WAREHOUSE  CO  INC 
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Ahlstrom  Becomes 
Production  Chief 
At  New  York  News 


Something  ISetc 
In  Production  Shop 


Copy  Computer  Tells  Writer  When  to  Quit 


/  1  jL  .  With  the  retirement  of  S.  D. 

f  1  m  .  "'Cr  (Doc)  Willey  to  a  consultant 

status,  R.  A.  (Dick)  Ahlstrom 
IT!  has  moved  up  to  the  post  of 

^B  ^  production  manager  of  the  New 

JU  York  News. 

S'  ^  “Doc”  was  bom  in  Arkansas 

fw  but  his  family  moved  to  Battle 

"  =*•"  Creek,  Mich,  when  he  was  a  l)oy. 

-=,•« « ». He  began  working  in  the  press 

^BB  room  of  the  Battle  Creek  In- 

he  was  a  hig^ 
school  student  and  fellow 
workers  gave  him  the  nickname 
after  they  uncle 

to  study  to  be  a 

The  introduction  of  the  Gra-  Each  sheet  accommodates  25  Traveled  on  the  Rods 

phic  Copy  Computer  form  to  double  space  lines  with  a  maxi-  But  “Doc”  chose  to  continue 
save  writers  time  required  to  mum  of  60  typewritten  spaces,  working  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
count  words  and  lines  for  space  The  line  allocation  is  based  on  ness.  His  next  job  was  in  Gary, 
or  time  requirements  is  an-  numerous  tests  which  show  an  Ind.,  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
nounced  by  Graphic  Systems,  average  of  60  typewritten  spaces  press  and  stereo  operations  on 
925  Danville  Road,  Yanceyville,  are  required  for  10  words  in  the  Post.  The  following  year  he 
N.  C.  most  writing.  took  off  on  a  tour  of  the  48 

Printed  calibrations  in  the  Price  for  a  single  package  of  states  by  hopping  freights, 
margins  show  word  and  line  500  sheets  is  $7.  He  liked  Arizona  best  as  a 

form  is  designed  to  save  time  Tests  show  the  Graphic  Copy  place  to  live  but  decided  New 

for  writers  of  advertising  copy.  Computer  averages  98%  of  York  was  the  place  to  earn  a 
editorial  material,  speeches,  ra-  actual  word  count.  Variations  living.  He  took  a  job  on  foreign- 
dio  and  tv  commercials,  etc.  for  individual  styles  of  writing  language  (Hungarian)  papers 
Left  and  right  margin  set-  are  easily  made  by  altering  one  for  a  while  before  he  connected 
tings  are  provided  for  elite,  pica  margin  setting.  with  the  News  on  Jan.  11,  1927, 

and  bulletin  typewriters.  Line  The  form  is  available  in  8%"  in  the  stereo  shop.  He  became 
counts  are  shown  on  the  left  and  x  11"  sheets  of  20  lb.  bond  stock,  mechanical  superintendent  in 
written  words  are  calibrated  at  The  calibrations  are  printed  in  1948  and  production  manager  in 
the  end  of  each  line.  blue  ink  for  sharper  contrast.  1962. 

The  New  Manager 

Swatches  in  Folder  Site  Is  Purchased  . 

1?  TV  R  MA*  Ahlstrom,  assistant  pro- 

A  new  sample  folder  is  avail-  ^or  iNew  tSllllaing  duction  manager  since  April, 

able  from  Vulcan  Division,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  1962,  joined  the  News  June  23, 

Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  with  Michael  Sifton,  president  of  1952  as  an  administrative  assist- 
swatches  of  new  press  packing  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,  has  ant  to  the  business  manager, 
materials,  recently  introduced  to  announced  the  purchase  of  prop-  In  that  capacity  he  worked 
the  newspaper  industry.  Folders  erty  for  the  construction  of  a  closely  on  several  mechanical 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  new  building  to  house  the  news-  projects,  including  the  press 
Department  III,  Vulcan  Di-  paper  in  a  downtown  block.  conversion  program.  He  trans¬ 
vision,  Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  Mr.  Sifton  said  construction  ferred  to  the  Production  Office 
1071  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  of  a  two-story  building,  esti-  in  1956  and  was  named  assistant 

mated  to  cost  $1,500,000,  will  mechanical  superintendent  two 
begin  in  February,  1965.  A  years  later, 
multi-colored  press  has  been  A  native  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
ordered  from  an  English  firm.  Ahlstrom  attended  Brooklyn 
,  Technical  H.  S.  and  was  gradu¬ 

ated  from  Brooklyn  College  in 
‘Boeiis’  Arbitration  ^  A-  d^free  in  sci- 

Cleveland  history.  He  subse- 

An  issue  arising  from  the  129-  QuenUy  earned  a  B.S  degr^  in 
day  Cleveland  newspaper  strike  printing  manag^ent  at  Pitts- 
has  been  submitted  to  an  arbiter  ®  Institute  of 

for  decision.  Local  53  of  the  In-  Technology  in  1952. 
temational  Typographical  Union  Mr.  Ahlstrom,  a  World  War 
is  claiming  that  the  Press  and  II  Army  veteran,  makes  his 
the  Plain  Dealer  should  have  home  in  Larchmont  with  his 
called  in  their  members  to  han-  wife,  Mary,  formerly  of  the 
die  reproduction  work,  setting  News,  and  their  five  children.  A 
type  for  mats  sent  in  by  adver-  sports  enthusiast,  he  once  toured 
tisers,  from  last  Nov.  29  to  Jan.  Europe  on  bicycle  covering  5,000 

28.  The  papers  shut  down  Nov.  miles  in  10  months.  He  also  is  an 

29.  The  printers  struck  Jan.  28.  avid  skier  and  boater. 
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Splicing  magnetic  tapes  gave  the 
idea  for  a  new  line  of  splicers 
for  editing  punched  paper  tapes. 
(Robins  Industries  Corporation, 
Flushing  56,  N.Y.) 


Composing  table  eases  the  work 
of  setting  cold  type  headlines  with 
the  Varigraph.  It  provides  a  hori¬ 
zontal  track  and  has  an  ingenious 
curve  attachment.  (Varigraph  Inc., 
Madison,  Wis.) 


Tri-Q  curved  plate  router  is  shown 
in  open  position.  (TRI-Q  Inc.,  El 
Monte,  Calif.) 


DURAL  ALUMINUM  STEREOTYPE  CHASES  SINCE  1947 

NEWSPRINT  TABLES  SINCE  1955 

SINCE  1934 


DON  BEARD.  Pres. 


29  YEARS  of  SERVICE 


NEW  ROP  COLOR  GUIDE 
has  handy  tear-out  swatches 


The  new  IPI  ROP  Color  Guide  presents  the  12  standard 
base  colors  approved  by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  ROP  color  printing.  Also 
included  are  36  ROP  color  mixtures  which  can  be  made 
from  formulas  supplied  by  IPI  branches. 


Each  color  page  contains  tear-out  swatches  which  can 
be  enclosed  with  copy  for  accurate  color  interpretation. 

Publishers,  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  are 
invited  to  secure  free  copies  of  the  ROP  Guide  from  any 
IPI  branch,  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  IPI  Promotion 
Department  at  the  address  below. 


ipi  oud  1C  art  trodtmariu  of  Inftrcfctwfcol  CorporoHoa 


INTERCHEMICAI-*  PRINTING  INK 


CORPORATION 


DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE  OPPICBS:  ST  WEST  AAth  STREET,  NEW  YORK  3S.  N.  Y. 


•  v'  *. 

THREE  GENERATIONS  of  fh*  Davies  family  parficipate  in  dedicafion 
of  Kingston  Whig-Standard  plant:  Senator  W.  R.  Davies,  at  left;  his  son, 
Arthur,  at  right;  and  grandson,  Michael,  center. 


You,  Your  Child  &  School 


"You,  Your  Child  and  School’-another  outstanding  extra  from 

XJnited  I\*ess  International 


David  Nydick,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national’s  education  specialist,  writes  with 
first-hand  knowledge.  He’s  the  principal 
of  an  elementary  school  in  New  Jersey 
and  has  been  an  educator  since  1954. 

Nydick’s  column,  “You,  Your  Child 
and  School,”  is  transmitted  on  the  UPI 
newswires  every  week  for  Friday  release. 
It’s  a  popular  fixture  in  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast 


Copy  Priority  System 
In  (imposing  Room 

A  copy  priority  system  is  en¬ 
forced  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald. 

Beginning  at  7  a.m.,  priority 
is  given  as  follows:  sports,  in¬ 
side,  Iowa  news,  society,  Illinois 
news.  Page  One  and,  finally, 
late  city.  No  news  item  will  be 
edited,  perforated  or  machine 
set  until  the  hook  or  hooks  tak¬ 
ing  priority  are  clean. 

Because  copy  is  flowing  to  the 
composing  room  in  a  steady,  or¬ 
derly  manner,  pages  are  not  tied 
up  in  make-up.  They  can  be  for¬ 
warded  in  turn  to  stereotyping 
in  the  same  steady,  orderly 
manner. 

Equally  important  in  pacing 
the  work  of  the  composing  room 
and  meeting  the  deadline  is  the 
flow  of  layouts  and  copy  from 
the  advertising  department  to 
the  composing  room.  Coordina¬ 
tion  and  scheduling  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment.  The  ad  staff  is  about  the 
same  size  as  it  was  20  years 
ago,  but  the  volume  of  business 
written  is  about  double.  By 
shifting  one  ad  salesman  to  dis¬ 
patch  management  and  adding 
two  file  clerk-proof  runners, 
work  was  made  lighter  in  three 
departments  and  saved  money. 


Benefits  Claimed 
In  Plastic  Plates 

San  Francisco 

Printing  produced  from  plas¬ 
tic  plates  has  been  a  continuous 
and  successful  operation  at 
Phillips  &  Van  Orden’s  estab¬ 
lishment  here  since  1957. 

For  this  purpose  the  company 
developed  Elastometric,  a  pat¬ 
ented  plate,  according  to  Ewing 
Shoemaker,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  manufacturing. 

Elastometric  is  tougher  than 
rubber  and  prints  better,  he 
said.  The  plate  produces  any 
screen  desired  and  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  cutting  and  inserting. 

PVO  has  found  plastic  plates 
more  expensive  than  metal,  but 
they  print  better. 

Newspapers  printed  by  both 
letterpress  and  offset  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  troika  press  assem¬ 
bly  developed  at  PVO. 

Emerging  from  a  single  fold 
are  standard-sized  newspapers 
with  an  offset  section  enclosing 
a  letterpress  section. 

These  flow  from  a  many¬ 
angled  assembly  composed  of 
Hoe  Aller,  Hoe  rotary  and  Hoe 
duplex  units.  A  hump  provides 
offset  color.  These  three  press 
types  customarily  produce  a 
newspaper  of  eight  offset  and 
12  letterpress  pages. 


Wire  desk  in  Kingston  Whig-Standard's  new  newsroom. 


New  Presses  Roll 
In  114tli  Year 

Kingston,  Ont. 

Three  generations  of  the 
Davies  family  took  part  recently 
in  ceremonies  marking  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  $1,100,000  building 
and  renovation  job  at  the  King¬ 
ston  Whig-Standard. 

When  Senator  William  Ru¬ 
pert  Davies  pushed  the  button 
to  start  the  press  run  on  the 
$400,000  Goss  Headliner  press, 
it  was  a  memorable  occasion,  for 
in  its  new  plant  the  Whig- 
Standard  was  in  its  114th  year 
of  continuous  daily  publication, 
a  record  which  can  only  be 
matched  by  three  other  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada  and  none  west 
of  Montreal. 

Forerunner  to  the  present 
newspaper  was  the  weekly  Brit¬ 
ish  Whig,  founded  in  1834  by 
Dr.  Edward  Barker.  It  began 
daily  publication  on  Jan.  1, 1849. 


Senator  Davies,  president  of 
the  Whig-Standard  Co.  Ltd., 
entered  the  Kingston  newspaper 
field  in  July  of  1925  when  he 
purchased  the  British  Whig 
from  the  estate  of  E.  J.  B. 
Pense. 

He  merged  his  newspaper 
with  the  Kingston  Daily  Stand¬ 
ard  on  Dec.  1,  1926  to  create 
the  Kingston  Whig-Standard. 

Active  leadership  of  the  Whig- 
Standard  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  Arthur 
L.  Davies,  son  of  Sen.  Davies. 
Six  months  ago  he  turned  over 
the  duties  of  general  manager 
to  his  son,  Michael,  retaining 
the  dual  position  of  editor  and 
publisher. 

• 

Leon  Link  Retires 

Leon  Link,  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  retired  after  52 
years.  He  came  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 


A  GOOD  CASE  for  good-looking  newspapers  was  made  by  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star  last  year.  Here,  C.  E.  Brown  of  MacLaren  Advertising  Ltd. 
presents  a  replica  of  the  California  type  case  (the  John  A.  MacLaren 
Newspaper  Award  for  excellence  in  the  use  of  graphic  arts)  to  Richard 
A.  Graybiel,  right,  general  manager  of  the  Star. 
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LIVELIER  PAPERS,  MORE  READERS,  AT  LESS  COST 

SEE  KLISCH06RAPH 

at  the  ANPA  PRODUCTION  CONFERENCE,  June  9-13  ^ 

BOOTHS  171-173,  PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGo| 

United  States  sales  and  service  agents  80  VARICK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.Y.i 


WALTER  MATUSCHKE 

Printiiig’s  His  Hobby 
And  His  Master  Work 


Dr.  Matuachke  has  been  an  ob¬ 
server  and  a  participant  in 
AN  PA  production  conferences 
for  many  years.  This  “profile” 
was  written  by  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  especially  for  E&P,  on 
the  occasion  of  Dr.  Matuschke’s 
60th  birthday. 

“We  have  now  reached  a  stage 
of  development  turning  from  the 
graphic  arts  trade  to  the  graphic 
arts  industry.  It  should  be  our 
foremost  concern  to  speed  up 
this  development  and  bring  it 
to  an  end,  if  we  want  to  keep 
up  with  modem  techniques.” 

This  pronouncement  made  by 
Dr.  Walter  Matuschke  does  not 
only  mark  the  enormous  change 
taking  place  within  the  printing 
trade  since  Gutenberg  but  also 
demonstrates  the  outstanding 
activity  of  this  man  during  the 
past  decades. 

Bom  in  Berlin  on  May  11th, 
1903,  Walter  Matuschke  served 
four  years  as  a  printer’s  appren¬ 
tice  after  graduating  from  high 
school  where  he  had  received  a 
classical  education.  Enthusias¬ 
tically  he  studied  philosophy, 
history  and  political  economy  at 
the  same  time.  The  subject  of 
his  thesis  on  “Combination  in 
the  Graphic  Arts  Trade”  already 
stresses  a  characteristic  feature 
of  his  future  activity  demanding 
a  permanent  interdependence  or 
combination  of  an  artist’s  and 
philosopher’s  abilities  on  one 
side  and  the  abilities  of  a  tech¬ 
nician  and  a  political  economist 
on  the  other. 

Ullstein  His  ^Master* 

Dr.  Matuschke  once  more 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  per¬ 
sonal  assistant  to  Rudolf  Ull¬ 
stein.  Ullstein  became  his 


“master,”  as  Matuschke  con¬ 
fessed  later  on.  He  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
unity  between  publishers  and 
printers  in  one  of  the  biggest 
German  imdertakings  at  that 
time.  Later  on  Matuschke  be¬ 
came  technical  director  of  the 
Ullstein  house. 

He  never  lacked  organiza¬ 
tional  and  technical  ideas.  He 
became  known  among  experts 
by  his  inventions  in  the  graphic 
field  which  were  revolutionary 
at  that  time  and  by  his  standard 
book,  “Modem  Printing,”  which 
he  wrote  and  edited.  The  no¬ 
pack  mat  is  one  of  those  inven¬ 
tions.  He  clearly  noticed  tech¬ 
nical  developments  in  their 
beginning  and  realized  them 
afterwards. 

When  returning  from  his  first 
trip  to  the  United  states  as  early 
as  1935  he  introduced  many 
technical  novelties  in  Germany. 
Speaking  English  like  his 
mother-tongue,  he  frequently 
visited  North  America  after¬ 
wards.  He  further  developed 
some  of  his  achievements  in 
such  a  brilliant  way  that  the 
plants  under  his  direction  have 
now  become  a  “Mecca  for  print¬ 
ing  techniques.” 

At  Springer  House 

After  the  war  even  this  ex¬ 
pert  had  to  start  all  over  again. 
The  post-war  years  were  espe¬ 
cially  useful,  because  as  advisor 
of  publishing  houses  at  home 
and  abroad  he  could  project  and 
build  printing  plants.  Oidy  when 
the  publishers  Axel  Springer 
and  Karl  Andreas  Voss  asked 
him  to  come  to  Hamburg, 
charged  him  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  buildings  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  technical 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


Back  to  2-a-Week 


Or.  Walter  Matuschke 


management  of  this  big  publish¬ 
ing  house  did  he  find  the  trae 
task  of  his  life. 

Since  that  time  Dr.  Matuschke 
is  responsible  for  the  technical 
development  and  management 
at  the  Springer  house,  and  he 
does  it  skillfully  and  full  of 
spirits.  He  established  and  ex¬ 
tended  it  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  European  publish¬ 
ing  houses.  In  spite  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  done 
for  the  Springer  plant  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  the  aifiliat^  rotogravure 
plant  at  Darmstadt,  the  Ull¬ 
stein  house  in  Berlin,  and  the 
“Berliner  Zeitungsgesellschaft,” 
Dr.  Matuschke  still  keeps  in 
touch  with  his  colleagues  all 
over  the  world. 

Meeting  Dr.  Matuschke  today 
you  get  the  impression  develop¬ 
ment  of  printing  techniques  is 
not  only  his  life-task  but  also 
his  hobby. 


Total  ‘Cold  Type’ 


Chardon,  Ohio 
D.  C.  Rowley,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Rowley  Pub¬ 
lications,  has  announced  that 
the  Geauga  Times  Herald  has 
become  a  total  photo  composi¬ 
tion  newspaper.  The  paper  has 
been  publishing  with  the  offset 
process. 


Colton,  Calif. 

Publisher  Charles  K.  I>ooley 
of  the  Upland  Courier,  founded 
in  1877,  has  announced  that  the 
daily  will  be  reduced  to  Sunday- 
Wednesday  publication  to  olfsrt 
a  steady  reduction  in  advertising 
largely  the  result  of  35  vacant 
store  buildings  in  his  Southern 
California  suburban  city. 


Stickley  Retires 


After  39  Years 


JamM  B.  Sticklay 

EDITOR  ac 


Providence,  R.  I. 

James  B.  Stickley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Company  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal  and  liulis- 
tin,  retired  June  1  after  almost 
39  years  with  these  newspapers. 

Mr.  Stickley  became  a  county 
correspondent  on  a  part-time 
basis  in  September,  1924.  The 
following  year,  the  late  Sevellcm 
Brown,  then  managing  editor, 
later  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal-Bulletin,  brought  Mr. 
Stickley  into  the  newspaper  to 
organize  the  state  staff  of  16 
bureaus  with  50  reporters. 

Mr.  Stickley  became  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Bulletin  and 
then  city  editor  of  the  Journal. 
In  1930  he  became  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor,  a  position 
he  occupied  until  1940. 

One  assignment  particularly 
delighted  Mr.  Stickley.  When 
the  Journal  Company  bought 
the  competing  News-Tribune  at 
a  court  sale  in  December,  1937, 
Mr.  Stickley  was  sent  over  to 
operate  the  competition.  He 
organized  a  small  staff  and 
turned  the  other  paper  into  a 
tabloid.  By  Easter  of  1938,  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  News-Tribune 
had  doubled.  However,  efforts  by 
the  Journal  Company  to  sell  the 
property  as  a  going  concern  for 
the  purchase  price  failed,  and 
the  News-Tribune  went  out  of 
business. 

In  October  1940,  Mr.  Stickley 
became  general  manager  for 
administration  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Company. 

After  John  C.  A.  Watkins 
succeeded  Mr.  Brown  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal-Bulletin 
he  appointed  Mr.  Stickley  as¬ 
sistant  publisher.  In  February, 
1961,  Mr.  Stickley  also  became 
vicepresident  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Stickley  was  bom  in 
North  Adams,  Mass,  on  May  3, 
1897  and  moved  with  his  family 
to  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  in  1909.  He 
graduated  from  South  Kingston 
High  School  and  later  enlisted 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  After  basic 
training  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  he 
studied  radio  operations  and  en¬ 
gineering  at  Harvard. 
PUBLISHER  for  June  8,  1961 
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There’s  more  to  New  England 
than  summer  on  the  Cape . . . 


Falmouth,  Cap*  Cod,  Mass. — New  England  Council 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (M), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

North  Adams  lYanscript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e),  Providence  Journal  (m&9), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport 
Post  (s),  Bristol  Press  (e) 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Renter  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


$1,234,000,000  of  America’s  Vacation 
Dollars  are  Spent  in  New  Ens^land 

Just  about  everybody  knows  that  New  England  is  a  summer 
vacation  paradise.  Folks  from  everywhere  travel  to  Tangle- 
wood  and  the  Berkshires,  Mystic  and  Cape  Cod,  Winni- 
pesaukee,  Newport,  and  on  up  the  Maine  coast.  And  the 
vacation  dollars  add  mightily  to  the  area’s  economy,  too. 

Here  are  some  facts  about  New  England  today: 

•  1ft  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  fomiiy  food  tolos 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  rngioM  in  pnr  hontoheid  income  and  toiet 

•  New  England  hoi  over  24,500  monnfactnring  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  1 1  %  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 

and  New  England  produces  .  .  . 

•  1  /6th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1 /3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1  /3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1/2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 


Newspapers  give  you  saturation 
coverage  of  New  England! 

No  other  media  is  as  local  as  newspapers,  and  no 
other  media  gives  the  100%  household  .g 

coverage  afforded  by  newspapers.  ^ 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


Staff  School  Speeds  Up 
Training  of  Reporters 


Camden,  N.  J. 

A  crash  pro^am  to  teach 
new  reporters  the  fundamentals 
of  their  everyday  work  with  a 
11  week  period  of  school  ses¬ 
sions  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post, 

While  the  Gannett  Group,  of 
which  the  Courier-Post  is  a 
member,  has  been  acclaimed  a 
leader  for  its  own  13  week 
training  program,  the  Camden 
Courier-Post  has  gone  beyond 
that  training  in  its  own  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  all  new  staff¬ 
ers,  according  to  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Jim  O’Neill. 

Classes  were  held  on  consecu¬ 
tive  Fridays  from  4:30  to  6  P.M. 


Twelve  reporters  were  en¬ 
rolled  but  attendance  doubled 
that  during  two  sessions  when 
libel  problems  were  under  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  sessions  were 
open  to  all  editorial  staffers. 

The  classes  were  directed  by 
veteran  editors,  reporters  and 
desk  men. 

The  program  was  a  live  per¬ 
formance,  using  specified  story 
situations  for  which  facts  sheets 
were  provided.  Assignments 
were  made  and  facts  obtained 
by  quizzing  editors  who  repre¬ 
sented  news  sources  and  had  the 
facts  available  if  the  right  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked. 

The  reporters  then  wrote  their 
stories,  mostly  shorts,  and  sub¬ 


mitted  them  for  editing  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism. 

Accuracy  and  completeness  of 
coverage  were  the  primary  goal 
of  the  first  few  classes,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  phases  of  report¬ 
ing  such  as  telephoning  the 
story  to  a  rewriteman,  rewrit¬ 
ing,  news  judgment  and  libel. 

“The  program’s  goal  was  to 
develop  in  our  new  men  and 
women,  in  a  hurry,  increased 
alertness  in  probing  for  facts, 
a  phobia  for  accuracy  and  the 
ability  to  write  simply,’’  Mr. 
O’Neill  stated. 

Reaction  and  results  have 
been  favorable.  The  new  report¬ 
ers  generally  feel  that  they  have 
been  helped  immeasurably  and 
their  editors  report  an  increased 
alertness,  improved  writing  and 
greater  enthusiasm. 

Similar  programs  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  future  emphasiz¬ 
ing  other  phases  of  the  business. 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders  First  Four  Months 

(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


Morning 

Lo$  Angeles  Times .  16,078,581 

Miami  Herald  .  14,451,406 

Chicago  Tribune .  11,750,898 

Washington  Post .  II  ,589,362 

New  OHeans  Times-Picayune  .  9,881,778 

Phoenix  Republic  .  9,841,588 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  9,294,315 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  8,935,502 

San  Jose  Mercury .  8,745,824 

Jacksonville  Times-Union .  8,445,994 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  10,731,378 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  10,592,293 

Montreal  La  Pressa .  10,578,339 

L  I.  Newsday-Nassau  .  10,494,821 

Montreal  Star  .  10,183,166 

Phoenix  Gaxette  .  9,865,129 

Detroit  News .  9,716,057 

L  I.  Newsday-Suffolk .  9,586,965 

Washington  Star .  9,447,720 

Toronto  Star  .  9,258,354 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times .  11,491,179 

Chicago  Tribune .  6,472,551 

Miami  Herald  .  5,890,546 

Baltimore  Sun  .  5,638,952 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  5,517,903 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  5,515,293 

Boston  Globe  .  5,134,135 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  4,810,733 

Minneapolis  Tribune .  4,698,039 

Columbus  Dispatch .  4,600,447 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS . 

Miami  Herald  MS  . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  . 

Washington  Post  MS . 

Houston  Chronicle  ES . 

Detroit  News  ES . 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  E&S . 

Baltimore  Sun  ES  . 

Phoenix  Republic  MS . 


27,569,760 

20,341,952 

18,223,449 

16,107,586 

15,926,465 

15,180,055 

14,023,286 

13,784,079 

13,706,661 

13,603,924 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  17,765,107 

Miami  Herald  .  13,980,720 

Chicago  Tribune  .  11,578,453 

Washington  Post .  11,169,959 

New  York  Times  .  10,053,410 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  9,920,647 

Phoenix  Republic .  9,809,640 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  9,222,999 

St.  Petersburg  Times .  8,770,377 

Orlando  Sentinel .  8,508,840 

Evening 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  11,339,678 

Cleveland  Press  and  News  .  10,714,249 

Montreal  Star  .  10,416,912 

Houston  Chronicle  .  9,943,758 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  9,933,630 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  9,806,934 

Washington  Star .  9,739,287 

Toronto  Star .  9,495,809 

San  Diego  Tribune .  8,940,625 

L  I.  Newsday-Nassau  .  8,907,405 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times .  12,420,813 

New  York  Times  .  11,478,331 

Chicago  Tribune .  6,304,155 

New  York  News .  6,253,052 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  5,873,933 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  5,803,067 

Miami  Herald  .  5,509,507 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  5,500,116 

Baltimore  Sun  .  5,460,814 

Boston  Globe .  4,960,001 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  30,185,920 

New  York  Times  MS .  21,531,741 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  19,490,227 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  17,882,608 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  17,142,745 

Washington  Post  MS .  15,308,827 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  15,096,932 

Phoenix  Republic  MS .  14,062,083 

Houston  Chronicle  ES .  14,019,612 

Baltimore  Sun  ES  .  13,557,374 

EDITOR  ac 


Editor  of  Weekly 
Is  Editor -of -Year 
In  Illinois  Salute 

Ubbana,  Ill. 

Verle  V.  Kramer,  editor  of 
the  Gibson  City  Courier,  was 
named  the  1962  winner  of  the 
Illinois  Editor-of -the- Year 
award  at  the  spring  convention 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  May  24. 

Mr.  Kramer  was  presented  a 
silver  on  ebony  plaque.  He  won 
the  award  from  a  field  of  21 
daily  and  25  weekly  newspaper 
editors  who  had  been  nominated 
for  the  honor. 

Heads  of  the  journalism 
schools  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Bradley  University  and 
Northern  Illinois  University  did 
the  final  judging.  Seven  final¬ 
ists  were:  Mr.  Kramer;  Russell 
Hoffman,  Highland  News-Lead¬ 
er;  John  R.  Fornof,  Streater 
Daily  Times-Press;  Paul  Coff¬ 
man,  Proviso  Star-Sentinel;  Sid 
Landfield,  Mt.  Sterling  Demo¬ 
crat-Message;  Edward  Scholl, 
Edison-Norwood  Review;  and 
Richard  Finfgeld,  Henry  News- 
Republican. 

The  award  is  normally  given 
for  outstanding  journalistic 
achievement  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  of  the  award,  but  the 
judges  selected  Mr.  Kramer  for 
his  long-time  dedication  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  community, 
his  state,  and  his  profession 
and  the  consistently  high  stand¬ 
ards  his  newspaper  has  main¬ 
tained,  rather  than  for  any  spe¬ 
cific  achievements  during  1962. 

Mr.  Kramer,  who  has  been 
editor-publisher  of  the  Gibson 
City  weekly  since  1949,  started 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  print¬ 
er  when  he  was  a  high  school 
pupil.  While  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  he  worked 
nights  to  pay  his  college  ex¬ 
penses. 

Before  acquiring  the  Gibson 
City  paper  he  published  the 
Warsaw  (Ill.)  Bulletin  for  22 
years. 

Mr.  Kramer’s  sons,  David  and 
Donovan,  are  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  David  is 
associated  in  the  business  with 
his  father  and  Donovan  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly  at  Casa 
Grande,  Arizona. 

• 

On  Hospital  Group 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Rolland  L.  Adams,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times,  was  appoint- 
^  by  Gov.  William  W.  Scran¬ 
ton  as  a  member  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Hospital  Study  Commis- 
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Another  Color  Kinff  extra: 


Tuition-free  web  offset  training  at  Fairchiid’s Technical  Center 


Here’s  truly  outstanding  customer  service!  At  no 
cost  to  you,  Fairchild  will  train  your  pressmen  in  the 
web  offset  process  prior  to  a  Color  King®  installa¬ 
tion.  Up  to  now,  the  training  of  personnel  has  been 
the  biggest  problem  in  getting  started  in  web  offset. 
But  when  you  buy  a  Color  King,  Fairchild’s  individ¬ 
ually  planned,  tuition-free  training,  assures  you  of  a 
smooth  start-up  and  efficient,  low-cost  operation. 

At  the  Fairchild  Graphic  Technical  Center,  a 
good  pressman  can  become  a  competent  web  offset 
operator  in  about  two  weeks  time.  Here,  uninter¬ 
rupted,  off-premise  training  permits  fast,  efficient 
instruction  in  web  offset  theory,  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance,  under  circumstances  which  are  conducive 
to  learning.  Our  Training  Program  is  flexible, 
geared  to  the  individual’s  past  experience  and  your 
future  plant  requirements.  Thus  the  publisher  who 
buys  a  Color  King  realizes  an  immediate  return  on 
his  investment.  • 


RAi  C  H I  L.D 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATUNTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  &  INSTRUMENT  OF  CANADA  LTD.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU...  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 


Fairchild’s  Technical  Center  is  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  equipped,  company-sponsored  training  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  graphic  arts  industry.  The  w'eb  offset 
section  not  only  has  a  fully  operational  four-unit 
Color  King  press,  but  it  is  also  fully  equipped  to 
teach  camera  operation,  layout  and  stripping,  plate¬ 
making  and  ail  other  operations  required  in  the 
production  of  a  modern  web  offset  newspaper.  No 
other  manufacturer  today  offers  this  outstanding 
service  to  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

Color  King  for  simplified,  efficient  operation 

These  advanced  design  features  make  the  Color 
King  more  productive,  easier  to  operate  and  main¬ 
tain  than  any  other  press  of  its  size  on  the  market 
today:  modern  pneumatic  controls,  heavy  duty  jaw 
type  folder,  true  rolling  bearers,  integrated  design 
and  rugged  construction. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  CK-12 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
n  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  press, 
n  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 

Name _ 

Company _ 

St  reet _ 

City _ Zone. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Quentin  Reynolds: 
Reporter-Raconteur 


By  Ray  Erwin 

BY  QUB24TIN  RBIYNOLDS.  Autobiog. 

raphy  of  Quentin  Reynolds.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.  366  pagres. 

June  C.  $6.96, 

Quentin  Reynolds  is  a  report¬ 
er  who  has  something  to  report 
and  knows  how  to  report  it.  He 
roamed  the  world  in  war  and  in 
peace  as  a  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  and  book  writer.  In  his  in¬ 
triguing  autobiography,  he  re¬ 
calls  scores  of  dramatic,  memo¬ 
rable,  adventuresome,  audacious, 
amusing  or  tragic  stories.  He 
has  the  easy  facility  of  the 
ex  -  sports  writer  in  breezing 
through  his  exciting  experiences. 

The  title  of  this  book,  “By 
Quentin  Reynolds,”  has  been  the 
byline  of  23  previous  books,  so 
he  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
doing  and  how  best  to  do  it 
when  he  typed  his  life  story. 

Bronx  -  bom  and  Brooklyn- 
raised,  this  t3rpewriter  titan  did 
night  reporting  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  while  he  was  in  high 
school  at  $1  a  story  and  some¬ 
times  managed  to  write  three 
stories  in  a  single  night. 

Hitler's  Rise 

After  service  as  a  baseball 
writer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  he  joined  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  which 
sent  him  to  Berlin  to  cover  Hit¬ 
ler’s  rising  threat  to  the  world. 
He  was  made  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Collier’s  magazine  and 
wrote  385  articles  for  it  in  15 
years. 

“Quent”  Reynolds  gives  us  his 
own  agonized  account  of  his  five 
lonely  and  often  desperate  years 
of  waiting  and  preparation  for 
the  eight-week  trial  in  1954  in 
Federal  Court  of  his  libel  suit 
against  syndicated  columnist 
Westbrook  Pegler,  an  erstwhile 
friend.  (I  covered  that  two- 
month  court  battle  for  E&P). 
He  won  $175,001,  the  largest 
sum  ever  awarded  in  a  libel  suit 
in  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Reynolds’  law¬ 
yer,  Louis  Nizer,  gave  a  full  re¬ 
port  of  this  important  trial  in 
his  book,  “My  Life  in  Court,” 
and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  it  in 
Oliver  Pilat’s  “Westbrook  Peg¬ 
ler:  Angry  Man  of  the  Press” 
(Beacon  Press,  1963). 

Mr.  Reynolds  writes: 

“The  eighteen  inches  of  col¬ 
umn  this  man  turned  out  for 
the  twelve  million  readers  of  the 
Hearst  papers  simply  sought  to 


destroy  me. 

“Bewildered  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  incredible  filth,  I 
stayed  in  seclusion  for  two  days 
tr3nng  to  figure  out  a  sensible 
course  of  action.  There  were 
moments  when  I  felt  like  hunt¬ 
ing  the  man  out  and  killing  him 
with  my  bare  hands,  but  an 
inner  voice  warned  me  that  this 
solution  was  no  longer  accept¬ 
able  practice.” 

Offers  Declined 

The  author  writes  that  the 
late  Bill  Corum,  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  brought  him  an  offer  that 
Pegler  would  never  mention  his 
name  again  if  the  suit  was 
dropped. 

On  the  day  the  case  finally 
was  won,  Mr.  Reynolds  said  he 
grasped  Mr.  Nizer’s  hand  and 
told  him:  “You  gave  me  back 
my  life.” 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  book, 
Mr.  Re3molds  writes: 

“Reliving  the  agony  of  my 
mother’s  death,  reliving  the 
frightening  experiences  during 
the  bombing  of  London,  Dieppe 
and  Sidi  Omar,  was  not  pleas¬ 
ant.  Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  re¬ 
live  the  years  preparing  for  the 
Pegler  trial  and  the  eight  weeks 
of  the  trial  itself.  Nature  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  the  soothing  anaes¬ 
thetic  of  time  to  lessen  the  pain 
of  such  experiences,  but  if  we 
insist  upon  dragging  them  up 
from  our  subconscious  minds 
where  they  have  been  lying  dor¬ 
mant  there  isn’t  much  that 
nature  can  do  about  it.  Putting 
a  book  such  as  this  on  paper  is, 
I  imagine,  much  like  going  to  a 
psychiatrist  r^ularly  over  a 
long  period.  Those  who  have  un¬ 
dergone  such  mental  therapy  tell 
me  that  it  can  become  extremely 
painful.  Now  I  can  believe 
them.” 

It  may  have  been  painful  to 
write  the  book;  it  is  pleasant 
and  rewarding  to  read  it.  Front¬ 
line  accounts  of  war  on  both 
sides  of  the  world,  first-person 
reports  on  the  intrigues  of  in¬ 
ternational  diplomacy,  fond 
memories  of  baseball  rookies  and 
greats,  intimate  revelations 
about  such  pals  as  Hemingway, 
Toots  Shor,  Bob  Casey,  Jim  Kil- 
gallen,  Bennett  Cerf,  Heywood 
Broun  and  dozens  of  others 
make  “By  Quentin  Reynolds”  an 
exciting  experience. 


^'HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiitwoiiininnHi  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  I 


I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


WhaVs  In  a  Name  1 

3 

Most  publications  now  consider  it  excessive  to  enclose  | 
j  the  names  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  in  quota-  I 

i  tion  marks.  But  those  who  persist  in  this  rather  old-  | 

fashioned  practice  will  be  better  off  if  they  determine  | 
I  the  correct  form  of  the  names  they  are  quoting.  | 

g  With  newspapers,  this  is  not  always  easy,  for  some  I 
I  newspapers  incorporate  in  their  names  the  names  of  | 

their  communities,  and  some  do  not.  For  purposes  of  | 
I  identification,  however,  the  community  designations  are  I 

I  generally  given  regardless.  | 

y  David  Lawrence,  the  political  columnist,  for  example,  | 
I  steadily  refers  to  the  New  York  “Times"  and  the  New  I 

I  York  “Herald-Trihune.”  No  such  animals;  they’re  the  | 

I  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  —  I 

y  that  is  to  say.  New  York  is  part  of  the  name  in  both  I 

I  instances.  Mr.  Lawrence  also  animadverts  upon  the  I 

J  Washington  “Post"  but  he  can’t  fool  us;  we  know  he  j 

I  means  the  Washington  Post.  = 

I  The  business  of  the  definite  article  is  tricky  too;  some  i 
I  papers  use  it  in  their  titles  and  some  do  not.  Forms  of  | 

I  reference  can  get  sticky;  properly  one  should  speak  of  I 

i  “the  The  New  York  Times  account  of  the  episode”  but  | 

y  the  consensus  probably  would  be  that  this  is  going  too  far.  | 

g  Then  what?  “The  New  York  Times  account”  or  “the  | 

I  New  York  Times  account”?  | 

1  Mr.  Lawrence  also  refers  to  the  Baltimore  “Sun."  I 
I  This  is  more  nearly  accurate,  for  the  name  of  the  paper  I 

I  is  The  Sun.  “The  Baltimore  The  Sun"  does  not  sound  so  I 

I  good.  If  the  quotation  marks  are  persisted  in,  the  only  | 

I  out  is  “The  Sun"  of  Baltimore.  | 

I  The  point  of  all  this  hairsplitting  is  that  he  who  uses  | 

I  quotation  marks  around  newspaper  names  is  setting  a  | 

I  trap  or  two  for  himself.  The,  The  New  York  Times  Style  | 

I  Book  (the  only  place  I  have  found  any  revelation  on  this  | 

3  subject)  specifies  no  quotes  and  The  (with  a  capital  T)  | 

I  in  all  cases.  It  insists  on  The  Times  of  London,  not  The  | 

=  London  Times.  You  can  take  it  from  there.  I 


Wayward  Words 

I  Prexy  is  college  slang  for  president’,  it  is  out  of  its 
I  element  when  applied  to  other  than  college  presidents. 

I  *  «  « 

I  It  is  grammatical  folklore  that  children  are  reared, 
I  animals  are  raised.  Reared,  however,  has  a  flossy  sound. 
I  To  speak  of  children  as  raised  is  sound  American  idiom 
I  and  beyond  cavil. 

g  ♦  *  * 

I  Principal  and  principle  are  often  confused.  Principal 
I  is  an  adjective  meaning  chief  or  leading,  as  in  the 
I  principal  reason;  it  is  also  a  noun  meaning  chief,  as 
I  the  principal  of  the  school.  Principle  is  a  noun  only, 
I  meaning  a  rule,  as  in  a  principle  of  conduct. 

I  *  *  * 

I  To  ravage  is  to  damage  or  destroy;  to  ravish  is  to 
I  rape,  abduct,  or  enchant.  A  building  may  be  ravaged  by 
I  a  fire ;  a  woman  may  be  ravished,  ravishing,  or  both. 

I  «  *  * 

I  People  who  leave  government  jobs  are  often  described 
I  as  going  into  private  industry  (or  business).  Since  in- 
I  dustry  or  business  alone  have  no  connotation  of  public 
I  ownership,  however,  they  should  suflSce  by  themselves. 
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CLEANER  COLORS 


Flii’nt 


MWMUH 


LESS  RUB-OFF 

LESS  STRIKE-THROUGH 


LESS  OFFSET 


BETTER  MILEAGE 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 


ATLANTA  .  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS 
DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 


TWO  LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS 
HAVE  ORDERED 


Deadlines  won^t  wait  and  newspapers  like  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  Daily  News  that,  together, 
produce  nearly  23  million  newspapers  per  week, 
must  rely  on  equipment  that  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  stand  up  under  such  heavy  production 
schedules.  O  The  WOOD  Tensionplate  Super- 
matics  have  met  every  production  test. 
They  cast,  shave,  cool  and  mill  plates, 
ready  for  the  press,  at  speeds  up  to  SV2 
plates  per  minute.  O  Upwards  of  125 
Supermatics  have  been  purchased  by  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  throughout  the  world,  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  these  highly  efficient 


automatic  plate  casting  machines  have  been  proven  to  be  depend¬ 
able  and  economical  in  operation. 


SUPERMATIC 


PLATE  CASTING  MACHINES 


WOOD 

TENSIONPLATE 

SUPERMATIC 


use  with 

tensionplate 
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cylinder 
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lockup 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


mm 


mm 


personal 


LADIES'  DAY  af  tha  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference— new  officers  of  fha 
Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association  line  up  for  picture:  Left  to 
right— Kate  Z.  Laepple,  Allentown  Call>Chronicla,  secretary;  Pat  Hinton, 
Altoona  Mirror,  president;  Rita  Mclnerney,  Bethlehem  Globe  Times, 
vicepresident;  and  Mairy  Jayn  Woge,  Sharon  Herald,  treasurer.  Miu 
Woge  also  was  the  recipient  of  a  Donaldson  Award  for  reporting  in  the 
field  of  medicine. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


The  E.  W.  Fairchild  Award  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Qub  for  the  best 
business  news  reporting  from  abroad 
was  won  this  year  by  Joseph  A. 
Livingston,  financial  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  The  $500 
award,  which  was  presented  at  the 
OPC  .Annual  Awards  Dinner  on 
May  28,  went  to  Mr.  Livingston  for 
his  series  of  articles  on  the  growth 
of  the  Common  Market  and  its  im¬ 
pact  on  the  United  States. 


Fairchild’s  Circulation  Department 
next  week  will  launch  its  usual 
large-scale  on-the-spot  distribution 

of  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
at  the  Chicago  Home  Furnishings 
Market,  June  17-22.  Approximately 
50,000  copies  of  the  paper  will  be 
shipped  to  Chicago  during  the  week 
so  that  each  day’s  edition  will  be 
in  dealers’  hands  as  they  start  on 
their  market  rounds  each  morning. 
The  papers  will  be  stacked  at  all 
key  traffic  spots  at  the  American 
Furniture  Mart  and  Merchandise 
Mart;  room-to-room  distribution  will 
be  made  each  morning  at  six  key 
Chicago  hotels;  lobby  distribution 
will  be  made  at  17  additional  Chi¬ 
cago  hotels  and  motels.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  program  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  Walter  D.  Kelly  anJ 
Thomas  Healey  of  the  Circulation 
Department.  All  this  in  addition  to 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY’s 
regular  national  circulation! 


A  new  correspondent  has  been 
added  to  the  Fairchild  News  Service 
in  Toledo,  O. — G.  F.  Ward,  who  is 
specializing  in  coverage  for  EIXC- 
TRONIC  NEWS  and  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS.  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Pickering  is  now  representing  the 
Fairchild  papers  in  Federal  ^urts 
coverage  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
Edwin  Strickland  is  reporting  for 
all  Fairchild  papers  in  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


Myma  Rosenbaum  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  Fairchild’s  Boston 
bureau  as  a  reporter.  She  will  cover 
the  Boston  area  for  DRUG  NEWS 
WEEKLY. 


FAIRCHILD 
Fublfcations,  Inc. 

7  E«r  12Hi  St.,  Nmv  York,  N.  Y. 

Aiatht.i  ■  sf 

Dsltv  Mmn  KK«rd,  Wmiwk'i  Wasr  Dally, 
Honw  Famiiklngi  Daily,  Faotwaar  Nawt, 
S«ipsrfnark.t  Nawt,  Drag  Nawt  Waakly, 
kSaa't  Waar  Blactrenic  Nawt,  loal^ 
kSatalwarUng  Nawt,  Diractariat. 


Bogart  Is  Promoted 
To  Director  of  IR 

John  Bogart  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  industrial 
relations  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Robert  T.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  executive  vicepresident. 
Mr.  Bogart  has  been  industrial 
relations  manager  of  the  paper 
since  1955. 

Mr.  Bogart  was  graduated 
from  Phillips  Academy  in  1930 
and  in  1934  from  Yale.  He 
joined  the  news  department  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  in  June, 
1934  and  held  various  positions 
in  that  department  until  1941 
when  he  transferred  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  office.  From  1942  until  1946 
he  was  in  the  Army,  serving 
overseas  as  Assistant  Secretary 
General  Staff,  15th  Army  Group 
and  United  States  Forces,  Aus¬ 
tria. 

m  *  * 

James  H.  Ottaway  Jr.  — 
from  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Herald-Record  staff  to  editor  of 
the  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 

Record.  Both  papers  are  owned 
by  Ottaway  Newspapers-Radio 
Inc. 

*  *  Ik 

Richard  Hazelton — resigned 
from  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  staff  and  set  up  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm.  Shutter  & 
Quill,  with  his  wife  at  Weston, 
Conn. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Adams  —  again  Fair- 

fteld-Westport  editor  for  the 
Bridgeport  ( Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald. 

*  <k  * 

Kay  Maxwell,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  —  named  News¬ 
paper  Woman  of  the  Year  by 

the  New  England  Woman’s 
Press  Association.  Miss  Max¬ 
well  was  cited  for  a  series  of 
stories  on  school  drop-outs. 

*  *  * 

David  Vormelker,  veteran 
photographer  —  transferred  to 
obituary  desk  on  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer. 


Charles  W.  Reamer,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Athens  (0.) 
Messenger  —  new  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  Society  of 
Ohio. 

*  *  w 

John  Hbnahan — from  sports 
staff  to  copy  desk  in  the  Sunday 
department  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Garlino  —  from  marine 
editor  to  general  assignment 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer.  Taking  over  marine  desk 
is  Stephen  Blossom  —  from 
the  Sunday  department  copy 
desk. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Leary  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Rice  Lake  Chronotype  — 
elected  president  of  Wisconsin 
Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Syd  Herman,  outdoors  editor 
of  the  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Her¬ 
ald  Times  —  winner  of  the  Mac- 
Quarrie  Foundation  Award  for 
outstanding  work  in  conserva¬ 
tion  journalism. 

*  «  w 

Susan  Coieman,  —  to  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  courthouse  staff 


of  Orange  County  News  Service, 
replacing  Shirley  Jones,  re¬ 
signed. 

«  •  * 

Nancy  Guilo  Jones  —  named 
editor  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Fe 
(Calif.)  Times. 

«  « 

Milt  Brouhard,  medical  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register  —  to  public  relations 
director  of  the  Newporter  Inn 
at  Newport  Beach.  Vera  Moor¬ 
man  succeeds  him  on  the  medi¬ 
cal  news  beat. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Hall,  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald  photographer  — 
to  television  station  KM  TV  as 
director  of  special  events. 

*  V  * 

Ruth  B.  Willey,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Martinsburg  ( W.  Va.) 
Journal;  member  of  the  staff 
for  42  years,  beginning  as  a 
proofreader  —  retired. 

*  *  « 

Leo  D.  Martin,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal 
—  to  the  suburban  desk  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

*  »  * 

Thomas  W.  Jobson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press  —  president  of 
New  Jersey  Associated  Press. 

«  *  « 

Bill  Wh alley  —  from  editor 
of  the  Revere  (Mass.)  Journal 
to  public  relations  staff  of 
American  Airlines,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
York  (Ala.)  Sumter  County 
Journal  —  president  of  the 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Dodge,  editor-in-chief 
of  Saint  Paul  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  —  resigned  to  join  the 
Association  for  International 
Development. 
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Alphonsus  J.  Mitchelx.,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  —  to 
news  director  at  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  m  * 

Jack  Mangum,  a  former 
member  of  the  Aabury  Park 
(N.  J.)  Press  staff  —  to  the 
public  information  department 
of  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co. 

*  «  • 

J.  Bentley  Squibb  of  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department  of 
the  New  York  Times  —  named 
to  the  national  panel  of  arbitra¬ 
tors,  American  Arbitration  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  *  • 

Chables  Peterson  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the  Hay¬ 
ward  (Calif.)  Review. 

*  *  * 

Grace  Barbor,  formerly  wom¬ 
en’s  editor,  Burlingame  (Calif.) 
Advance-Star  —  now  aide  to 
Merla  Zellenbach,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  columnist.  Blake 
Green  —  now  women’s  editor 
of  the  Advance-Star. 

it  m  * 

Robert  Turnrull,  city  editor 
and  outdoor  trail  columnist,  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail  —  a  cita¬ 
tion  from  the  Young  Men’s  Ca¬ 
nadian  Club  for  a  10-part  series, 
dealing  with  preservation  of 
beauty  along  the  Credit  River. 

*  «  « 

Charles  Katzman,  former 
public  relations  oflScer  and 
teacher  at  UCLA’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  —  now 
public  information  ofRcer  for 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court. 

*  it  it 

BriNFR  R.  Nelson,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa) 
Daily  Courier  for  38  years  — 
retired.  He  is  succeeded  by  How¬ 
ard  L.  Hoffmaster  —  from  the 
Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messenger. 
At  various  times  Mr.  Nelson 
also  covered  politics  and  wrote 
editorials. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Ann  Grossmann  of  the 
women’s  department  staff  — 
named  fashion  editor  and  teen¬ 
agers’  advice  colunmist  for  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch.  Maggi  Vaughan, 
fashion  editor,  resigned  to  travel 
in  Europe. 

*  *  * 

Winfield  C.  Withers — from 
advertising  director,  Nampa 
Idaho  Free  Press,  to  business 
manager,  Caldwell  (Ida.)  News 
Tribune.  Erwin  Reese  —  from 
advertising  manager,  Burley 
(Ida.)  Herald-Bulletin,  to  ad  di¬ 
rector,  Idaho  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Hekdt,  publisher  of  the 


Caldwell  (Ida.)  News  Tribune 
—  named  publisher  of  The 
Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle.  Both 
newspapers  are  members  of  the 
Scripps  League. 

it  *  * 

Joseph  Eble  —  from  feature 
reporting  for  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  to  its  magazines  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  «  * 

Alfred  Segal,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  and  Times-Star 
columnist  —  honored  as  City 
Gospel  Mission’s  “Friend  of  the 
Year”  for  his  longrtime  support 
of  that  institution. 

*  #  * 

Charles  E.  Warder,  day 
news  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau — transferred  to  New  York 
as  a  sports  wire  filing  editor. 

Burl  Osborne  of  the  Charles¬ 

ton  bureau  —  replaced  Mr. 
Warder  as  day  news  editor. 
Kennetth  M.  Clark  —  added  to 
the  Charleston  staff  from  the 
AP  Knoxville  bureau. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Yaryan,  formerly  with 
United  Press  International  in 
Newark  (N.  J.)  —  to  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  city 
desk. 

rt  a  * 

Jack  MacBeth,  former  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  reporter  — 
named  executive  assistant  to 
Canada’s  Health  Minister  Judy 
LaMarsh. 

it  m  it 

Paul  Pittman,  editor  &  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tylertown  (Miss.) 
Times  —  to  publicity  director 
for  Mississippi  Democratic 
gfubematorial  nominee  and  for¬ 
mer  Gov.  J.  P.  Coleman. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Lou  Ann  Hays,  jour¬ 
nalism  sophomore  at  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women  —  to 
staff  writer  for  the  summer  with 
the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star. 

•  •  * 

Edna  Wilkinson,  staff  writer 
the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star  —  to 
president  of  the  Magnolia  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Womens 
club  in  Meridian. 

*  *  « 

Bob  Shibiey  —  appointed 
sports  editor.  La  Habra  (Calif.) 
Star  from  sports  •writing  for 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  Daily 
News.  He  succeeds  Dave  Tay¬ 
lor,  moving  to  the  city  desk. 

«  *  • 

Virgil  Meobert,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  Hayward  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
view  —  to  Oakland  ((^alif.) 
Tribune  news  staff. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Mahone^t — named  as¬ 
sistant  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
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BRUISED  BUT  HAPPY— Mother  (Mrs.  Cecelia  MeCu*  of  the  New 
Kensington  Daily  Dispatch)  and  daughter  (Janet  McCue  of  the 
Tarentum  Valley  Daily  News)  share  their  joy  as  winners  of  top  writing 
awards  in  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Miss  McCue  was  injured 
in  an  auto  accident  on  the  way  to  the  meeting. 


Times.  He  began  as  a  classified  Gerald  V.  Levesque,  former 
salesman  27  years  ago.  bank  employe — named  district 

*  •  ♦  circulation  manager  of  the  Guy 

Bill  Tanner — promoted  to  Gannett  newspapers  in  the 

assistant  city  editor  of  the  Cleve-  Lewiston- Auburn  area  in  Maine. 
land  (O.)  Press.  SEYMOUR  Raiz  *  *  * 

— from  community  page  editor  John  Alden  Sennino  — 
to  suburban  page  editor.  Ken-  named  business  editor  of  the  Los 
NETH  SoLT — from  copy  desk  to  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Exam- 
picture  editor.  Bob  Kirsop  —  iner.  Alex  N.  Campbell,  finan- 
from  picture  editor  to  the  copy  cial  editor — will  devote  full  time 
desk.  to  his  column. 

it  *  m  it  a  * 

Robert  B.  Stewart  —  from  George  R.  Berdes,  lecturer  in 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  journalism  at  Marquette  Univer- 
staflf  to  director  of  public  rela-  sity,  Milwaukee  —  awarded  a 
tions,  Pennsylvania  Department  grant  by  the  West  German  gov- 
of  Forests  and  Waters  at  $8,163  emment  for  summer  travel  and 
a  year.  study  in  that  country.  He  will 

*  *  *  write  for  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 

Charles  F.  Ayres — from  as-  Post-Crescent  and  Green  Bay 

sociate  editor  of  the  San  Fran-  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette, 
cisco  (Calif.)  Daily  Commercial  *  *  * 

News  to  assistant  manager  of  Irita  Van  Doren,  who  retired 
the  S.F.  Chamber  of  Commerce  May  31  as  literary  editor  of  the 
publicity  department.  New  York  Herald  Tribune — 

*  *  *  becoming  an  editorial  consultant 

Yolande  Gwin — from  promo-  to  the  publishing  firm  of  William 

tion  department  to  society  editor  Morrow  and  Company, 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  ♦  *  * 

succeeding  Sue  Brown  Sterne,  T.  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  editor  of 
retired,  after  18  years.  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 

The  column  that  pioneered  space  exploration  t 

WONDERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

btf  Dr.  t.  Ml,  Levitt 

Translated  into  many  languages,  appearing  in 
scores  of  newspapers  throughout  the  world, 
WONDERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  is  stiU  ahead  of 
the  news  in  space  research  and  exploration. 

Authoritative  and  timely.  Dr.  Levitt’s  fascinating  750-word 
column  tells  your  readers  what  is  coming  next  in  space. 

For  weekend  release.  Illustrated. 

Send  for  samples  and  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

i  250  Park  An.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Td:  YUkon  6-762S 
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Pilot’s  Huntin^on  Beach  daily 
edition  —  married. 


Changes  Follow 
Retirement  Rule 


Personal 

{Continued  from  page  55) 


Ledger — named  to  a  fourth  term 
as  trustee  of  Mississippi  Collei^e. 


Lex)  Noonan — from  the  night 
copy  desk  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register  to  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Garden  Grove 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 


WiLLMAR  Thorkelson,  relig¬ 
ious  news  writer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star — cited  by 
the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  his 
coverage  of  news  of  all  faiths 
during  the  past  15  years. 


MoHice 


Dick  Hines,  city  hall  reporter  Whitlock  Co.  Veej 
for  the  Advertiser,  was  moved 

to  assistant  editorial  writer  to  _  ... 

fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  vicepresidents  ( 

transfer  of  William  McDonald  Company  Inc., 

to  the  editorship  of  the  Ala-  tion  promotion  servit 
hama  Journal  when  C.  M.  Stan-  appoint^  by  Bv 

ley  was  retired.  Johnson,  president. 

Bob  Duke  was  moved  into  Mr.  They  are: 

Hines’  former  job.  John  M.  Hyer,  a  divis 

Dan  Dowe,  Alabama  Journal  rtianaj^r  since  19^2 ; 
city  editor,  was  made  assistant  Columbus  (0. 

editor  of  the  Alabama  Journal  years, 

to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  Lewis  F.  Mottice,  a 
letirement  of  Fred  Thornton.  sales  manager  since  IJ 
To  fill  the  place  on  the  city  "lerly  with  the  Columi 
desk,  William  Rasco  was  trans-  Cleveland  Plain  Dt 
ferred  from  the  “slot”  on  the  Marietta  Times.  His  so 
news  desk.  J-  Mottice,  is  circulati 

Archie  McKay  Jr.,  former  ager  of  the  Morris  (II 
amusements  editor  was  moved  Herald. 
to  the  city  desk  and  the  daily  _  Both  Mr.  Hyer  and  . 
column  was  discontinued.  tice  began  their  careen 

Mildred  Smith,  county  re-  and  both  hi 

porter  for  35  years  was  retired,  niemters  of  the  Inte: 

Ramona  Martin,  former  Ad-  Circulation  Managers 
vertiser  reporter,  was  named  to  tion. 
the  State  Capitol  staff  on  the  * 

Alabama  Journal  to  fill  a  va-  Jane  Stretch  Sees 
cancy  caused  by  the  transfer  Pj.turt*  Ast  Laurver 
of  Forrest  Castleberry  to  the  L,aicyer 

Advertiser  staff.  Came 

Steve  Ball  was  added  to  the  More  than  300  perso: 
Advertiser  news  staff.  Bruce  the  Camden  County  Ch 
Jetton,  publisher  of  the  Wet-  Commerce  recently  ir 
umpka  (Ala.)  Herald,  a  weekly,  tribute  to  Miss  Jane  A. 
was  named  state  editor  of  the  retiring  editor  of  the 
Advertiser  to  succeed  John  Wil-  Courier-Post. 


Robert  F.  Huebscher — pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  sales,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une.  Richard  I.  Halvorsen — 
moved  up  to  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager  for  admin¬ 
istration. 


3  Editors  Promoted 
On  Plain  Dealer 

Cleveland 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  announced  three 
promotions  of  editorial  execu¬ 
tives. 

J.  Barry  Mullaney,  who  has 
been  assistant  editor,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Russell  H.  Reeves,  who  has 
been  night  managing  editor,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  newly 
created  position  of  day  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

David  I.  Rimmel,  who  has 
been  assistant  night  managing 
editor,  has  been  made  night 
managing  editor. 

Joseph  F.  Saunders,  telegraph 
and  cable  editor,  becomes  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  editorial  writer. 
His  Sunday  column  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

Vernon  L.  Havener,  assistant 
news  editor  and  copydesk  chief, 
succeeds  Mr.  Saunders. 

Theodore  J.  Mellow,  a  copy 
editor  for  10  years,  becomes  as¬ 
sistant  news  ^itor. 


Reid  Zimmerman,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  IForW-WcroId  staff  mem¬ 
ber  for  44  years — retired. 


Robert  Phipps — from  sports 
staff,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  to  the  city  staff. 


Robert  A.  Smith,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal  for  seven  years — pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


C.  Joseph  Scott,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  reporter  and 
later  feature  writer  for  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times — to  sales 
executive  at  the  New  York  office 
for  Realm  magazine. 


Milton  F.  Huntington,  for¬ 
mer  reporter-photographer  for 
the  Daily  Kennebec  Journal  in 
Augusta,  Me.  —  appointed  by 
Grov.  John  Reed  as  executive 
secretary  of  Maine  Safety  Com¬ 
mittee. 


50-Year  Employe  j 

Bristol,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Lucia  O.  Thompson,  busi- 
ness  office  manager  of  the  up. 

Bristol  Press,  was  given  a  testi-  ^ 

Bea  Pate,  society  editor  of  the  monial  dinner  by  75  employes  uia 

and  guests  of  the  newspaper  on 
anniversary  with  the 
I  company.  She  received  a  check 
^  I  from  E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  co-pub-  La 

^  I  lisher,  and  a  watch  from  the  J®' 

■  employes  and  the  company,  pre- 
Editor  Louis  F. 

.  JIf  Bachman,  master  of  ceremonies. 
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Hoe  Lithomaster.supplied  it 

Lerner  Home  Newspapers  had  a  special  situation;  19 
newspapers,  averaging  a  total  of  200  pages  per  week, 
ranging  in  circulation  from  2100  to  61,000;  10  printed 
on  one  day,  6  on  another.  The  Hoe  Lithomaster  was 
designed  to  meet  such  situations  —  where  syeed, 
qu'  lity  and  dependability  are  the  prime  factors.  This 
is  only  one  example  of  the  Lithomaster's  versatility. 
Let  us  give  you  the  complete  story.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 
910  East  138  Street,  HOE  New  York  54.  N.  Y. 
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Proof  of  Monarch  s 
“UP  TIME”  performance 


Monarch  typesetting  machines  are 
proven  producers  .  .  .  Monarch  “up 
time"  gives  publishers  and  printers  the 
production  they  need.  Repeat  orders 
are  the  proof. 

Put  your  plant  on  "up  time”  with 
Monarchs  . . .  the  proven  linecasting 
machine  for  automatic  operation. 


iCfft 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

A  Division  of  HarriS'lntortype  Corporation 


Sat  in  Fotosatter  Gothic  No.  13  and  News  Gothic 


Main  office  and  plant  of  Asahi  in  Tokyo. 

Tokyo  re^lar  production  on  June  1, 


Japan,  which  has  been  his¬ 
torically  isolated  not  only  from 
the  outside  world  but  even  from 
itself  due  to  its  bad  roads  and 
natural,  as  well  as  man-made, 
barriers,  has  closely  unified 
through  two  marvels  of  the 
electronic  age:  television  (now 
found  in  more  than  half  of  all 
homes)  and  the  facsimile  news¬ 
paper,  first  put  in  use  by  the 
Asahi. 

In  1959,  the  Asahi  already 
published  separate  morning  and 
evening  editions  in  Tokyo  and 
three  large  cities  south  of 
Tokyo:  Nagoya,  Osaka  and 
Kokura  in  Kyushu.  Its  combined 
circulation  (including  morning 
and  evening  editions)  was  about 
seven  million  daily. 

While  readers  in  Tokyo  and 
south  of  Tokyo  had  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  the  Asahi 
on  the  day  of  publication,  those 
in  the  north,  particularly  in  the 
populous  area  around  Sapporo 
in  Hokkaido,  600  miles  from 
Tokyo,  would  get  their  edition, 
which  came  by  train,  as  much 
as  24  hours  later. 

Twenty  thousand  persons, 
however,  bought  this  delayed 
edition,  encouraging  the  Asahi 
to  look  into  the  possibilities  of 
publishing  a  special  Sapporo 
edition. 

Asahi  could  have  opened  a 
fifth  plant.  It  decided,  however, 
to  experiment  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  facsimile  process  whereby 
complete  newspaper  pages  can 
be  sent  from  one  publication 
center  to  another. 

12  Channels  Used 

It  became  the  world’s  first 
newspaper  to  use  facsimile  in 


1959.  Competition  being  very 
keen  in  Japan,  the  AsahVs  main 
competitor,  the  Yomiuri,  also 
rushed  in  with  a  plan  to  trans¬ 
mit  its  paper  by  facsimile  to 
Sapporo,  but  was  beaten  by  the 
Asahi  by  half  an  hour.  Today 
the  Yomiuri  also  has  a  facsimile 
plant  for  its  Takauka  edition, 
west  of  Tokyo. 

The  Asahi  daily  transmits 
three  morning  and  two  evening 
editions  from  Tokyo  via  17  re¬ 
peater  stations  over  12  tele¬ 
phone  channels.  Two  pages  can 
be  sent  together  in  13  minutes. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  have  a 
newspaper  identical  with  the 
Tokyo  edition  appear  in  Sap¬ 
poro  just  an  hour  and  40 
minutes  later. 

After  trying  both  letterpress 
and  the  photo-offset  process, 
Asahi  decided  that  photo-off¬ 
set  produced  a  clearer  copy  and 
has  been  using  it  almost  since 
the  beginning. 

The  nature  of  the  Japanese 
alphabet — Chinese  characters — 
of  which  more  than  2500  dif¬ 
ferent  ideograms  are  currently 
used  by  newspapers,  makes 
facsimile  doubly  difficult.  The 
large  number  of  strokes  for 
each  character  in  so  small  a 
space  could  very  easily  blur  the 
type  face — and  in  the  case  of 
one  or  two  complex  characters 
(such  as  the  word  “cloud” 
which  has  12  horizontal  lines  in 
a  space  of  two  millimeters)  it 
actually  does  appear  somewhat 
blurred  in  the  facsimile  edition. 

Aside  from  the  initial  cost  of 
the  machines,  high  transmission 
costs  (about  $11,945  per  month) 
and  added  cost  of  the  higher 
quality  paper  of  the  Sapporo 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Fax  in  Japan 
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edition  (roughly  2  percent  more 
expensive  than  newsprint  used 
in  Tokyo),  the  AsaJii  expects 
in  the  long  run  to  save  money. 
Employes  in  the  printing  de¬ 
partment  have  been  cut  by  one- 
third  over  the  number  ordinari¬ 
ly  needed  to  produce  a  newspa¬ 
per  by  conventional  means. 

Not  all  pages  are  sent  by 
facsimile.  For  certain  feature 
or  advertising  pages,  page  nega¬ 
tives  are  sent  ahead  by  air.  The 
last  page  of  the  newspaper 
(morning  editions  run  12  to  14 
pages,  while  evening  editions 
run  8  pages)  contains  local 
news  and  differs,  of  course,  from 
the  Tokyo  edition.  In  fact  two 
different  local  pages  appear  for 
different  Sapporo  editions. 

Makeup  in  Tokyo 

They  are  written  by  a  staff 
of  21  reporters  in  Sapporo  and 
11  reporters  scattered  in  small 
bureaus  in  Hokkaido  prefecture, 
of  which  Sapporo  is  the  capital. 
However,  the  page  is  edited  and 
made  up  in  Tokyo  where  it  is 
transmitted  by  facsimile  back 
to  Sapporo. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the 
Aaahi's  facsimile  edition  in  Sap¬ 
poro,  circulation  there  has  in¬ 


creased  from  20,000  to  110,000. 

Recently,  Baertil  Dalin,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Stockholm’s 
Dagens  Nyheter,  visited  Asahi 
and  stated  that  his  newspaper 
had  already  ordered  facsimile 
machines  from  England  and 
hoped  to  have  a  facsimile  edition 
printed  beginning  in  1964  in  a 
plant  300  miles  from  Stockholm. 

Pravda  has  also  sent  observ¬ 
ers  three  times.  The  latest  visi¬ 
tor  was  the  newspaper’s  chief 
engineer,  who  reportedly  said 
Pravda  was  planning  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  facsimile  edition  in  Len¬ 
ingrad. 

While  certain  bugs  still  re¬ 
main  to  be  ironed  out,  such  as 
occasional  transmission  difficul¬ 
ties  and  the  slight  delays  caused 
by  imperfect  transmission,  the 
Aaahi’s  chief  engineer,  Ryomei 
Kubota,  is  proud  that  in  the 
three-and-a-half  years  the  news¬ 
paper  has  transmitted  five  edi¬ 
tions  a  day  over  five  transmit¬ 
ting  machines,  an  edition  has 
never  been  missed. 

• 

In  Retirement 

Butte,  Montana 

S.  A.  McKitrick  has  retired 
after  42  years  as  a  stereotyper 
and  stereo  department  foreman, 
most  of  them  in  Montana.  He 
started  on  the  Anaconda  Stand¬ 
ard  in  1920. 


ArtofOzarks 
In  New  Building 

Monett,  Mo. 

Adequate  room  for  expansion, 
colorful  but  practical  interior 
decorating  and  plenty  of  adja¬ 
cent  parking  space  are  features 
of  the  recently  completed  Mon¬ 
ett  Times  building,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  district. 

Measuring  50  feet  wide  and 
137  feet  long,  the  front  of  the 
structure  is  14  feet  high  with 
a  reddish -orange  Roman  brick 
area  which  frames  a  white  solar 
tile  panel  38  feet  wide  and  eight 
feet  high.  The  newspaper’s 
name  is  affixed  over  the  solar 
tile  in  chocolate  brown  porce¬ 
lain-over-steel  letters. 

Absence  of  windows  in  the 
new  6,850  square  foot  structure 
is  a  radical  departure  in  Monett 
construction. 

Fifteen  tons  of  air-condition¬ 
ing  make  the  new  Times  build¬ 
ing  comfortable  throughout  with 
10  tons  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  and  five  tons  in  the 
front  area. 

Interior  panel  walls  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  paintings  of  various 
types  blending  with  the  particu¬ 
lar  color  of  the  rooms. 

Two  of  the  paintings  are  30* 
by  36*  oils  of  typical  Ozarks 
scenes  painted  by  the  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  artist,  Oliver  Corbett. 

“We  decided  that  we  would 
make  the  Monett  Times’  interior 
typical  of  the  area  in  which  we 
live,”  Kenneth  G.  Meuser,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said,  “so  we  have  tracked 
down  other  pictures  painted  by 
Missouri  artists  portraying  lead 
and  zinc  mines  of  earlier  days, 
a  colorful  well-known  inn  at 
Hollister,  Mo.,  a  street  scene  of 
Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  and 
water  colors  of  streams  and 
hills  that  provoke  attention.” 

• 

Gold  Type  Course 

I  Huntsville,  Tex. 

Journalism  students  at  Sam 
Houston  State  Teachers  College 
are  learning  something  about 
.  printing  a  paper  as  well  as  writ- 
I  ing  for  it.  The  course  is  in 
I  cold  type  composition  and  offset. 


3  Wood  Supermatics 
Go  to  Queensland 

Three  Supermatic  Autoplate 
machines,  made  in  the  U.S.  by 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  have  met  produc¬ 
tion  standards  in  the  plant  of 
the  Queensland  Newspapers, 
Brisbane,  Australia. 

They  are  the  first  Supermat- 
ics — fully  automatic  platecast- 
ers — in  a  plant  below  the  Equa¬ 
tor.  The  units  are  now  being 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain 
by  Linotype  and  Machinery  Ltd, 
under  the  name  of  Seniormatie 
Autoplates. 

A  modern  stereo  department, 
with  diffused  lighting,  metal 
acoustic  tile  ceiling  and  steel 
floor,  is  being  constructed  in  the 
home  of  the  Queensland  Courier- 
Mail  and  Telegraph. 

131  Crates  Contain 
Press  Equipment 

Chicago 

A  new  port  record  was  set 
here  last  month  when  13  news¬ 
paper  presses  and  three  folding 
machines,  weighing  a  total  of 
2,300,000  pounds,  were  packed 
in  131  crates  and  shipped  on  the 
freighter  Zenobia  Martini  to 
Mirror  Newspapers  Ltd.,  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia.  Sale  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
marked  one  phase  of  a  Tribune 
replacement  program  that 
eventually  will  cost  $7,200,000. 
• 

28  Ipm  Tape  Unit 

A  high  speed  TTS  operating 
unit  designed  for  the  Linotype 
Elektron  linecasting  machine 
has  been  introduced  by  the 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment  di¬ 
vision  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation.  Desig¬ 
nated  the  TTS  TOU  76-3  by 
Fairchild,  this  newest  addition 
to  Fairchild’s  complete  system 
for  the  tape  operation  of  line¬ 
casting  machines  is  specifically 
designed  for  use  with  the  Elek¬ 
tron.  The  TOU  76-3  is  designed 
to  operate  at  28  lines  per  minute. 
'The  rated  capacity  of  the  Elek¬ 
tron  is  16  newspaper  lines  per 
minute. 


IMPERIAL  Photoengraving 
Engineering  Service  Beats 
Them  ALL!  When  considering  a 

photoengraving  plant,  (1)  check  IMPERIAL 
for  consultation,  layout  and  equipment  to 
meet  your  requirements  (2)  check  the  low 
cost-as  low  as  $12,000...depending  on  plant 
production.  Isn't  this  what  you  want ...  a 
completely  installed  plant  at  an  economical 
price?  Your  inquiry  hrings  prompt  reply. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  50  •  PHILADELPHIA  34-  •  NEW  YORK  T 
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Average  Standard 
Of  Work  Met  with 
Comfortable  Pace 

Last  summer,  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  undertook  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  wa?e  cost  con¬ 
trol  system  in  the  Aurora  Becu- 
eon-News,  financed  jointly  by 
ANPA/RI  and  Copley  Press 
Inc. 

The  weekly  Composing  Room 
Performance  Report  is  the  heart 
of  the  performance  evaluation 
system.  It  also  provides  the  basis 
for  developing  improved  work 
methods.  It  is  prepared  weekly 
by  an  assistant  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  is  submitted 
through  the  latter  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  A  one-page  explanation 
of  chang^es  in  performance  of 
each  area  since  the  previous 
week  accompanies  the  report;  it 
includes  notes  on  progress  of 
improvement  projects. 

One  column  of  the  report 
shows  the  standard  hours,  or 
hours  that  should  have  been 
used  in  each  work  area  for  the 
work  processed  during  the  week. 
A  second  column  shows  the  ac¬ 
tual  hours,  and  a  third  column 

Tki  iitwif  fli$  ptm, 
tkt  b«tt$t  iktij  like 

IDEAL'S 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
mokes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  moke  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black/ 
white,  or  color  on  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 

Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  ta  help 
hhn  produce  the  best  possibly  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 

CuHimg  ttubbmn  x  %" 
up  ta  22*  hmg  cmrri^d  Im 
itpck  of  oil  fixiM. 

MtrWUl 
HOUaSHOW 
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shows  the  percent  performance 
— obtained  by  dividing  standard 
hours  by  actual  hours.  These 
weekly  performance  figures  in¬ 
dicate  the  effectiveness  of  com¬ 
posing  room  labor. 

The  level  of  activity  this  sys¬ 
tem  recognizes  as  100  percent 
permits  a  person  working  a 
comfortable  pace  to  average 
standard  performance  during  a 
normal  work  day.  Experience 
shows  that  in  areas  to  which 
standards  have  not  been  previ¬ 
ously  applied,  the  first  measure¬ 
ment  of  work  reveals  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  50  to  70  percent 
area.  If  work  procedures  are 
improved  by  such  means  as  re¬ 
vised  scheduling  of  work,  pro¬ 
viding  necessary  tools,  and  elim¬ 
inating  delays,  performance  can 
be  improved  to  80  or  90  percent. 

How  Calculations  Are  Made 

To  calculate  performance, 
work  units  reflecting  composing 
room  work-load  are  multiplied 
by  appropriate  engineered  pro¬ 
duction  standards  to  calculate 
the  standard  time.  Actual  time 
is  taken  from  time  cards.  The 
production  standards  were  de¬ 
veloped  from  tables  of  predeter¬ 
mined  body  motion  times.  In  the 
past  10  years,  various  systems 
for  measuring  work  using  pre¬ 
determined  motion  times  have 
become  available  and  are  now 
rather  widely  used  in  industry. 
Motions  used  to  do  a  job  are 
observed  and,  later,  times  are 
assigned  to  the  motions  from  a 
series  of  tables.  This  approach 
eliminates  the  need  to  time  man¬ 
ual  work  with  a  stop  watch. 

Changes  being  installed  or 
under  consideration  at  the  Bea¬ 
con-News  include  adjusting  per¬ 
forator  shifts  to  more  closely 
match  workload;  assignment  of 
a  single  copy  cutter  to  improve 
flow  of  copy  to  the  perforator 
operators;  use  of  permanent 
base  to  replace  cast  base  mate¬ 
rial  for  ad  assembly,  and  re¬ 
training  of  editorial  people  in 
calculating  of  head  spacing  to 
reduce  re-setting  of  heads. 


Flexible  Printing 
Plates  Mouided  in 
30-Second  Process 

Chicago 

A  method  of  producing  flexi¬ 
ble  duplicate  plates  for  letter- 
press  printing  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  St.  Louis  plant. 
Called  the  FlxoTyi)e  Process, 
the  method  is  being  backed  by 
the  Wrap-Around  Printing  Plate 
Corporation  with  headquarters 
in  St.  Louis  and  a  sales  office 
and  laboratory  at  5847  W.  Law¬ 
rence  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Using  the  impact  method  of 
casting,  the  plates  are  cast  or 
molded  from  Metalite,  a  tough, 
flexible  and  resilient  compound 
of  modern  materials  and  metal¬ 
lic  powders.  The  plates  can  be 
used  either  flat,  or  curved 
around  a  cylinder  for  rotary 
printing.  Wrapping  around  a 
cylinder  produced  no  appreci¬ 
able  distortion. 

Cost  of  producing  the  plates 
is  said  to  be  less  than  for  com¬ 
mon  stereotypes.  The  plates  con¬ 
sume  less  ink  than  ordinary 
metal  plates. 

The  mould  for  casting  the 
plates  looks  like  an  ordinary 
stereotype  matrix,  but  is  treated 
with  a  resin  which  is  cured 
after  moulding  to  form  a  per¬ 
manent  mould  unaffected  by 
moisture  or  temperature.  An 
unlimited  number  of  duplicate 
plates  can  be  cast  from  a  cured 
mould. 

The  matrix  may  be  formed 
from  an  original  plate  or  type 
form,  either  by  rolling  or  by 
direct  pressure. 

The  curing  or  setting  is  done 
by  placing  the  moulded  matrix 
in  a  special  dryer  which  holds 
the  matrix  by  vacuum,  keeping 
it  in  register  and  controlling 
shrinkage. 

The  cured  mould  is  next 
placed  in  the  casting  unit  in 
proper  position  for  register.  The 
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Fred  Jernt  holds  a  FIxoTypa 
Process  plate. 


mould  is  of  the  same  depth  as 
the  original  type  or  plate  and 
the  thickness  of  the  backing  is 
controlled  by  the  steel  die  which 
is  clamped  over  it.  The  plate 
is  cast  to  exact  thickness,  so 
that  there  is  no  need  for  shav¬ 
ing  after  the  cast  is  made. 

For  newspaper  work  the  plate 
cut-off  is  predetermined  and  the 
steel  die  is  made  to  the  exact 
size  needed  for  the  press.  Regis¬ 
tering  the  moulds  after  curing 
enables  the  operator  to  make 
color  plates  in  register.  Depth 
and  size  are  held  by  vacuum  in 
the  curing  box. 

Routing,  especially  on  color 
plates,  is  eliminated  because  the 
FlxoType  mould  can  be  made 
without  using  dead  metal  in  the 
original  form. 

The  finished  mould  is  placed 
on  pins  in  the  casting  unit, 
lock^  in  place  and  is  moved 
automatically  into  the  unit.  A 
vacuum  is  created  in  the  cavity 
and  at  the  moment  of  maxi¬ 
mum  vacuum,  pre  -  plasticized 
material  is  moved  into  the  space. 
Because  of  the  thinness  of  the 
plate  and  the  conductivity  of 
the  metal  content  of  the  Metal¬ 
ite,  heat  transfer  takes  place 
quickly  and  hardening  is  instan¬ 
taneous.  The  whole  operation  of 
casting  takes  about  30  seconds. 
The  only  hand  operation  is  the 
cutting  off  of  the  sprue  after 
the  cast  is  made. 

A  full  newspaper  plate  14^" 
X  22% "  X  .105"  will  weigh  about 
one  pound.  The  thin  plate  is 
mounted  on  a  light-weight  sad¬ 
dle  which  is  permanently  hinged 
to  the  press  cylinder.  Wrap¬ 
around  plate  and  saddle  together 
weigh  about  4  pounds  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  45  lbs.  of  the 
average  stereotype  plate. 

In  addition  to  the  prototype 
in  production  in  St.  Louis,  a 
second  unit  is  installed  at  the 
sales  office  in  Chicago. 

• 

Photon  Appoints  Murtha 

The  appointment  of  Vincent 
J.  Murtha  as  Western  District 
sales  manager  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Vincent  B.  Morri¬ 
son,  general  sales  manager  of 
Photon  Inc. 
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Wkat  makes 
Elektron  II  the  fastest 
manually-operated 
linecasting  machine? 


Continuous  assembly  through  straight  line  delivery 
—While  one  line  is  on  the  way  into  the  elevator  jaws 
the  operator  starts  assembling  the  next  line.  There’s 
no  stop  and  go  on  Elektron  II.  The  line,  goes  in 
straight  to  the  first  elevator.  Simply  touch  a  trip 
lever  on  the  left  side  of  the  keyboard  or  press  a  but¬ 
ton  on  the  right  side.  Power  delivers  the  line.  There's 
no  assembling  elevator,  so  delivery  takes  only  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  and  minimum  operator  effort. 


Human  Engineering — Controls  are  within  easy 
reach.  Time  and  effort  needed  to  operate  them  is 
dramatically  reduced.  No  stretching.  No  reaching. 
Elevate  or  fan  magazines?  Touch  a  button.  Line 
length  indicator  and  assembler?  They're  at  eye  level. 

There’s  a  lot  more  about  Elektron  II  that  makes 
sense.  Check  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
for  the  full  story.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Mergenthaler 


Computer  System 
Will  Biminate 
Tom  Tape  Step 

From  a  report  to  the  Institite 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  by  Roy  N. 
Walden,  chief  accountant  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune. 

We  have  ei^ht  Teletypesetter 
perforators  which  provide  justi¬ 
fied  and  word-hyphenated  paper 
tape.  This  tape  runs  through  a 
transmitter-distributor,  set 
alongside  the  perforator,  which 
reads  the  tape  code  and  trans¬ 
mits  by  electrical  impulse  the 
code  reading  through  an  allot¬ 
ter  to  a  re-perforator  or  tape 
punch  at  each  of  our  high-speed 
Intertype  Monarch  linecasting 
machines. 

This  paper  is  transmitted,  by 
electrical  impulse,  from  the  per¬ 
forator  to  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  at  a  rate  of  ten  charac¬ 
ters  a  second,  which  is  about  17 
column  lines  a  minute.  The 
Monarch  machines  are  capable 
for  casting  lines  at  the  rate  of 
14  lines  a  minute. 

The  TTS  allotter  is  simply  a 


bank  of  relays,  controlled,  or  set 
up  for  our  needs  manually  by 
switches.  These  relays  provide 
a  link  from  any  particular  per¬ 
forator  to  any  linecaster,  based 
on  the  plug-in  or  switching  ar¬ 
rangement.  No  memory  or  logic 
is  housed  within  the  allotter. 

We  investigated  the  possible 
use  of  the  computer  to  ac¬ 
complish  two  main  objectives: 
(1)  to  eliminate  a  bothersome 
tight  tape  situation,  and  (2)  to 
increase  productivity  of  both 
linecasting  machines  and  tape 
perforator  operator  output. 

Our  next  step  was  one  of 
basic  familiarization  with  the 
program  that  we  expected  to  in¬ 
stall.  We  needed  to  know  what  a 
computer  was  and  what  it  could 
or  could  not  do.  Once  we  under¬ 
stood  the  input,  processing  and 
output  relationship,  we  were 
ready  to  apply  the  computer  to 
our  problems.  In  conjunction 
with  IBM,  we  developed  our  first 
approach — to  take  an  IBM  1620 
computer  and  attach  to  it  a  very 
highspeed  paper  tape  reader 
and  paper  tape  punch.  The  per¬ 
forator  operator  will  punch  un¬ 
justified  and  unhyphenated  pa¬ 
per  tape ;  the  tape  would  then  be 
torn  off  and  fed  into  the  com¬ 
puter,  which  would  process  the 
copy  and  produce  hyphenated, 
justified  tape  at  high  speeds. 
The  tape  would  then  be  fed  into 
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the  Monarch  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines,  in  each  case  manually. 
This  solved  the  problem  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  perforator  operator 
of  any  hyphenization  or  line 
justification. 

Scans  Input  Units 

As  we  continued  to  study  and 
evaluate  all  factors  in  our  plan¬ 
ning,  some  doubts  began  to  rise ; 
the  tom  tape  system  seemed  to 
be  a  step  backward.  Again  with 
the  help  of  IBM  engineers,  a 
solution  was  finally  achieved.  It 
consists  of  a  new  IBM  unit 
called  a  1906,  Model  11.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  input,  output  buffer¬ 
ing  system  with  the  ability  to 
handle  multiple  input  and  out¬ 
put  devices.  It  can  also  scan  the 
input  units  to  insure  they  are 
ready  to  transmit. 

When  this  is  built,  we  will 
have  our  new  system.  The  torn 
tape  will  be  eliminated  and  the 
perforator  operator  merely 
types  the  copy  and  creates  a 
tape.  This  is  transmitted  by 
electrical  impulse  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  copy  take  or  story, 
by  a  Teletype  CX  reader  at 
a  speed  of  110  characters  a 
second.  The  tape  is  processed 
by  the  IBM  1620  computer  and 
a  hyphenated,  justified  tape  is 
transmitted  by  electrical  im¬ 
pulse  to  a  Teletype  BRPE 
punch  at  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine,  at  a  rate  of  110  charac¬ 
ters  a  second.  This  is  equivalent 
to  about  180  newspaper  column 
lines  a  minute. 

We  are  sure  that  when  our 
new  system  is  installed  in  the 
composing  room  we  shall  need 
fewer  men  to  set  news  copy. 
• 

Night  ‘Super’ 

Minneapolis 

Donald  Little,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  stereotype 
department  superintendent  since 
1948,  has  been  appointed  night 
production  superintendent.  He 
replaces  Peter  Lucier  who  re¬ 
tired  after  44  years  with  the 
newspapers. 


Linotype  Introduces 
Eiektron  Mixer  Model 

The  advanced  technologj'  and 
design  of  the  high-speed  tape 
Linotype  has  now  been  extended 
to  the  field  of  mixed  composition 
with  the  Eiektron  Mixer. 

Containing  the  features  of 
continuous  assembly  and 
straight-line  delivery,  Eiektron 
Mixer  provides  swift,  positive 
hydraulic-powered  mixing.  The 
Eiektron  Mixer  is  capable  of 
being  operated  by  tape  at  speeds 
up  to  12  lines  per  minute.  The 
machine  will  accommodate  four 
standard  90-channel  Linotype 
magazines,  and  will  mix  from 
any  adjacent  pair. 

On  the  Eiektron  Mixer,  the 
driving  clutch,  distributor 
clutch  and  distributor  shifter 
are  electromagnetic,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  drive  for  assembling 
and  distribution  is  standard 
equipment.  A  rocker-type  switch 
on  the  keyboard  permits  rapid 
alternation  between  adjacent 
magazines  when  mixing.  The 
machine  is  pre-wired  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  for  rapid  installation  and 
additional  features  include 
swing-out  front  and  the  distinc¬ 
tive  blue  and  grey  color  scheme. 
• 

Mailers  Keep  Jobs 
On  Jampol  Buttons 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  upheld  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
assigning  control  of  Jampol  con¬ 
veyors  to  members  of  the  mail¬ 
ers’  union.  There  was  no  express 
provision  for  this  work  in  the 
contract  and  the  deliverers’  un¬ 
ion  claimed  it. 

NRLB  ruled  that  the  mailers 
(ITU)  were  entitled  “to  oper¬ 
ate  the  start,  stop  and  reverse 
buttons  and  the  defiector  arms 
on  the  Jampol  belt  during  the 
city-bulk  runs.”  This  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  work,  the  company 
maintained,  was  consistent  with 
past  history  and  practice  in  the 
mailroom. 
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bisetter  Holds 
Preprinted  Ads 
To  Page  Cutoff 

The  Charlotte  (N.C)  Obser¬ 
ver  and  the  Charlotte  News  be¬ 
came  the  third  and  fourth  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  to  run 
SpectaColor  on  May  26  and  May 
28. 

The  edition  carried  two  page 
SpectaColor  pre-prints,  one 
from  Northern  Paper  Co.  and 
one  from  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Co. 

SpectaColor  is  quality,  full 
color  printing  (rotogravure  in 
this  case)  similar  to  the  so- 
called  hi-fi  “wallpaper  design” 
pre-prints,  but  with  an  accurate 
cut-off  so  that  they  stay  “in- 
page  register.” 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
was  the  first  tabloid  size  news¬ 
paper  to  successfully  run 
SpectaColor  and  earlier  this 
year  the  Toledo  Blade  printed 
the  first  full-page  SpectaColor 
run. 

The  Crosfield  Co.,  designed 
and  manufactured  the  electronic 
system  known  as  the  Insetter 
which  is  used  by  these  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  SpectaColor 
process  has  been  to  insert  the 
pre-printed  material  in  position 
with  the  other  pages  of  the 
newspaper.  Consider,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  newspaper  with  a  cut-off 
of  21%  inches  in  repeat  lengfth, 
from  one  printed  page  to 
another  to  match  the  newspa¬ 
per  cut-off. 

However,  since  paper  is  a 
somewhat  elastic  material,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  print  a 
pre-printed  web  which  will  have 
exactly  the  same  repeat  pattern 
length  as  the  press  unit  into 
which  it  is  fed.  Suppose  the 
pattern  length  of  the  pre¬ 
printed  web  is  just  0.001" 
shorter  than  the  pattern  prod¬ 
uced  by  the  printing  unit,  then 
the  pre-printed  web  will  creep 
ahead  of  the  printing  unit  at 
the  rate  of  0.001"  per  page  and 
in  only  1,000  copies  would  be 
one  inch  out  of  register! 

The  essence  of  the  process  is 
to  preprint  the  material  “short" 
of  the  desired  repeat  length,  by 
a  very  small  measurement,  so 
the  web  can  be  “stretched” 
while  being  fed  into  the  press 
and  keep  the  printed  page  prop¬ 
erly  positioned. 

The  Insetter  is  an  electronic- 
mechanical  system  in  which  a 
photoelectric  scanning  head  de¬ 
tects  the  position  of  the  pre¬ 
printed  web  in  relation  to  the 
printing  unit.  A  computer  de- 
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termines  the  amount  of  register 
error  which  exists,  and  the  rate 
at  which  the  register  is  chang¬ 
ing,  and  provides  corrective  im¬ 
pulses  to  a  web  feeding  device 
which  increases  or  decreases  the 
rate  of  infeed  of  the  pre-printed 
web  so  as  to  hold  it  in  register 
with  the  printing  unit. 

A  large  volume  of  technical 
data  and  detailed  engineering 
studies  have  been  assembled  by 
technicians  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  the  Hurletron  Co. 

Clieaper  Device  Tested 

Spectatron,  a  new  device  for 
keeping  preprints  in  register,  is 
being  tested  by  the  New  York 
News. 

Developed  by  Crosfield  Elec¬ 
tronics,  it  is  being  used  by  news¬ 
papers  in  Denmark  and  Nor¬ 
way,  according  to  Edgar  Parks, 
president  of  Crosfield’s  U.  S. 
subsidiary. 


Dr.  Gerald  LaRoque,  techni¬ 
cal  director  of  the  News,  de¬ 
scribed  the  first  run  as  “reason¬ 
ably  successful.”  He  said  the 
Spectatron  costs  half  the  price 
of  the  Insetter,  or  about  $15,000. 

Besides  Goss  presses  at  the 
News  it  has  b^n  used  with 
Wood  presses.  It  breaks  into  the 
pneumatic  tension  of  the  reels. 
The  electronic  device  is  housed 
in  a  cubicle  on  wheels  and  can 
be  moved  up  to  presses  on  which 
it  is  to  be  used. 

• 

Dem-O-Van  Mgr. 

Photo  Typositor  Inc.,  New 
York,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  L.  Jones  to  the 
post  of  national  manager  in 
charge  of  Photo  Typositor’s 
“Dem-O-Van”  operations.  The 
“Dem-O-Van”  is  a  $20,000  sales 
vehicle  that  brings  the  Photo 
Typositor  to  the  prospective 
buyer’s  door. 


Engravers’  Enamel 
In  Filtering  System 

Vitacoat,  plastic  base  enamel 
for  photoengravers,  is  now  man¬ 
ufactured  with  new  equipment 
recently  installed  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Type  Metal  Company  at 
Philadelphia.  Equipment  in¬ 
cludes  the  latest  advances  in  fil¬ 
tering  systems,  which  along  with 
stringent  laboratory  control,  is 
said  to  eliminate  entrainment 
and  other  contaminents.  Uni¬ 
formity  and  consistency  from 
batch  to  batch  are  much  im¬ 
proved. 

Imperial  has  packaged  Vita- 
coat  in  a  new  one  gallon,  sturdy 
polyethylene  container  packaged 
in  4  gallon  cartons.  The  new 
container  features  a  sure-grip 
easy  pour  handle  and  has  many 
uses  when  empty. 
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New  Yoilc  Times 
Installs  Presses 
In  Midtown  Plant 

Heavy  steel  substructures  for 
a  new  ultra  high-speed  press 
were  swung  into  place  in  the 
Forty-Third  Street  pressroom 
of  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
cently.  The  massiv^e  columns, 
embedded  in  concrete  and  rest¬ 
ing  on  bedrock  35  feet  below 
street  level,  will  support  a  210- 
ton  press.  The  press  itself, 
which  comes  in  eight  separate 
units,  is  now  being  delivered.  It 
will  be  completely  installed  by 
summer’s  end,  ready  to  roll 
early  next  fall. 

Built  to  specifications  by  the 
Goss  Company  in  Chicago,  the 
new  press  is  the  most  advanced 
machine  of  its  kind.  It  includes 


two  separate  folders  and  two 
conveyors  to  carry  freshly 
printed  papers  directly  to  the 
mail  room.  It  is  geared  to  print 
70,000  papers  every  hour. 

The  new  press  is  the  keystone 
of  a  $1,500,000  improvement 
program  undertaken  by  the 
Times  to  meet  expanding  prod¬ 
uction  needs.  The  improvements 
will  pay  for  themselves  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Forty-Third  Street 
plant  is  abandoned.  The  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  now  being 
installed  will  fit  into  the  new 
plant  when  the  time  comes  to 
move.  Of  that  move,  Amory 
Bradford,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  says:  “We 
will  stay  here  as  long  as  it 
is  more  feasible  to  combine  the 
operations  of  the  two  plants 
than  to  shift  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  to  West  End  Avenue.”  The 
West  Side  plant  now  serves  as 
a  supplementary  printing  and 
distribution  plant,  relieving 
Forty-Third  Street  presses. 


mail  room  facilities  and  loading 
platforms  of  much  of  the  strain 
of  putting  out  Sunday  editions. 

Almost  two  years  of  planning 
lay  behind  the  installation  of 
the  new  press.  A1  Katz,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  in  charge  of  the 
pressroom  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments,  put  in  six  months 
figuring  out  that  a  new  press 
was  the  answer,  then  provided 
facts  and  figures  to  justify  the 
huge  expenditure.  John  Mit¬ 
chell,  engineering  director 
worked  on  the  design  of  the  new 
equipment  with  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  directed  its  installa¬ 
tion. 

New  equipment,  on  order  for 
the  mail  room,  will  receive  the 
press’s  output.  The  machines 
will  automatically  stack  papers 
in  precounted  bundles,  tie  them 
with  wire  and  deliver  them,  by 
automatic  conveyor,  into  wait¬ 
ing  trucks. 

To  make  room  for  the  new 
press,  which  occupies  a  space 


85  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide 
just  west  of  the  center  of  the 
pressroom,  a  12-unit  Hoe  press, 
installed  40  years  ago,  was  re¬ 
moved.  Even  then  the  spare  was 
not  enough  and  some  of  the  steel 
girders  that  support  the  press¬ 
room  floor  were  moved  to  ac¬ 
commodate  it. 

Operation  of  the  new  press 
will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Nat  Tooth,  an  assistant  press¬ 
room  foreman.  He  and  John 
Meily,  assistant  greneral  fore¬ 
man,  and  six  pressmen-in- 
charge,  selected  to  run  the  new 
units,  have  been  out  to  the  Goss 
plant  in  Chicago  to  learn  how 
to  operate  them. 

The  entire  program  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Tom  Cam¬ 
pion,  production  director. 

• 

Enough  Galley  Gabineis 
For  3 1 -Day  Ad  File 

Little  things  add  up  to  re¬ 
spectable  savings  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  shops  at  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  New  Era  and  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal. 

These  are  some: 

Sl-day  ad  file.  Enough  galley 
cabinets  to  house  all  ads  to  be 
run  during  the  next  31  days. 
An  ad  is  received,  set,  proofed, 
corrected  and  filed  for  its  in¬ 
sertion  date.  When  making  up 
each  day’s  paper,  all  ads  are 
taken  from  the  day’s  tier. 

Three  shell  plate  finishers. 
These  prove  to  be  much  faster 
than  the  conventional  router. 

Double-tier  border  cabinets. 
These  are  located  between  the 
Rouse  miter  machine,  where  a 
selection  of  borders  awaits  the 
compositor. 

Stereo  base  material  cut 
truck.  This  is  readily  accessible 
to  the  assembly  man,  with  vari¬ 
ous  size  stereo  base  aboard. 

Aids  for  the  ad  compositor. 
These  include  one  saw  to  two 
compositors;  one  miter  and  slug 
stripper  to  three  compositors; 
one  shell  plate  finisher  to  four 
compositors.  The  material  racks 
on  the  ad  frames  are  filled  with 
various-size  space  materials. 
This  is  a  great  time-saver.  Base 
or  spacing  material  is  cut  by 
an  apprentice — not  by  the  com¬ 
positor. 

• 

Earl  Godshall  Takes 
Job  with  Monophoto 

Lanston  Monotype  Company 
has  appointed  Earl  N.  Godshall 
as  manager  of  the  “monophoto” 
sales  division. 

Mr.  Godshall  is  a  pioneer  of 
photographic  typesetting.  Most 
recently  he  served  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  sales  for  Photon  Inc.  for 
six  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
manager  of  the  Fotosetter  field 
division  of  the  Intertype  Com¬ 
pany  for  nine  years. 
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HAS  ALL  ^  (J  ADVANTAGES! 


It  outperforms  all  existing  typesetting 
and  film  lettering  machines  COMBINED! 

t.  Unique  viewing  system  lets  you  see  as  you  set... 
every  letter... every  word. 

8.  Each  letter  develops  instantly  within  the  madiine. 

3.  Operates  in  broad  daylight— no  darkroom  required. 

4.  New  Auto-Space  Control  for  mechanical  spacing 
(optional). 

5.  Visual  spacing  control  for  special  effects. 

6.  Enlarges  or  reduces  to  175  size  settings. 

7.  Sets  captions  and  sub-heads  to  height  and  width. 

8.  2800  sizes,  slants  and  proportions  from  a  single 
$15.00  film  font 

9.  Calibrated  scales  for  rapid  sizing. 

10.  Ckmdenaes  or  extends  any  font  as  you  set 

11.  Backslants  or  italicizes  to  varying  angles. 

18.  No  stats,  artwork  or  photo  copies  requited. 

18.  Step  up  or  step  down  for  perspective  effects. 


14.  Interlodu,  overlaps,  bounces  or  staggers. 

15.  Step  and  repeat  logos,  borders,  designs,  eta 

16.  Connects  script  styles  perfectly. 

17.  Combines  and  aligns  mixed  fonts. 

IS.  Sets  multiple  lines,  curves  and  arcs. 

19.  Screens  letters,  casts  black  or  benday  shadows. 

80.  Produces  type  on  paper  or  clear  acetate. 

81.  Projects  directly  over  a  layout  for  visual  sizing. 
88.  Adjustable  stops  for  accurate  bounce  and  stagger. 

83.  Anyone  can  learn  to  set  type  in  only  20  minutes. 

84.  No  color  coding,  signals  or  memorizing  of  pre-set 
letters  required. 

85.  No  diemical  powders  to  mix. 

86.  Operating  materials  cost  less  than  It  per  word. 

87.  Free  factory  installation,  instruction  and  service. 

88.  Free  initial  operating  supplies;  no  hidden  extras. 

89.  One  year  factory  parts  and  service  warranty. 

30.  Over  5(X>  complete  type  fonts  at  ortly  $15.00  eadi. 
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Mactiinety  Care 
Program  During 
Plant  Shutdown 

When  a  strike  brings  a  shut¬ 
down  of  the  newspaper  plant, 
what  precautions  are  taken  to 
safeguard  the  equipment? 

Some  ideas  may  be  gained 
from  the  report  which  Roy  O. 
Koop,  controller  of  the  Cleve- 
►  land  Plain  Dealer,  made  recent¬ 
ly  to  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Offi¬ 
cers: 

When  the  122-day  strike  be¬ 
gan,  we  turned  off  the  heat  on 
typesetting  machines,  as  well 
as  the  power,  lights  and  signal 
devices.  In  the  flat  casting  de¬ 
partment,  where  we  have  two 
remelting  pots,  the  heat  was 
turned  off  on  one  and  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  500  degrees  was 
maintained  on  the  other  so  we 
could  be  ready  for  publication 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  Although 
the  plant  is  air  conditioned  and 
all  air  is  filtered  to  minimize 
dust,  we  covered  the  magazine 
on  each  line-casting  machine.  All 
power  was  turned  off  in  the  en¬ 
graving  department. 

In  the  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ment,  a  temperature  of  500  de- 
I  grees  was  maintained  on  all 
pots,  to  keep  dross  from  form¬ 
ing  on  the  pumps  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  breaking  or  cracking  the 
pots.  Each  week,  the  automatics 
and  our  Junior  Autoplate  were 
run  without  casting  plates,  re¬ 
ducing  the  exhaust  air  about  50 
percent.  A  routine  check  was 
made  every  four  hours  on  the 
electrically  controlled  thermo¬ 
stats  to  be  sure  they  were  func¬ 
tioning  properly. 

In  the  press  room,  all  rubber 
rollers  were  backed  off  to  keep 
them  from  getting  flat  spots. 
Ink  was  recirculated  daily  from 
the  main  ink  supply  tanks  to  all 
ink  supply  lines  at  the  presses. 
The  following  checks  were  made 
on  a  weekly  basis:  (1)  the 
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and  conveyors. 
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presses  were  run,  and  about 
40  impressions  made;  (2)  ink 
fountains  were  pumped,  and  the 
rails  filled  on  each  unit,  and  (3) 
all  tension  belts  on  the  reels 
were  raised  off  the  paper  rolls. 

In  the  paper  storage  area, 
live  steam  was  admitted  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  to  help  control 
humidity. 

In  the  mail  room,  the  Jampol 
chutes  in  the  dock  area  were 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  kerosene  to  keep  them  from 
rusting,  because  our  dock  area 
is  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Lights  were  turned  off  in  all 
mechanical  departments,  except 
for  those  necessary  for  the 
watchman. 


Stenotype  and  Morse 
Codes  Into  Computer? 

International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp.  has  developed  an 
experimental  system  that  auto¬ 
matically  transcribes  the  coded 
notes  made  by  a  stenotyping  ma¬ 
chine  into  English. 

A  stenotypist  can  record 
speech  at  an  average  of  175 
words  a  minute,  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  the  average  person 
can  operate  an  electric  type¬ 
writer  or  key  punch  machine. 

IBM  is  interested  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  a  stenotype  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  used  to  sp^  the 
entry  of  data  into  a  computer. 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 
has  a  system  which  translates 
Morse  code  messages  and  prints 
the  copy  simultaneously.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  transla¬ 
tions  could  be  processed  directly 
into  a  computer  for  prepara¬ 
tion  of  tape  to  set  type. 

• 

One-Hand  Machine 

Photo  Typositor  Inc.  (New 
York  and  Miami),  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  film  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine,  has  developed  a  single 
lever,  motorized  variable  speed 
control  for  selecting  and  posi¬ 
tioning  the  alphabet  letters.  The 
first  unit  will  be  delivered  to 
a  one-armed  artist. 


LOOK  AT  WHAT  iS  BEST  NOW 


LOOK  AT 

BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 

ONE-PIECE  PACK  LESS  MATS 

At  Beveridge, research  and  laboratory  work  carry  on 
continually  seeking  new  qualities  for  Beveridge  Mats. 
Quality  control  is  ever  improving.  That’s  why  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack’s  have  the  reputation  as  the  most  depend¬ 
able  in  the  mat  field.  We  suggest  that  you  take  a  look  at 
today’s  Beveridge  Mats  in  relation  to  your  present 
requirements. 

Beveridge  Mats  for  newspapers  include:  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack,  Beveridge  High  Speed  and  Beveridge  Multi- 
Cast.  And  for  syndicates:  Beveridge  "Red”  Contrast 
and  Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  West  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
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Pacts  about  the 


i  IMMERSION 
GAS  SYSTEM 


■  High  efficiency  burner  design — gives  more  heat  per  fuel 
dollar 

■  Individual  (and  independent)  burner  operation  and 
control 

■  Electric  push  button  ignition — standard  equipment 

■  Calibrated,  SAFE  mixing  at  the  furnace  —  no  external 
explosive  mixture 

There's  more  convenience  and  safety  —  far  higher 
furnace  efficiency  with  Nolan  Immersion  Gas.  Integral 
safety  controls,  quiet,  foolproof  operation  —  low  main¬ 
tenance,  too.  A  Nolan  furnace  is  "customized"  to  your 
exact  needs  for  space,  capacity,  and  production  .  .  .  yet 
you  pay  no  more  than  for  a  standard  "production-run" 
unit. 


8-ton  sterto  furnace, 
equipped  with  Noian 
Immercton  Gas  —  "cus¬ 
tomized"  for  Winnipeg 
Free  Press. 
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TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
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Write  for  20-page  engineering  guide. 
Gives  helpful  design  data  on  remelt  and 
stereo  furnace  designs  — from  600  lbs. 
to  60  tons  or  more. 
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Technology  in  Newspaper  Business 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

chines,  producing  type  on  film  or  photographic  paper,  proved 
greatly  superior  for  complicated  ads.  After  this  material  is  pasted- 
up  in  its  final  form,  it  is  photographed  and  the  image  transferred 
to  a  sensitized  zinc  plate.  This  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  new 
machine  which  utilizes  the  ANPARI-Dow  Chemical  Company  rapid 
etch  method  of  engrraving  magnesium.  This  consists  of  exposing 
the  plate  to  a  strong  acid  solution  which  etches  away  all  unwanted 
material  and  leaves  only  the  raised  surfaces  which  will  print  on 
the  press. 

The  rapid  etch  process  has  been  adapted  to  the  production  of 
zinc  engravings,  which  are  now  in  use  throughout  larger  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  significant  that  the  en¬ 
graving  time  has  been  reduced  from  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
to  approximately  16  minutes  per  plate.  Further,  the  rapid  etch 
system  tended  to  make  obsolete  the  newly  developed  electronic 
engraving  process  for  larger  newspapers.  The  latter  system  is  in 
use  today  in  commercial  shops  and  in  smaller  newspapers. 

By  1959  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  daily  newspapers  were 
equipped  with  rapid  etch  equipment.  This  figure  increased  twenty- 
five  percent  in  1960  and  showed  a  similar  gain  in  1961. 

The  increasingly  widespread  use  of  offset  has  had  a  significant 
effect  on  the  stereotyping  department.  An  offset  newspaper  at 
the  present  time  has  no  use  whatsoever  for  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment  since  plates  are  made  by  the  photographic  process.  Offset 
plates  offer  an  advantage  over  stereotype  plates  since  the  cost 
of  the  plate  is  directly  related  to  the  length  of  the  printing  run, 
whereas  stereotype  plates  are  standard  items,  whether  10,000  or 
100,000  impressions  are  planned. 

As  will  noted  with  reference  to  the  press  room,  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  in  Menlo  Park,  California,  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  static  electricity  as  a  means  of  conveying  dry  ink 
particles  to  newsprint.  The  elimination  of  plates  makes  stereo¬ 
typing  unnecessary  as  does  offset.  The  economic  advantages  of 
composition  with  the  use  of  computers  and  the  creation  of  an 
electrical  field  as  a  plate  and  resultant  extremely  high  press 
speeds  would  discard  the  traditional  hot  metal  system  throughout 
the  composing  and  stereotype  departments.  Three  newspapers 
have  now  installed  computers  to  justify  and  hyphenate  copy  and 
a  number  of  other  newspapers  report  they  have  ordered  computers 
for  this  purpose. 

C.  The  Press  Room 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  daily  newspapers 
operating  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  total  circulation: 


Year 

Number  of 

Daily  Newspapers 

Circulation 

1940 

1878 

41,131,611 

1945 

1749 

48,384,188 

1950 

1772 

53,829,072 

1955 

1760 

56,147,359 

1960 

1763 

58,881,746 

Circulation  in  1920  was  27,790,656  and  there  were  2,042  daily 
newspapers.  In  1961,  only  1,761  daily  newspapers  produced  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  59,261,464.  These  circulation  gains  have  been  achieved 
at  a  relatively  constant  annual  rate.  But  it  is  axiomatic  that  the 
size  (i.e.  number  of  pages)  of  a  newspaper  also  increases  in  ratio 
to  increases  in  circulation.  To  substantiate  this  fact  the  following 
table  of  newsprint  consumption  is  presented: 


Year 

Tons  of  Newsprint 

1940 

3,731,000 

1950 

5,937,000 

1961 

7,330,000 

1965 

8,500,000 

1971 

9,740,000 

Rise  in  circulation  causes  technical  obsolescence  since  it  can 
be  handled  only  by  increasing  the  time  of  the  press  run,  buying 
additional  press  or  using  higher  speed  presses. 

Competition  prevents  daily  newspapers  from  lengthening  press 
runs.  Indeed  they  strive  to  reduce  press  time  whenever  possible. 
Additional  presses  often  cannot  be  accommodated  in  present  build¬ 
ings.  Presses  printing  eight  pages  at  high  speed  cost  $116,000 
installed  and  folders  are  similarly  priced.  The  investment  in  press 
equipment  for  a  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  50,000  would 
be  approximately  $500,000,  and  $7,000,000  to  $12,000,000  for  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper. 

The  press  speeds  of  40,000-45,000  newspapers  per  hour  have  long 
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been  insufficient.  Yet  it  was  not  until  1959  and  1960  that  presses 
were  introduced  capable  of  speeds  of  70,000  newspapers  per  hour. 
Greater  speeds  still  are  needed. 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  is  an  illustration  of  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  daily  newspaper.  Annual  newsprint  consumption  has 
increased  from  16,000  tons  annually  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
to  over  70,000  tons  at  present.  Thirty-nine  press  units,  over  one- 
half  of  which  are  less  than  20  years  old  and  some  only  five  years 
old,  have  been  sold.  Sixty-three  units  of  Goss  Mark  II  Headliners 
with  speeds  of  70,000  newspapers  per  hour  have  been  installed. 
These  represent  an  investment  of  over  seven  million  dollars.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  this  equipment  will  not  be  technically  obsolete 
long  before  it  is  worn  out. 

The  increasing  use  of  color  in  advertisements  and  for  editorial 
illustrations  is  another  illustration  of  technological  advance. 

Daily  newspapers  have  invested  large  sums  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  for  color.  A  1961  survey  by  ANPARI  of  883  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  revealed  that  473  of  those  newspapers  had  equip¬ 
ment  to  print  full  process  color,  and  721  had  color  equipment  to 
produce  one  or  more  colors  in  addition  to  black. 

In  1958  the  use  of  preprinted  color  advertising  was  introduced. 
The  preprinting  is  done  on  rotogravure  or  offset  presses,  produc¬ 
ing  quality  color  printing. 

These  color  preprints  are  of  the  continuous  design  type  —  the 
preprints  are  like  wallpaper.  This  is  necessary  because  variations 
in  page  depths  among  newspapers  require  that  the  preprinted 
paper  roll  can  be  cut  to  form  a  page  at  any  point. 

In  1959  the  Paris  Journal  installed  electronic  controls  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  J.  F.  Crosfield  concern  in  London,  England.  These 
controls  cost  $25,000  per  press  and  enable  the  insetting  of  a  pre¬ 
printed  page  (not  of  wallpaper  design)  in  perfect  register  with 
the  other  pages  of  a  newspaper.  Approximately  300  installations 
of  “Insetter”  controls  are  in  use  throughout  Europe.  In  1961  the 
New  York  News  began  operating  its  “Insetter”  controls  and  the 
J.  F.  Crosfield  Company  reports  that  a  number  of  other  news¬ 
papers  have  placed  orders  for  this  equipment. 

Electrostatic  Printing 

The  tremendous  research  effort  in  the  area  of  rapid  print-out 
for  computers  plus  the  startling  advances  in  office  copying  devices 
will  have  substantial  repercussions  in  newspaper  pressrooms.  The 
Stanford  Research  Institute  in  Menlo  Park,  California,  has  a 
prototype  model  of  a  press  which  employs  static  electricity  to 
convey  dry  ink  particles  to  newsprint.  The  system  uses  an  elec¬ 
trical  field  rather  than  a  plate.  The  primary  remaining  technical 
problem  is  to  fix  the  ink  particles  to  prevent  smearing  at  high 
speeds.  With  a  printing  press  of  this  type  using  an  electrical 
field  rather  than  a  plate  a  newspaper  would  be  capable  of  printing 
an  entirely  new  page  without  stopping  the  press  merely  by  the 
pressing  of  a  button.  Extremely  high  speeds  are  possible.  Prospec¬ 
tive  results  of  further  research  in  this  area  in  the  next  few  years 
are  promising. 

D.  The  Mail  Room 

In  the  early  days,  newspapers  were  carried  from  the  press  to 
tables  where  they  were  wrapped,  tied  and  taken  to  the  loading 
dock.  Conveyors  of  a  highly  specialized  nature  now  span  the  gap 
from  press  to  mail  room.  Automatic  tying  machines  entered  the 
mail  rooms  in  quantity  after  World  War  II,  and  in  1955  the  first 
automatic  bottom  wrap  machine  was  introduced.  Three  years 
later  top  wrapper  machines  completed  the  sequence. 

Today  a  machine  produced  by  the  Cutler-Hammer  Corporation 
automatically  counts  and  stacks  newspapers  in  bundles.  These 
bundles  are  then  conveyed  into  top  and  bottom  wrap  machines  and 
tying  machines. 

Although  the  counter-stacker  developed  by  Cutler-Hammer  is  a 
serviceable  piece  of  equipment  capable  of  returning  its  purchase 
price  to  the  user  in  a  relatively  short  time,  it  is  far  from  the 
ultimate  in  material  handling.  At  least  three  other  companies 
have  prototype  counter-stackers  and  plan  to  introduce  them  to 
the  market  shortly.  These  machines  appear  to  offer  great  flexi¬ 
bility  and  speed.  The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  is  developing  a 
high  speed  tying  machine.  This  machine  is  designed  to  tie  bundles 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  minute,  nearly  double  present  equipment 
speeds.  Two  companies  have  introduced  top  and  bottom  wrap 
equipment  during  the  past  year.  The  Arthur  D.  Little  Company 
has  completed  the  development  of  a  stacker  wrapper  device  which 
combines  the  action  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  counter-stacker  with  a 
continuous  wrapper  around  the  bundle  at  high  speed  and  uses 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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fflue  as  a  sealing  agent.  This  equipment  is  in  daily  use  at  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  top 
and  bottom  wrap  equipment  and  the  counter-stoker  as  we  know 
it  today  may  all  become  obsolete  soon. 

Large  newspapers  today  And  it  necessary  to  preprint  sections 
of  the  Sunday  paper  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Most 
Sunday  newspapers  in  urban  areas  today  contain  preprinted  sup¬ 
plements.  It  is  necessary  to  assemble  the  complete  newspai)er  prior 
to  its  release  to  the  public.  Some  newspapers  accomplish  this  on 
their  premises,  whereas  others  deliver  the  sections  to  the  dealers 
who  assemble  the  paper  prior  to  distribution.  More  and  more 
newspapers  seem  to  prefer  assembling  the  product  on  the  premises 
since  the  danger  of  lost  sections  is  decreased. 

In  1947  the  Sheridan  Corporation  introduced  a  circular  stuffing 
machine  to  accomplish  the  collating  function.  These  machines  are 
made  in  various  sizes  and  generally  run  at  speeds  of  8,000  to 
10,000  newspajiers  per  hour.  Since  this  speed  is  considerably  below 
the  output  of  the  press,  this  creates  a  major  bottle-neck.  A  number 
of  companies  are  engaged  in  research  and  development  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  stuff  at  speeds  comparable  to  that  of  the  press,  and  it  is 
expected  that  one  or  more  of  these  machines  will  be  in  operation 
in  the  near  future. 

It  is  apparent  that  all  of  the  equipment  changes  have  brought 
about  rapid  technological  advances. 

IV 

MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  II 

The  following  summary  of  a  few  of  the  significant  developments 
since  World  War  II  is  indicative  of  the  advancement  of  newspaper 
production  technologj’  through  successful  research  and  develop¬ 
ment: 


Photocomposition 

1954 

1  plant 

1962 

59  plants 

Local  jjerforation  of  tape 

1954 

278  plants 

1962 

700  plants 

High  Speed  Linecasting 

1958 

none 

1962 

150  units 

Rapid  Etch 

1953 

none 

1962 

196  plants 

Electronic  Engraving 

1950 

none 

1962 

500  plants 

70,000/hr  presses 

1958 

none 

1962 

280  units 

Supermatic  Stereo 

1959 

none 

1962 

80  units 

Counter-stackers 

1959 

none 

1962 

160  units 

Crosfield  Insetters 

1959 

none 

1962 

4  plants 

Facsimile  Transmission 

1959 

none 

1962 

2  plants 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  rapid  advancement  in  newspaper 
technology  since  World  War  II  and  projected  increases  in  the  rate 
of  advancement,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  there  were  no 
color  presses  (capable  of  printing  70,000  newspapers  per  hour) 
in  operation  in  1959,  there  are  now  280  units  in  operation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  supplied  to  ANPARI  by  press  manufacturers. 

The  significant  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
graphic  arts  field  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  of  course, 
have  not  been  spontaneous.  Research  organizations  have  been 
created  to  conduct  major  research  and  development  programs. 
Some  individual  newspapers  are  devoting  substantial  sums  to 
machine  and  process  developments  and  improvements. 

The  Louist'ille  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal  invests  over  $80,000  per 
year  in  the  study  of  improved  methods  in  the  composing  room, 
"nie  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  and  the  Toronto  (Ont.,  Canada) 
Star  have  invested  heavily  to  produce  automated  mail  room  equip¬ 
ment  w'hich  is  now  marketed  by  the  (Joss  Company  and  General 
Strapping,  Inc.  There  are  numerous  other  examples. 

In  1959  ANPARI  was  established  by  ANPA  to  fulfill  three 
major  purposes: 

1.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  a  daily  newspaper; 

2.  To  improve  the  quality  of  the  product;  and 

3.  To  reduce  the  time  interval  from  copy  to  reader. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth  of  ANPA  Research 
Institute : 


ANPARI 

ANPARI 

Year 

Budget 

Personnel 

1949 

$  40,000 

4 

1958 

300,000 

30 

1960 

492,000 

680,000 

41 

1962 

50 

1965  (Projected) 

850,000 

62 

In  addition  to  ANPARI,  there  are  other  significant  research 
organizations,  such  as  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Gravure  Research  Institute,  the  Lithogp*aphic  Technical  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  Time-Life  Lalx>ratories.  Annual  budgets  vary  from 
less  than  $50,000  to  over  $2,000,000.  Newspapers  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  rotogravure  printing  for  supplements,  comics  and  pre¬ 


printed  inserts.  The  growth  of  offset  printing  causes  them  to  look 
closely  at  the  developments  and  techniques  of  the  Lithographic 
Technical  Foundation  which  has  specialized  in  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  The  Time-Life  Laboratories  have  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  basic  body  of  knowledge  since  their  entire  effort  is  to  \ 

improve  knowledge  of  printing  quality  and  to  reduce  production  i 

costs.  The  efforts  of  these  groups  and  the  training  of  scientists 
will  continue  to  accelerate  progress  in  the  field  of  graphic  arts. 

For  many  years  the  major  suppliers  of  newspaper  production 
equipment  devoted  their  total  effort  to  the  development  of  jji  oduc- 
tion  of  specific  items  in  the  graphic  arts  field.  Examples  of  these 
were  The  Goss  Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  R.  Hoe  and  (Com¬ 
pany,  the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Company,  Mergenthaler 
Linotjqje  and  the  Intertype  Division  of  the  Harris  Intertype 
Company. 

Since  the  war,  however,  the  traditional  suppliers  not  only  have 
remained  active,  but  are  diversifying  their  product  lines.  For  ^ 
example,  the  Goss  Company,  traditional  press  manufacturers, 
have  stereotype  and  automatic  mail  room  equipment  as  well.  R. 

Hoe  and  Company,  traditional  letterpress  manufacturers,  is  deeply 
involved  with  a  new  offset  jirocess  and  is  delivering  not  only  offsrt 
presses  but  complete  plate-making  equipment  as  well.  Mergen¬ 
thaler  has  expended  substantial  sums  for  research  and  development 
and  develop^  a  number  of  new  products,  and  anticipate  still 
greater  progress  in  technological  advancement  in  the  forthcoming 
years. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  major  companies  historically  in  un¬ 
related  fields  hav^e  entered  the  graphic  arts  industry  in  an  effort 
to  diversify  their  product  lines.  As  illustrations,  consider  the 
activities  of  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Kimberly-Clark  Corpora¬ 
tion,  DuPont  and  U.  S.  Steel,  which  have  been  described. 

The  introduction  of  photocomposition  to  newspaper  plants 
brought  the  attention  of  the  larger  film  companies,  particularly 
Eastman  Kodak,  to  newspapers.  Eastman  Kodak  and  a  number 
of  other  firms  have  made  extensive  engineering  surveys  of  news¬ 
paper  composing  rooms  and  have  brought  forth  a  number  of 
products.  Eastman  for  a  number  of  years  also  has  experimented 
with  plastic  plates  for  graphic  arts  application.  i 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  since  World  | 
War  II  has  completed  extensive  research  facilities  in  St.  Paul. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  has  also  sought  diversifies-  v 
tion,  and  after  the  war  entered  the  field  of  graphic  arts.  | 

The  General  Electric  Company,  International  Business  Ma-  f 
chines  and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  are  constantly  seek-  t 
ing  applications  for  their  computers.  | 

V  I 

INCREASED  CAPITAL  OUTLAYS  SINCE 

WORLD  WAR  II  I 

The  effect  of  the  research  programs,  with  their  resultant  prod-  ^ 
ucts  and  processes,  has  been  to  increase  invested  capital  per  plant.  ; 

Press  costs  have  doubled  since  before  the  war  and  more  press 
equipment  is  necessary  as  circulation  and  the  demand  for  editorial 
and  advertising  color  increases. 

The  cost  of  equipping  a  medium  size  plant  to  photocompose  ads 
with  the  necessary  dark  rooms  and  rapid  etch  equipment  is  over  | 
$100,000.  Prior  to  1950  linecasting  equipment  for  this  purpose  [ 
was  priced  at  one-half  this  amount. 

A  manually  operated  iinecasting  machine  cost  less  than  $10,000 
before  the  war  but  the  modem  high  speed  tape  operated  machines 
introduced  during  the  last  two  years  cost  $24,000.  i 

Tape  perforators  sold  for  less  than  $2,000  before  the  war.  The  | 
newer  models  cost  from  $3,600  to  $7,000.  i 

Computer  equipment  requires  an  annual  investment  in  excess  i 
of  $30,000.  This  was  not  visualized  as  newspaper  production  equip-  ' 
ment  prior  to  1950.  f 

Counter-stackers  cost  $25,000  each.  Every  press  in  a  large  plant  i 
must  be  serviced  by  a  counter-stacker.  Similarly,  top  and  bottom  i 
wrap  equipment,  which  replace  manual  operations,  cost  $5,000  to 
$10,000  for  each  press  delivery  line. 

VI  1 

ANTICIPATED  FUTURE  TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

It  is  impossible  to  project  with  certainty  the  precise  nature  of 
future  technology.  It  is  certain  only  that  the  new  concepts  pres-  j: 
ently  in  experimental  stages  and  those  not  yet  even  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  boards  must  continue  to  revolutionize  the  gfraphic  arts  indus¬ 
try.  The  needs  for  improvements  are  great  enough  to  assure  that 
sufficient  resources  will  be  applied  to  bring  the  new  methods  to 
fruition.  L 
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shipments  tlmeV^ 


. .  .  across  the  country  or  around  the  world  is 
another  important  facet  in  Wood  Flong  serv¬ 
ice.  Wood  Flong  has  a  more  than  adequate 
inventory  of  the  type  of  mat  used  by  your 
newspaper.  This  enables  your  mat  order  to  be 
processed  quickly,  and  (usually  in  a  day  or 
two)  our  Shipping  Department  has  your  mats 


on  the  way  by  the  most  expeditious  means. 
Whether  it’s  New  York  City  or  anywhere  in 
the  world,  you  can  be  sure  of  on-time  ship¬ 
ment  from  Wood  Flong  Corporation. 

suPM  noNOS  •  k.o^.  sunn  noNOS  •  h-t-p  mats  • 

STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  AMTS  •  R.O^. 
COLOR  MATS  •  ORUN  BAKtD  MATS  • 

SYNDICATS  AMTS  •  AD  MATS 


On*-pi*c*  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat-A  NEW  EKA  IN  STEKEOTYAING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OfHo*:  881  Fifth  Av».,  Phon*:  MU  7-2980 

StmVtMe  THR  ORAPMtC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  SXCLUSIVSLY  SINCK  fSII 


“CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS  FROM  ALL  OVER 
HAVE  LOOKED  AT  OUR  NEW  COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM-AND  WEIL  BE  WELCOMING 
OTHERS  DURING  THE  ANCAM  CONVENTION/’ 
says  Eldred  R.  Garter,  Classified  Manager, 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 


"What  they  can’t  see,  of  course,  is  the  contrast  between 
the  old  system  and  this  one  that’s  built  around  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Call  Distributor. 

“Before,  with  calls  really  piling  in,  our  switchboard 
looked  like  a  ‘surrey  with  the  fringe  on  top.’  Cords  were 
hanging  all  over  it. 

“People  just  couldn’t  get  through  to  place  an  ad.  And 
the  number  of  complaints  demonstrated  how  a  communi¬ 
cations  bottleneck  can  create  ill  will. 

“We  solved  the  problem  by  integrating  our  present 
switchboard  with  an  Automatic  Call  Distributor. 

“As  the  classified  advertising  calls  come  in,  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Call  Distributor  directs  them  to  Ad-Visors— our  tele¬ 
phone  clerks— in  the  order  received. 

“When  all  our  Ad-Visors  are  busy,  calls  are  ‘stored’  and 
automatically  released  as  personnel  become  available. 

“On  Thursdays  and  Fridays  we  average  more  than  1000 
calls  over  the  Automatic  Call  Distributor— and  lose  only 
about  30  calls. 

“This  took  a  terrific  burden  off  the  switchboard.  Now 


it’s  reserved  for  contract  customers  who  call  for  specific 
Ad-Visors. 

“Our  classified  advertising  business  grew  15  per  cent 
last  year,  yet  we  haven’t  had  to  add  one  new  girl  to  our 
staff.  However,  we  can  expand  from  22  to  36  positions 
when  it  becomes  necessary. 

“We  also  remodeled  the  department,  adding,  among 
other  things,  a  copy  conveyor  to  the  composing  room.  The 
new  physical  setup,  plus  the  new  communications  system, 
has  improved  our  operation  tremendously. 

“But  the  important  thing  is,  we’re  now  able  to  take 
ads  when  customers  want  to  place  them.’’ 

Find  out  how  modern  communications  can  work  in  your 
classified  department.  Just  call  your  Bell  Telephone  Busi¬ 
ness  Office  and  ask  for  a  Communications  Consultant. 


W  bell  telephone  system 


Ad-Visors  like  Anne  Bradshaw  have  a  six- 
button  key  unit  that  lets  them  take  and 
hold  calls... transfer  calls... make  out¬ 
side  calls... arrange  conference  calls... 
and  clear  calls. 


Using  the  desktop  Supervisor’s  Cabinet  of  the  Automatic  Call  Distributor,  Mrs. 
Gladys  Busbin,  Superintendent  of  the  Classified  Phone  Room,  checks  positions 
available  to  take  calls. ..  positions  taking  calls... the  number  of  calls  waiting... 
and  calls  lost.  “Under  this  system  we  can  keep  accurate  figures  on  volume,  and  I 
can  schedule  work  accordingly,”  says  Mrs.  Busbin. 


I 


lAPA  Seminar  Successful, 
Others  to  Be  Scheduled 


simultaneous  translation  equip¬ 
ment  used  throuffhout  the  semi¬ 
nar.  The  final  reports  and  texts 
distributed  to  each  member 
utilized  over  500,000  sheets  of 


D.  J.  Zerbe  Acquires 
Partners’  Interest 


Axtgitsta,  Kans. 
A  transaction  has  been  com¬ 


Mexico  City 
The  Inter- American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  successfully 
cleared  its  first  hurdle  in  an 
attempt  to  organize  a  series  of 
technical  press  seminars 
throughout  Latin  America.  Its 
first  major  seminar  was  con¬ 
ducted  here  April  28  to  May  15. 

Twenty-seven  executives  from 
21  newspapers  discussed  all  ma¬ 
jor  aspects  of  newspaper  man- 


Hollmaric 


What  is  QUALITY  . . . 
in  a  newspaper  feature  service? 


Quolity  in  a  daily  newspaper 
product  may  sometimes  seem  an 
unattainable  goal.  Yet  the  search 
for  it  goes  on  unendingly.  And  by 
the  diligence  of  the  pursuit  are 
good  newspapermen  known. 

How  does  an  editor  determine 
quality  in  newspaper  features? 
If  it  were  cloth  he  could  feel  the 
texture  ...  if  a  wine  he  could  tell 
by  the  taste. 

Is  there  a  taste  and  texture  by 
which  quality  features  can  be 
measured  by  connoisseurs  among 
editors?  We  like  to  think  that 
there  is.  Our  constant  visiting 
among  editors,  in  their  offices, 
in  their  homes,  at  their  conven¬ 
tions,  convinces  us  that  quality 
is  what  puts  NEA  news  feotures, 
columns,  comics  and  departmen¬ 
tal  features  in  their  papers. 

Says  one  respected  editor:  "I 
used  to  believe  that  I  had  to  buy 
NEA  for  my  basic  service  ond 
sweeten  it.  In  recent  years  you've 
done  your  own  sweetening.  Today 
the  quolity  is  so  outstanding  that 
the  most  discriminating  editor 
can  find  his  choice  of  quality  fea¬ 
tures  in  NEA  alone." 


NEA— the  hallmark  of 
QUALITY  in  o  feature  service. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 
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agement,  cost  control,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising.  Daily  ses¬ 
sions  started  generally  at  9  a.m. 
and  ran  until  7  p.m.  with  a  two- 
hour  luncheon  break.  Social  ac¬ 
tivities  were  held  to  a  minimum. 

Thirteen  U.  S.  newspaper  offi¬ 
cials,  headed  by  Montgomery 
Curtis  of  the  American  Press 
Institute,  led  seminar  discus¬ 
sions.  Three  discussion  leaders 
were  drawn  from  Latin  news¬ 
papers. 

At  the  close,  participants 
were  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  the  seminar’s  achievements. 
Guillermo  Gutierrez,  director  of 
the  lAPA  Technical  Center  and 
coordinator  of  the  seminar, 
said: 

“I  consider  the  seminar  a 
terrific  success.  We  achieved  re¬ 
sults  well  beyond  my  expecta¬ 
tions. 

“At  first,  I  thought  we  would 
have  to  encourage  discussion. 
Later,  I  saw  this  was  not  neces¬ 
sary.  At  times  I  almost  felt  we 
would  have  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
cussion  down  by  eliminating 
questions.” 

The  Mexico  City  seminar  is 
the  first  of  four  planned  by  the 
lAPA  Technical  Center  with 
funds  subscribed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  A  second  seminar 
is  scheduled  for  Miami,  Fla.,  in 
October  to  deal  with  production 
techniques.  It  will  overlap  the 
start  of  the  lAPA  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  also  scheduled  for  Miami, 
to  permit  publishers  to  view 
the  seminar  at  work. 

A  third  seminar  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  South  America  — 
possibly  Argentina  —  in  early 
1964.  And  a  roundtable  discus¬ 
sion  for  Latin  city  editors  is 
under  consideration  for  late 
1963  or  early  1964. 

The  initial  seminar  was  the 
first  ever  sponsored  by  the  year- 
old  lAPA  Technical  Center, 
i  headed  by  John  R.  Herbert  of 
I  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
'  Ledger.  It  was  also  the  first 
major  newspaper  seminar  con- 
,  ducted  for  Latin  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  Latin  America. 

Working  with  Mr.  Herbert 
and  Mr.  Gutierrez  to  make  the 
seminar  a  success  were:  Jorge 
Zayas,  a  member  of  the  lAPA 
:  board  of  directors  and  a  mem- 
i  ber  of  the  lAPA’s  freedom  of 
;  the  press  committee;  Carlos 
j  Suarez,  La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru, 
I  who  is  also  a  consultant  for  the 
j  technical  center;  and  Howard 
I  B.  Taylor,  editorial  consultant, 
j  Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego. 

A  staff  of  21  persons  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  record  and  translate 
j  the  work  sessions  and  to  operate 


paper. 

James  R.  Darke,  circulation 
director  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin  and  one  of  the  final 
discussion  leaders,  urged  the 
participants  to  stay  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other  and  not  to 
attempt  to  utilize  all  their  new¬ 
ly-received  impressions  at  one 
time. 

Romulo  O’Farrill  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  lAPA  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Novedadea,  Mexico  City, 
presented  diplomas  to  the  par¬ 
ticipants  and  later  entertained 
the  group  at  a  lavish  Mexican 
dinner  in  his  home. 

Abel  Romeo  Castillo,  El  Tele- 
grafo,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
proposed  creation  of  an  Inter- 
American  Press  Institute  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  interchange  of  news¬ 
paper  techniques,  to  conduct 
seminars  and  to  help  defend 
democratic  institutions.  He  also 
recommended  establishment  of 
an  Inter-American  graphic  arts 
center. 

Xavier  Chamorro,  La  Prensa, 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  suggested 
creation  of  a  Central  American 
association  of  editors  and  pub- 
lishei's  to  help  improve  produc¬ 
tion  and  editorial  techniques  in 
the  five-nation  area. 

• 

Senator  Gkildwater 
Joins  ^Ham’  Editors 

CLEN’ELAND 

U.  S.  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona  is  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Amateur  Radio  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  in  the  news¬ 
paper  -  columnist  classification. 
He  operates  a  “ham”  station 
in  Washington. 

Harry  A.  Tummonds,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  who  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  AREA,  also 
announces  the  election  to  mem¬ 
bership  of  Arthur  Bruce  Man¬ 
ning,  managing  editor  of  the 
Jacksonville  Florida  Timea- 
Union. 

• 

Bochateys  Purchase 
Colorado  Papers 

Leudville,  Colo. 

Francis  R.  Bochatey  and 
Pauline  K.  Bochatey  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  acquisition  of  out¬ 
standing  stock  of  Continental 
Divide  Press  Inc.,  which  was 
organized  in  July,  1959. 

Mr.  Bochatey  will  continue  as 
publisher  of  the  company’s  news¬ 
papers,  the  Herald  Democrat, 
the  Carbonate  Chronicle  and  the 
Summit  County  Journal.  With 
the  sale  of  the  stock,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Laing  resigned  as  vicepresident 
of  the  corporation. 


pleted  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Augusta  Daily  Gazette  by  D.  J. 
Zerbe  from  his  three  partners, 
Elsie  Harrison,  M.  A.  (Mike) 
Cyphers  and  Paul  E.  Cyphers, 
and  the  estate  of  the  late  Bertha 
B.  Shore  who  died  March  13. 

Mr.  Zerbe  and  his  two  sons. 
Carter  J.  Zerbe,  and  Terry  L 
Zerbe,  joined  the  Gazette  .staff  in 
June  1958  when  Mr.  Zerbe  pur¬ 
chased  the  interest  of  H.  G.  i 
Hutcheson,  now  publisher  of  the 
Lincoln  (Mo.)  New  Era.  Mr. 
Hutcheson,  the  two  Cyphers 
brothers,  Mrs.  Harrison  and  the 
late  Miss  Shore  had  owned  the 
newspaper  since  1946  when  they 
formed  a  partnership  to  buy  the 
Gazette  from  Miss  Shore’s 
brother,  Chester  Shore. 

Mr.  Zerbe  has  served  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Gazette  since 
June  10,  1958,  and  now  becomes 
editor  and  publisher.  The  elder 
son.  Carter,  23,  will  continue  as 
advertising  manager,  and  the 
younger  son,  Terry,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  news  editor. 

Prior  to  moving  to  Kansas  in 
1958,  the  Zerbe  family  had  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  newspapers  in 
Iowa,  most  recently  at  Winfield 
where  they  had  owned  the  Bea¬ 
con  since  1939.  Before  that  they  I 
were  at  Wesley. 

• 

Hemphill  Purchases 
Publishing  Company 

Attica,  Ind. 

Sale  of  the  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Don  M.  Montgomery,  owners 
since  1952,  was  announced  re¬ 
cently.  The  new  firm,  Fountain- 
Warren  Publishers  Inc.,  is 
headed  by  R.  M.  Hemphill  of 
Skokie,  Ill.,  a  former  member 
of  the  promotion  staff  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Daily  Attica  Ledger-Tribune, 
the  Fountain- Warren  Democrat 
and  the  Williamsport  Pioneer. 
Mr.  Hemphill  has  other  business 
interests.  Mr.  Montgomery  will 
remain  as  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

• 

Wins  Scholarship  ^ 

Cincinnati 

Angela  Mary  Labmeier,  a 
junior  at  Mt.  St.  Joseph  College, 
is  the  first  Cincinnatian  to  win 
the  Ruth  Neely  France  Scholar¬ 
ship  offered  annually  by  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation.  She  is  editor  of  the 
Seton  Journal,  Mt.  St.  Joseph 
newspaper,  and  a  staff  member 
of  the  Catholic  Telegra/ph  Regis¬ 
ter. 
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IBM  and  RCA  Show 
Computer  Typesetting 


An  RCA  301  data  processing 
system  will  be  demonstrated  at 
the  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  in  Chicago 
next  week. 

The  RCA  301  computer  ac¬ 
cepts  typewritten  editorial  or 
advertising  copy  with  correc¬ 
tions  on  a  punched  paper  tape 
and  produces  corrected  and 
properly  justified  final  tape  fast 
enough  to  fill  a  21-inch  news¬ 
paper  column  in  17  seconds.  The 
300-character-per-second  speed 
is  sufficient  to  keep  60  linecast¬ 
ing  machines  operating  around 
the  clock. 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  president 
of  Perry  Publications  Inc.,  cen¬ 
tered  in  West  Palm  Beach,  ex¬ 
pects  the  system  to  result  in  a 
minimum  time  saving  of  40  per¬ 
cent  in  newspaper  text  matter. 

Just  exactly  how  does  this 
work?  At  the  Palm  Bea/:h  Post- 
Times,  Perry  Publications  uses 
the  following  system : 

An  RCA  301  is  linked  to  four 
peripheral  machines  —  paper 
tape  reader,  paper  tape  punch, 
on-line  printer  and  a  magnetic 
tape  station  for  storing  facts 
and  figures.  Perforated  paper 
tape  is  fed  into  the  computer 
where  each  line  is  justified, 
with  the  computer  making  the 
necessarj'  line-ending  hyphena¬ 
tion  or  word  spacing  to  produce 
flush  lines.  When  an  entire  par¬ 
agraph  has  been  completed,  a 
signal  is  transmitted  to  the 
paper  tape  punch  which  then 
turns  out  justified  tape  for  use 
with  the  linecasting  machine. 
The  computerized  technique  in¬ 
creases  production  rates  from 
40  to  55  per  cent  over  manually 
operated  linecasters. 

The  hyphenation-justification 
system  us^  by  Perry  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  storing  some  30,000 
words  in  the  computer,  hyphe¬ 
nated  according  to  standard  dic¬ 
tionaries.  The  computer  searches 
its  memory  for  the  proper  hy¬ 
phenation  and  breaks  the  word 
accordingly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  computer  counts  the  char¬ 
acters  and  inserts  space  bar 
codes  when  no  hyphens  are  in¬ 
dicated. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  oper¬ 
ation  differs  in  some  respects. 
Electric  typewriters  with  paper- 
punch  attachments  are  being 
introduced  into  the  city  room, 
the  tape  being  punched  as  the 
reporter  writes  his  story.  The 
reporter’s  job  is  the  same — he 
makes  corrections  and  insertions 
in  pencil  on  the  copy  paper. 

While  the  punched  tape  is 
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sent  to  the  computer  room,  the 
typewritten  copy  is  edited  by 
the  copy  desk.  "The  edited  copy 
is  then  sent  to  the  computer 
room  where  a  correction  tape  is 
produced  reflecting  editorial 
changes.  This  tape,  spliced  to 
the  original,  precedes  the  first 
tape  into  the  computer. 

The  RCA  processor  electron¬ 
ically  incorporates  all  editing 
changes,  counts  each  character 
and  keeps  track  of  the  number 
of  spaces  in  each  line,  decides 
where  words  are  to  be  divided 
and  punches  a  completely  cor¬ 
rected  tape  for  the  automatic 
typesetting  machines. 

Dow  Parkes,  chief  computer 
composition  researcher  for  the 
Times,  designed  a  hyphenation 
system  based  on  computer  logic 
rather  than  storing  a  dictionary 
in  the  computer. 

The  computer  is  asked  to  ana¬ 
lyze  each  word  that  has  to  be 
divided  and  identify  its  syl¬ 
lables.  The  computer’s  logic  is 
so  good,  Mr.  Parkes  reports, 
that  its  division  of  words  is 
correct  more  than  99  percent  of 
the  time.  He  added  that,  al¬ 
though  the  divisions  are  not  the 


“first  preference  in  Webster’s," 
the  end  result  is  cheaper  and 
faster  than  storing  words  in  the 
computer. 

The  Times  computer  is  pro¬ 
grammed  to  set  two  type  sizes, 
7%  and  9  point,  both  of  which 
can  be  indented,  set  in  bold  or 
light  face  and  in  different  col¬ 
umn  widths.  The  Perry  system 
can  handle  10  different  type 
sizes  and  column  widths,  rang¬ 
ing  from  5%  point  on  9.9  picas 
to  10  point  on  22.4  picas. 

«  «  * 

The  use  of  an  electronic  com¬ 
puter  for  automatic  typesetting 
operations  will  be  demonstrated 
by  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation  at  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago,  June  9-12. 

An  IBM  1620  computer — 
similar  to  one  in  operation  at 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany — will  offer  conference  vis¬ 
itors  a  first-hand  look  at  the 
principles  and  techniques  in¬ 
volved  in  using  a  computer  to 
h3rphenate  and  justify  lines  and 
to  control  format  such  as  inden¬ 
tations  and  bold  face. 

Demonstrations  are  scheduled 
to  run  continuously  each  day  of 
the  conference.  IBM  publishing 
specialists  will  describe  the  op¬ 
eration  and  answer  questions. 

Typical  newspaper  copy  will 
be  used  in  the  demonstrations. 
The  copy  will  be  punched  on 
tape  and  entered  into  the  com¬ 


puter.  The  computer  will  then 
justify  lines,  hyphenate  words 
and  produce  a  new  tape.  This 
tape  will  be  fed  into  a  Mergen- 
thaler  or  Intertype  linecasting  , 
machine  nearby,  which,  in  turn, 
will  automatically  set  the  type. 

This  use  of  the  IBM  1620  is 
the  result  of  an  extensive  re¬ 
search  program  undertaken  be¬ 
tween  IBM  and  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company. 

In  September,  1962,  the  IBM 
1620  at  Oklahoma  Publishing 
set  the  type  for  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  news  story 
ever  set  electrically.  On  March 
5,  the  Oklahoma  Times  became 
the  first  newspaper  to  set  all  of 
its  news  copy  by  computer. 

A  basic  IBM  1620  system  can 
produce  approximately  4,000 
hyphenated  and  justified  11- 
pica  lines  an  hour.  Two  more 
powerful  1620  configurations 
each  can  produce  approximately 
12,000  hyphenated  and  justified 
11-pica  lines  an  hour. 

• 

Artists  Switched  Jobs 

CLBTV’ELAND 
Two  editorial  employes  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  have 
switched  positions.  They  are 
Vincent  Matteuci,  who  has  been 
in  editorial  art,  and  Miss  Mary 
Dunn,  who  has  been  in  art  in 
the  Sunday  department  maga¬ 
zine  section.  ■ 
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Color  Prints 
Transmitted 
Via  Satellite 

The  cover  for  the  May  24 
issue  of  Electronics,  McGraw- 
Hill  publication,  was  the  first 
full-color  facsimile  photograph 
to  be  sent  by  satellite. 

The  magazine  transmitted  the 
photograph  April  25  to  Goon- 
hilly  Downs  station  in  England 
^^a  Relay  satellite.  The  cover 
picture  was  transmitted  back  to 
the  U.S.  by  Atlantic  cable.  The 
color  photo  was  also  transmitted 
back  to  the  U.S.  by  satellite  on 
April  30. 

Although  other  black  -  and- 
white  covers  have  travelled  the 
satellite  route,  the  Electronics 
color  separations  from  which 
the  plates  for  the  front  cover 
were  made  constitute  the  first 


Unjustified  Lines  May  Be 

Changes  in  composing  room  procedures  ap- 
"  pear  to  affect  the  ^itor  in  one  way  or  another. 
We  have  shown  how  certain  exercises  in  logic 
can  be  performed  by  machine  rather  than  by  a 
human  being,  with  certain  potential  economic 
advantage.  There  is  another  direction  we  might 
consider,  however;  the  computer  with  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  handling  justification  and  h>T)hena- 
tion  is  an  expensive  and  complicated  piece  of 
equipment  and  may  remain  so  for  a  long  time. 
We  consider  the  computer  because  a  perforator 
could  then  produce  tape  approximately  40% 
faster  when  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making 
justification  and  hyphenation  decisions. 

Suppose  we  ignore  justification.  If  we  didn’t 
care  about  lining  up  the  right  hand  margin  of 
a  column,  wouldn’t  the  operator  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  his  output?  To  go  one  step  further,  if 
we  doubled  the  column  width,  the  frequency 
of  hyphenation  would  be  reduced  which  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  operator 
output.  Perhaps  a  40%  increase  in  operator 
I  productivity  could  be  achieved  solely  by  ignor¬ 
ing  justification  and  doubling  the  column  width. 


Justifiable 

This  illustrates  a  possible  solution  to  an  1 
economic  problem  predicated  on  asthetic  consid-  I 
erations  and  not  involving  comparative  costs.  ! 
A  study  at  the  University  of  Florida  revealed  I 
that  stories  set  in  unjustified  style  could  be  j 
read  at  a  faster  speed  than  those  set  in  justi-  I 
fied  fashion.  While  the  study  was  limited  to  a  i 
sample  of  only  69  college  students  and  cannot  I 
be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence,  it  is  inter-  \ 
esting  that  very  few  of  the  readers  could  tell  i 
the  difference  when  they  were  requested  to  I 
compare  a  story  set  in  unjustified  style  with  I 
one  that  was  set  justified.  I 

I  have  asked  newspaper  men  representing  [ 
both  production  and  editorial  departments  to  I 
comment  on  a  front  page  of  a  newspaper  I 
which  was  prepared  without  any  justification  I 
whatsoever.  Most  commented  on  the  good  ap-  I 
pearance  of  the  page,  but  only  a  very  few  I 
recognized  that  no  justification  was  employed.  | 
From  a  talk  given  by  Roy  W.  ! 
Prince,  AN  PA  Research  Insti-  I 
tute,  at  Pennsylvania  Press  Con-  j 
ference  May  18.  | 


set  successfully  received  from  a 
satellite  transmission. 

Subject  of  the  cover  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  picture  of  a  micro-module 
designed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Elec¬ 
tronics  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Laboratory  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J. 

Color  separations  were  made 
from  a  color  transparency  of  the 
cover.  This  involved  rephoto¬ 


graphing  the  original  picture 
using  filters  with  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  color  for  which  the 
separation  is  desired.  Three  sep¬ 
arations — black,  blue  and  red — 
were  made  of  the  cover. 

As  Electronics  had  only  24 
minutes  of  satellite  time,  it 
could  not  send  the  separation 
pictures  in  sequence.  Instead,  it 
developed  a  simultaneous  method 


of  transmission. 

The  photographs  were  reduced 
in  size  and  mounted  vertically 
on  one  8  x  10  glossy.  With  this 
technique,  maximum  time  con- 
ser\’ation  was  achieved  at  some 
sacrifice  of  resolution.  The  10- 
inch  dimension  was  filled  to 
capacity,  while  only  three  inches 
of  the  eight-inch  width  was 
used. 


Is  Public  Concerned 
With  Secrecy? — Raf^an 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  (state  legislature)  has 
done  more  to  abridge  the 
people’s  right  to  know  than  any 
other  General  Assembly  in  his¬ 
tory,  a  Raleigh  newspaper  editor 
said  here. 
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The  scanning  rate  on  the  fac¬ 
simile  drum  was  100  lines  per 
inch;  thus  at  60  rpm,  the  entire 
set  of  three  separations  was 
scanned  simultaneously  and 
transmitted  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes. 

• 

Dow  Jones  Starts  Up 
New  Plant  in  Maryland 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc. 
opened  its  newest  production 
plant  at  Silver  Spring,  Mary¬ 
land,  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  National  Observer 
on  June  3.  The  36-acre  plant 
site  at  11501  Columbia  Pike  is 
adjacent  to  U.  S.  Route  29. 

The  Silver  Spring  project,  in- 
clading  building,  land  and  equip¬ 
ment,  was  completed  at  a  cost 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  The  new 
plant  will  employ  about  180 
people  in  various  printing,  pro¬ 
duction  and  business  capacities. 
• 

Offset  Tripper 

Graphic  Arts  Division  of 
Western  Gear  Corporation 
(Lynwood,  Calif.),  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  SpeedFlex  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  has  designed  a  mechanical 
numbering  tripper  ($350)  for 
offset  presses  which  simultane¬ 
ously  trips  both  shafts  of  num¬ 
bers  on  jobs  requiring  a  com¬ 
plex  group  of  numbering  ma¬ 
chines. 
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Speaking  to  the  members  of 
the  Mid-Carolinas  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Sam  Ragan, 
executive  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  attacked 
the  legislature’s  secrecy. 

I.,uwmaker8  in  Dark 

He  said  the  barring  of  news¬ 
men  from  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Appropriations  Committee  had 
result^  not  only  in  the  public 
being  left  in  the  dark  concerning 
decisions  made  there,  but  also  in 
many  of  the  legislators  not 
knowing  what  the  committee  had 
done. 

Other  actions  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  have  aroused  the  press  to 
some  heat  with  charges  of 
secrecy. 

Mr.  Ragan  said  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  he  couldn’t  be  sure  the 
public  was  really  concerned 
about  the  issue  at  all. 

• 

Spitaleri  Appoints 
European  Manager 

Whittie®,  Calif. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  re-elected 
president  of  Sta-Hi  Corporation, 
also  has  been  elected  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  35- 
year-old  newspaper  equipment 
firm. 

He  announced  that  Jean  G. 
Rypens  has  been  appointed  Eu¬ 
ropean  sales  manager  with  of¬ 
fices  in  Brussels. 
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A  new  concept  can  begin  anywhere... any  time.  Over  a  drafting  board  or  a  luncheon  table.  Day  or  night.  Energy, 
enthusiasm,  knowledge  and  imagination  can  work  many  economies  for  the  printing  and  publishing  industry  at 
Lockwood  Greene.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  such  varied  projects  as  design  of  a  newly  completed  roto¬ 
gravure  plant  for  the  providence  journal. ..design  of  a  new  paper-handling  system  for  the  new  YORK  daily 
NEWS . . .  complete  engineering  service  and  construction  supervision  for 

the  SEATTLE  POST  INTELLIGENCER.  Creative  engineering  has  been  our  LOCKWOOD 
basic  concept  for  over  one  hundred  years.This  concept  plus  the  ability  to  ^  | 

work  closely  and  efficiently  with  our  clients’  staffs,  helps  us  achieve  both  X!j 

the  practical  and  imaginative  results  every  problem  requires.  How  this  ENGINEERS, 
may  serve  you  is  graphically  described  in  our  brochure,  Newspapers 

and  Printing  Plants,"  which  will  be  sent  upon  request  XJN  w* 

NEWY0RK17,N.  Y., 200  Park  Avenue,  Pan  Am  Building  /  BOSTON  16,  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St.  /  SPARTANBURG,  S.C.,  Montgomery  Buiiding 
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ORDER  FOUR 


AND  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


PHOTON  MACHINES 


Largest  single  order  in  phototypesetting  history 


Fast,  dependable  automatic  machines  are  a  must  for  the  ultra-modern  Field  Newspapers 
plant  in  which  nearly  8  million  copies  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News 
are  produced  every  week. 

Naturally,  when  Field  management  and  supervisory  personnel  completed  one  of  the 
most  thorough  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  phototypesetting  equipment  ever  conducted, 
the  decision  was — Photon. 

Shortly,  four  Model  200  Photon  machines  will  be  producing  display  advertising 
composition  in  the  newspapers’  composing  room  at  record  rates.  The  most  versatile 
typesetting  machine  available  today,  the  Photon  200  was  selected  In  part  because  of  its 
greater  range  of  type  faces  and  point  sizes  .  .  .  plus  the  fact  that  it  allows  the  operator 
to  set  more  type  in  position  at  the  keyboard  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method,  result¬ 
ing  in  greater  savings. 

For  better  advertiser  service  at  lower  cost,  investigate  Photon.  Write  Photon,  Inc,, 
Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 


PHOTON 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


TTS  Width  Change 
Set  for  October  13 


This  report  was  made  by  Richard 
C.  Bor^hi  of  the  Mechanical  and 
Service  Division  of  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  at  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference. 

Last  October,  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International 
announced  that  effective  Sunday, 
Oct.  13,  1963,  the  TTS  text 
matter  transmission  standard 
will  be  changed  from  11% 
through  12  picas  in  width,  to  a 
new  transmission  standard  of 
11  through  11%  picas  in  width. 
Both  standards  are  based  on  the 
usage  of  a  type  font  with  a 
lower  case  alphabet  count  of 

118.1  points. 

These  announcements  were 
made  after  each  of  the  wire 
services  concluded  polling  their 
members  and  clients  and  found 
that  the  majority  agreed  a 
change  should  be  made.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  originally  advanced 
to  the  wire  services  by  a  Sub- 
Committee  on  TTS  of  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  as  a  means 
to  help  improve  the  legibility  of 
newspapers. 

Tape  Since  1952 

In  1952,  AP  and  United  Press 
decided  to  offer  Teletypesetter 
tape  to  their  members  and 
clients  by  converting  their  then 
existing  wire  circuits  to  permit 
the  transmission  of  TTS  tape 
and  monitor  copy  over  the  same 
wire.  A  standai^  of  a  12  pica 
column,  using  a  font  of  type  with 
a  lower  case  alphabet  count  of 

118.1  points,  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  experts  involved  as  being 
b^t  suit^  typographically  for 
the  new  transmission.  The  Tele¬ 
typesetter  keyboard  was  used  to 
perforate  tape  for  transmission 
and  both  services  used  a  counter 
pointer  setting  of  17.8  with  the 
spaceband  justification  pointer 
settings — right  hand  3.4  and  left 
hand  6.0. 

As  the  mid-1950s  approached, 
newspapers  found  themselves 
saddled  with  a  critical  newsprint 
shortage  and  a  pending  price 
increase.  Publishers  started  cut¬ 
ting  down  their  newsprint  roll 
widths  primarily  to  help  offset 
the  price  increase.  The  use  of 
high  shrink  mats  and  plastic 
molding  blankets  gained  wide 
acceptance.  After  seeing  what 
effect  high  shrinkage  had  on  the 
reproduction  of  their  news¬ 
papers,  many  publishers  turned 
to  another  “so  called”  alterna¬ 
tive  and  that  was  purchasing 
new  matrices  that  were  designed 


for  running  TTS  wire  transmis¬ 
sion  tape  on  their  new  pica 
measure.  Thus,  the  new  fonts  of 
type  (which  are  those  fonts  in 
existence  today)  with  lower  case 
alphabet  counts  of  110.6  for  11 
and  11%  pica  column  widths, 

113.2  for  a  11%  pica  column 
width  and  the  standard  of  118.1 
to  be  used  on  11%  and  12  pica 
widths,  came  into  being. 

In  order  for  the  wire  service 
to  encompass  the  11%  pica  col¬ 
umn  width,  their  perforator 
settings  had  to  be  changed  to  a 
counter  pointer  setting  of  17.4. 
The  spaceband  justification 
pointer  settings  remained  at 
right  hand  3.4  and  left  hand  6.0. 
The  reduction  of  the  pointer 
setting  from  17.8  to  17.4  con¬ 
stituted  a  change  in  the  original 
standard  and  thereby  decreased 
the  column  width  three  points  to 
11%  picas.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  reserve  drive  in  the  space- 
band  would  allow  for  justifica¬ 
tion  of  a  12  pica  line  without 
difficulty. 

Present  Standards 

After  this  change  took  effect, 
the  wire  services  adjusted  their 
perforator  settings  to  meet  their 
needs  in  order  to  better  service 
their  customers,  thus  helping  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  having 
excessive  loose  lines  or  tight 
lines  over  their  circuits.  At  the 
present  time  the  Associated 
Press  is  using  a  counter  pointer 
setting  of  17.25  with  the  space- 
band  justification  pointer  set¬ 
tings  at — right  hand  3.6  and 
left  hand  5.  The  United  Press 
International  is  using  a  counter 
pointer  setting  of  17.4  with  the 
spaceband  justification  pointer 
settings  at — right  hand  4.1  and 
left  hand  4.7. 

When  the  new  text  matter 
wire  transmission  standard  goes 
into  effect  the  original  lower 
case  alphabet  count  of  118.1 
points  will  be  used  again  as  the 
standard,  but  then  this  l.c.a. 
will  encompass  11  through  11% 
picas.  Fonts  to  be  used  for  11% 
and  11%  pica  column  widths 
will  have  and  l.c.a.  of  123.4 
points.  For  newspapers  retain¬ 
ing  the  12  pica  column  width,  a 
font  of  type  with  an  l.c.a.  of 
128.8  points  will  be  required. 

The  counter  pointer  setting 
on  the  perforators  has  been 
decreased  proportionately  on  the 
new  standard  to  a  new  setting 
of  16.3.  The  sample  tape  that  is 
available  through  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute  was  cut  on 
this  pointer  setting  using  space- 


band  justification  pointer  set¬ 
tings  of — right  hand  3.5  to  left 
hand  4.5. 

Some  Alternatives 

The  best  approach  would  be 
to  purchase  new  matrices  cut  to 
the  new  standard.  If  this  were 
done,  the  only  changes  that 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the 
composing  room  would  be  to 
simply  replace  the  existing  mats 
with  new  mats  cut  to  the  right 
lower  case  alphabet  count. 

For  those  newspapers  who 
contemplate  utilizing  their  ex¬ 
isting  fonts,  there  are  a  few 
alternatives.  Indention  devices 
could  be  added  to  their  machines 
which  would  make  up  for  the 
decrease  in  column  width  in  the 
standard  and  allow  all  the  lines 
to  cast.  Mergenthaler  Linotype, 
Intertype,  Mohr  Saw  and  Star 
Parts  all  have  devices  available 
which  can  be  adapted  to  ma¬ 
chines  without  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.  There  are  a  few  dis¬ 
advantages  with  any  indention 
method,  however.  The  major 
disadvantage  arises  when  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  used  for  both  TTS  and 
Classified  or  Ad  work,  or  a 
combination  of  all  three.  The 
adding  and  taking  away  inden¬ 
tion  becomes  necessary  when 
multiple  phases  of  work  are 
done  on  one  machine. 

Indention  devices  are  simple 
to  operate,  but  many  supervisors 
are  reluctant  to  consider  them 
because  they  refuse  to  add  any 
extra  “gimmicks”  to  their 
machines. 

There  are  a  few  newspapers 
which  intend  to  use  their  exist¬ 
ing  mats  and  change  their  col¬ 
umn  widths.  For  instance,  there 
are  newspapers  now  on  a  12  pica 
column  and  they  intend  to 
reduce  to  an  11  pica  column.  The 
lower  case  alphabet  count  re¬ 
mains  the  same  in  each  instance. 
• 

$10  Million  Station 
Transfer  Approved 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
sale  of  KTTV,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Mirror  Co.  television  sta¬ 
tion,  to  Metromedia  Inc.  for 
$10,390,000.  This  is  one  of  the 
highest  prices  ever  recorded  for 
a  broadcast  property. 

The  transaction  involves  the 
acquisition  of  all  stock  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Broadcasting  Co., 
channel  11  independent  station. 
Robert  W.  Brechner,  president 
and  general  manager,  will  re¬ 
main  in  charge. 

Metromedia  has  other  stations 
in  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
Washington,  Sacramento,  Peoria, 
Decatur,  Philadelphia  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  firm  also  owns  Foster 
&  Kleiser,  outdoor  advertising 
company. 


IT'S  NEWS — J.  E.  Dowd,  general 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  ( N.C.) 
Observer,  checks  the  first  run  of 
SpectaColor  advertising.  Two  full- 
page  preprinted  ads  were  carried 
the  same  day,  both  In  register. 


Jones  Urges  Class 
To  Read  Diligently 

Lvnchbxirg,  Va. 

A  commencement  address  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  college  gradu¬ 
ates  more  conscientious  as 
readers  of  newspapers  was 
given  June  3  at  Sweet  Briar 
College  by  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
executive  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

Saying,  “Your  hometown 
newspaper  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  be  a  truly  representative 
community  institution,”  Mr. 
Jones  told  the  graduates:  “Even 
mediocre  newspapers  are  oper¬ 
ated  on  astoundingly  high  ethi¬ 
cal  standaixls.  .  .  . 

“In  recent  years  newspapers 
have  become  bigger  and  demon¬ 
strably  better.  The  technical  im¬ 
provements,  other  than  bigger 
type,  more  pictures,  and  color, 
are  largely  invisible  to  any  but 
a  professional.  The  really  im¬ 
portant  change  in  newspapers 
is  in  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  content.  Today’s  news¬ 
papers  are  w'ritten  by  well- 
educated,  highly  trained  men 
and  women.  "They  are  not  aimed 
at  the  lowest  common  denomi¬ 
nator,  but  at  the  whole  spectrum 
of  human  affairs  and  interests.” 

Mr.  Jones’  elder  daughter, 
Suzanne,  w’as  a  member  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  graduating  class. 

• 

Production  Engineer 

Toronto 

William  T  u  r  j  a  n  i  c  a,  who 
joined  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  as  an  apprentice  20  years 
ago,  and  became  chief  engineer 
and  building  superintendent,  has 
been  appointed  production  engi¬ 
neer.  He  succeeds  James  Harri¬ 
son,  production  manager,  who 
has  retired.  James  P.  'Tracy, 
who  joined  the  paper  18  months 
agro  from  western  Canadian  pa¬ 
pers,  has  been  named  production 
superintendent  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 
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A  mighty  good  reason  for  buying  your  web  offset  blankets  from  Reeves -Vulcan.  What's  behind  Reeves’ 
leadership?  Unmatched  research  and  development  facilities— in  one  of  the  world’s  most  modern 
plants.  A  program  of  shop  and  field  testing  that  has  resulted  in  Durofyne®and  Q-R*  offset  blankets— 
today’s  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  field.  It  has  also  produced  Reeves-Vulcan  Press  blankets— used 
by  more  newspapers  than  any  other  press  packings.  It  all  adds  up  to  this:  When  you  buy  Reeves 
Durofyne  or  Q-R  blankets  for  web  offset  printing— you  get  the  same  extraordinary  product  standards: 
1.  Uniformity  of  printing  quality  2.  More  blanket  mileage  3.  Easy  washup  4.  Extra  resistance  to  wear 
from  slitter  dust  5.  No  embossing  even  after  hundreds  of  thousands  of  impressions  6.  Less  web 
follow.  Buy  and  try  them  soon.  New!  Reeves  ’’Offset  Blanket  Handbook”— free  fact-filled  guide 
to  fine  printing.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


WMTCHOOa  qUAUTY  CONTROL 


Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  Vulcan  Division,  Dept,  EP-2,  1071  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  18,  New  York^^^^ 

Reeves  Vulcan  Midwest  District,  Office  Warehouse  733&  Box  184,  Skokie,  Illinois 


PUBUC  RELATIONS: 


Govt.  Checks  Had 
Major  Impact  on  PR 


Two  governmental  activities 
during  the  past  year  have  had 
major  impact  upon  the  field  of 
public  relations  in  the  U.S.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  L.  Bliss,  pres¬ 
ident  of  his  own  New  York  PR 
firm,  in  a  report  prepared  for 
the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Public  Relations 
Association  that  convened  last 
week  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

Mr.  Bliss,  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  IPRA’s  governing 
council,  representing  the  U.S„ 
cited  the  hearings  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  the  activities  of 
non-diplomatic  representatives 
of  foreign  governments  as  being 
a  major  infiuence.  A  second  in¬ 
quiry  of  importance  is  the  study 
of  national  securities  markets 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  he  reported. 

Will  Benefit  PR 

He  said  that  the  hearing  has 
been  “timely”  and  in  his  opinion 
will  benefit  the  entire  PR  field. 

Commenting  on  the  first  in¬ 
quiry,  Mr.  Bliss  said:  “While  the 
inquiry  conducted  by  the  Ful- 
bright  Committee  has  not  in  any 
sense  attacked  the  concept  of 
public  relations  representation, 
certain  abuses  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  responsibility  have  been 
brought  to  light  and  criticized.” 

On  the  SEC  inquiry,  Mr.  Bliss 
reported:  “The  commission  in- 
vestigrated  the  impact  of  the 
practice  of  public  relations  on 
the  securities  market,  particu¬ 
larly  in  development  of  new 
underwriting  and  new  stock 
issues.  In  this  important  area  of 
responsibility  for  practitioners 
in  our  field,  it  is  highly  proper 
that  the  most  scrutinizing  study 
be  made  of  present-day 
methods.” 

Turning  to  the  development 
of  the  U.S.’s  professional  organ¬ 
izations  during  the  year,  Mr. 
Bliss  noted,  “the  direction  which 
public  relations  organizations 
are  taking  in  the  U.S.  seems  to 
place  emphasis  less  on  numbers 
of  members  and  more  on  de¬ 
velopment  of  member  training 
programs  in  depth  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  practice.” 

Greatest  Advancement 

He  singled  out  as  the  greatest 
advancement  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  practice  in  America 
during  the  past  12  months  the 
plan  for  certification  of  quali¬ 
fied  public  relations  consultants 
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developed  by  the  Counselors 
Section  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America.  This  screen¬ 
ing  process  will  determine  by 
examination,  character  and  ex¬ 
perience  evaluation  which  of  the 
more  than  500  consultant  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  special  section  of 
PRSA  may  be  accredited  pub¬ 
licly  as  qualified  practitioners. 
It  is  presently  being  incorpor¬ 
ated  into  the  national  associa¬ 
tion’s  by-laws. 

The  International  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Association  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  250  public  relations 
executives  in  22  countries  of  the 
free  world,  of  which  roughly 
one-third  are  from  the  U.S. 

*  «  * 

QUITS  INFOPLAN 

Sydney  Morrell,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Infoplan,  public  re¬ 
lations  affiliate  of  Interpublic 
Incorporated,  has  resigned  that 
position  to  establish  his  own 
firm. 

Before  joining  Interpublic  in 
1960  he  had  been  successively  a 
partner  in  Earl  Newsom  and 
Company,  general  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  vicepresident  of 
International  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Corp. 

As  an  independent  public  re¬ 
lations  counsellor  with  his  offices 
in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Morrell 
has  been  retained  by  Interpublic 
Inc.,  it  was  announced  jointly  by 
Mr.  Morrell  and  Marion  Harper, 
Jr.,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Interpublic, 

Robert  I.  Elliott  continues  as 
president  of  Infoplan  and  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Aszling  and  J.  L.  Deane 
as  executive  vicepresidents. 

Mr.  Morrell  began  his  career 
as  a  reporter,  feature  writer, 
and  foreign  correspondent  for 
the  Express  Newspapers  of 
London.  From  1941  to  1943  he 
was  sent  on  loan  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  served  as 
special  assistant  to  the  late 
Robert  E.  Sherwood,  director  of 
the  overseas  branch  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information  in  charge 
of  overseas  psychological  war¬ 
fare  activities.  He  had  various 
organizational  assignments  with 
the  United  Nations  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad  from  1944  to  1950. 

*  *  « 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  Hannan  Wexler  has  been 
appointed  publicity  director  of 
Newsweek  magazine.  Before 
joining  Newsweek,  Mr.  Wexler 
had  been  with  Ronald  Schiller 


Associates  in  New  York  for  two 
years,  and  had  previously 
worked  for  Barkas  &  Shalit, 
Inc.,  both  public  relations 
agencies. 

*  *  * 

•  The  Publicity  Club  of  Bos¬ 
ton  has  announced  establishment 
of  the  William  M.  Cavanaugh 
Memorial  Scholarship  to  be 
awarded  to  deserving  juniors 
and  seniors  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field.  Scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  a  student  from  each 
of  four  Boston  schools  offering 
degree  or  major  courses  in  the 
communications-oriented  field. 
The  institutions  are  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Northeastern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Simmons  College  and  Suf¬ 
folk  University. 

«  «  « 

AAA  Appointment 

Washington 

•  John  de  Lorenzi  of  New 
York  City,  vicepresident  of  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Schless 
and  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  of 
the  American  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  de  Lorenzi’s  back¬ 
ground  includes:  Five  years 
with  King  Features  Syndicate  as 
associate  editor  and  assistant 
publicity  director;  associate  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  a  leading 
public  relations  firm,  Carl  Byoir 
and  Associates;  night  editor  of 
International  News  Service  in 
Dallas  and  New  York  City;  and 
reporter  and  copy  editor  on 
dailies  in  Missouri  and  Texas. 

*  «  * 

•  Philadelphia  Electric  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Joseph  F,  Van  Hart  as  manager 
of  public  relations.  Since  1958, 
Mr.  Van  Hart  has  been  engaged 
in  PR  work  in  connection  with 
the  utility’s  Peach  Bottom 
Atomic  Power  Station.  A  for¬ 
mer  day  city  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  he  was  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  public  relations 
department  of  Gray  and  Rogers 
prior  to  joining  Philadelphia 
Electric. 

• 

Hammond  Receives 
Columbia’s  Medal 

George  Hammond,  president 
of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  Inc., 
public  relations  firm,  received 
the  Alumni  Medal  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Alumni  Federa¬ 
tion  during  the  University’s 
Commencement  Day  ceremonies 
June  4. 

The  medal  is  for  “conspicuous 
Columbia  alumni  service.” 
Established  in  1933,  the  medal 
is  the  Federation’s  highest 
award.  Mr.  Hammond,  a  1928 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  is 
\ice  chairman  of  the  Columbia 
College  Council.  He  worked  for 
the  New  York  Sun  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Byoir  firm  in  1932. 


William  D.  Birke 


William  D.  Birke, 
Publisher,  Dies 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

William  D,  Birke,  52,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  Huntington’s  newspapers, 
died  May  30. 

Mr.  Birke  was  president  of 
the  Huntington  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  afternoon 
Huntington  Advertiser,  the 
morning  Herald-Dispatch  and 
the  Sundo/y  Herald  Advertiser. 
He  also  held  the  post  of  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald-Dispatch,  I 

He  became  ill  last  December 
with  a  virus  and  respiratory 
ailment.  In  January  he  under¬ 
went  major  surgery. 

Mr.  Birke’s  father,  Sol,  was 
a  i-eal  estate  dealer.  His  grand¬ 
father,  Samuel  Gideon,  a  native 
of  Germany,  was  one  of  the 
early  mercantile  leaders  in 
Huntington. 

An  uncle,  David  Gideon,  was 
publisher  of  the  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  until  he  died  in  1950.  Mr. 
Birke  was  associate  publisher 
when  he  entered  the  Army  for 
World  War  II.  Upon  his  return 
he  became  active  again  in  pub¬ 
lishing  and  broadcasting  enter¬ 
prises.  He  became  president  of 
Huntington  Publishing  Co.  in 
1960  when  controlling  interest 
was  sold  to  the  company  by  the 
Long  family. 

«  *  * 

Charles  R.  Willett,  77,  first 
managing  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  (1907- 
13) ;  June  2.  *  * 

*  «  * 

Frank  Sauliere,  58,  reporter 
for  the  Son  Jose  (Calif.)  News; 
May  17.  He  served  in  World 
War  I  and  also  in  World  War 
II,  winning  a  Bronze  Star. 

«  *  * 

Fred  N.  McCollum  Sr.,  68, 
publisher  of  the  Forrest  Citt 
(Ark.)  Daily  Times  Herald  for 
20  years;  May  11. 
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Kemp  Immei*sion  Heated  Remelt  Pots,  both  gas  and  electric,  apply 
heat  to  the  metal  inside  the  pot  .  .  .  cost  less  to  operate,  less  to 
maintain.  You  get  highest  quality  plates,  top  speed  production. 
Best  of  all,  the  Kemp  Remelt  System  is  automatic.  No  more  man¬ 
ual  handling!  Cold  plates  are  melted  in  the  holding  pot.  Molten 
metal  is  pumped  through  heated  pipes  from  the  pot  to  the  casting 
furnace  automatically  on  demand  And  when  you  heat  with  gas, 
Kemp^s  industrial  carburetor  assures  uniform  heat  regardless  of 
gas  supply  or  burner  demand — ^while  you  save  up  to  40%  on  fuel. 

Find  out  how  Kemp  engineering  know-how  and  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  can  help  improve  your  operation.  Write  today  for  Bulletin 
IE-10  to:  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing  Co.,  490  Baltimore- 
Annapolis  Blvd.,  Glen  Bumie,  Maryland. 
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TV.  Y.  Parley 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

O.  C.  Reeder,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal;  Adelrick  Bensiger  Jr.,  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce. 

“The  meetinf?  to  which  all 
local  union  heads  have  been  in¬ 
vited  will  become,  we  hope,  the 
start  of  a  progp-ammed  series 
of  meetings  to  cover  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  our  mutual  problems  at 
a  time  when  we  are  not  under 
the  crisis  of  immediate  negotia¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Meyer  said. 

Both  sides  see  “storm  signals 
already  flying”  as  far  as  1965 
contract  negotiations  are  con¬ 
cerned.  These  were  the  words 
used  by  Mr.  McVay  in  a  recent 
speech.  Mr.  Powers  echoed  them 
this  week,  adding  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  “maJcing  the  same 
mistakes  all  over  again  and  un¬ 
ion  members  are  already  dis¬ 
gruntled.” 

Next  week’s  meeting  was  spe¬ 
cifically  called  to  organize  for- 
merally  the  Union  Officers  Unity 
Committee  that  functioned,  but 
without  official  sanction,  during 
the  114-day  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  strike  and  suspension,  Mr. 
Powers  said. 

One  big  question  to  be  de¬ 
cided,  he  said,  is:  “Does  one  un¬ 
ion  have  the  right  to  initiate 
a  strike  without  approval  of 
other  unions?” 

Group  Action  Viewed 

Mr.  Powers  explained  that 
“while  no  union  would  ever  fore¬ 
go  its  right  to  strike,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
has  the  right  to  involve  others 
without  their  approval,  or  to 
ask  their  support  of  other  than 
valid  issues  affecting  them  as 
well  as  the  striking  union.” 

Equally  important,  in  Mr. 
Powers’  opinion,  is  “whether  or 
not  one  union,  expecting  the 
support  of  the  group,  has  the 
right  to  settle  a  strike  without 
group  approval.” 

Mr.  Powers  pointed  out  that 
the  unity  committee  was  a 
“voluntary  assembly  without 
any  formal  authorization  from 
the  respectiv^e  unions  involved.” 
Now  agreement  must  be  reached 
on  by-laws,  officers,  financing 
and  other  details. 

Mr.  Powers  said  he  personally 
favored  a  meeting  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Going  further,  Mr.  Powers 
said  he  favored  a  joint  labor 
council  with  the  publishers  “to 
plan  intelligently  for  automa¬ 
tion,  to  improve  grievance  and 
bargaining  procedures,  and  to 
work  generally  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  irritants.” 

Other  unions,  notably  the 
pressmen,  have  been  described 
as  being  opposed  to  a  joint  coun¬ 
cil.  Robert  Clune,  president  of 


the  pressmen’s  union  local,  is 
facing  a  fight  for  re-election 
June  10.  He  declined  comment. 

Still  in  negotiation,  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers  reported,  is  the  contract  with 
the  New  York  Pont.  The  paper 
resumed  publication  March  4, 
almost  one  month  before  the 
settlement  was  reached  with 
other  papers,  after  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thy  Schiff  withdrew  the  Post 
from  membership  in  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association.  One  of  the 
points  holding  up  the  agreement 
is  the  expiration  date.  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers  said  the  union  has  proposed 
Aug.  31,  1965,  five  months  later 
than  the  date  in  the  association 
contract. 

Pulitzer  Urges  Forum 

The  need  for  frequent  contact 
between  labor  and  management 
from  day  to  day,  rather  than 
just  in  crisis  periods,  was 
stressed  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr., 
president  of  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  at  a  meeting 
May  27  of  company  supervisors 
and  representatives  of  16  un¬ 
ions  of  employes  on  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  its  broadcast 
subsidiaries. 

“We  need  a  forum,”  Mr.  Pu¬ 
litzer  said,  “for  an  exchange  of 
views  in  good-tempered,  lively 
debate  —  an  examination  of  ob¬ 
jectives,  a  reasonable  dialogue 
where  mutual  respect  could 
flourish.” 

The  publisher  told  the  60  per¬ 
sons  at  the  meeting  that  “the 
New  York  experience”  showed 
that  a  way  must  be  found  to 
settle  disputes  before  they  lead 
to  the  destructiveness  of  a  strike 
or  lockout. 

“Reasonable  men,  well-in  - 
formed,  mature,  responsible 
men,”  he  said,  “should  not  fail 
to  recognize  that  strikes  or  lock¬ 
outs  no  longer  in  our  day  repre¬ 
sent  the  court  of  last  resort. 

“Inevitably,  after  a  prolonged 
shutdown,  the  disputants  are  re¬ 
conciled  in  a  compromise  im¬ 
posed  by  public  opinion  or  by 
government  representatives 
speaking  for  public  opinion.” 

Ultimate  Solution 

Mr.  Pulitzer  mentioned  the 
various  mediation  services  that 
are  available  to  “bring  fresh 
air  into  the  stalemate  of  en¬ 
trenched  positions,”  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion  is  voluntary  and  binding 
arbitration. 

The  Pulitzer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  2,250  employes  with 
an  annual  payroll  exceeding 
$17.5  million,  plus  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  of  $1.5  million,  Mr.  Pulitzer 
said.  The  investment  in  plant 
modernization  and  equipment 
last  year  exceded  $2.3  million. 

“The  employes  collectively,  in 
shares  owned  by  the  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer  Pension  Trust,  are  the 
company’s  largest  stock  holder,” 


Mr.  Pulitzer  reminded.  “They 
therefore  are  |)ersonally  inter¬ 
ested  in  both  the  journalistic 
and  the  financial  success  of  the 
operations. 

AdvHnct*  with  Tcchnolog>’ 

“In  the  present  climate,  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  interdependent  success 
would  be  lienefited  by  an  ac¬ 
commodation  between  the  duty 
of  the  free  press  to  furnish  the 
public  with  news,  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  of  trade  union¬ 
ism,  based  on  legally  protected 
free  collective  bargaining.  A  re¬ 
conciliation  of  these  rights  and 
duties  would  appear  most  bene¬ 
ficial  at  a  time  when  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  plagued  by 
mounting  costs,  is  crossing  the 
threshhold  of  new  technology' 
and  entering  a  period  of 
change.  .  .  . 

“Automation  does  not  mean 
any  more  to  me  than  the  ad¬ 
vance  from  handset  composi¬ 
tion  to  the  linecasting  machine. 
The  truth  is  that  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  as  in  any  other, 
we  must  go  forward  or  perish. 
We  must  take  advantage  of 
modern  technology,  where  it  is 
suitable  to  our  special  needs,  or 
see  our  place  taken  by  others 
who  will.” 

Concluding  his  appeal  for 
strengthening  communications 
by  periodic  informal  contact  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management 
representatives,  Mr.  Pulitzer  de¬ 
clared  : 

“Labor  relations  at  the  Post- 
Dispatch  have  resulted  in  con¬ 
tracts  and  security  provisions 
outside  contracts  as  favorable 
as  any.  We  have  achieved  maxi¬ 
mum  wages,  security,  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  our  employes 
consonant  with  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch’s  financial  stability  and 
security.  I  like  to  believe  that 
the  liberal  policies  of  this  news¬ 
paper  are  mirrored  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  employes.” 

• 

Clay  Promoted 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  A.  Clay  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  of  the 
News  and  Observer  by  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  editor. 

Mr.  Clay  became  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  N&O  in  1960 
shortly  after  the  retirement  of 
Robert  E.  Williams.  He  had 
joined  the  state  desk  in  1953, 
coming  here  from  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Herald. 

Promoted  to  M.E. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D, 

Kenneth  E.  Sanders,  56,  has 
been  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Journal, 
according  to  announcement  by 
Erwin  D.  Sias,  editor.  Mr.  San¬ 
ders  joined  the  Journal-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  in  1948  after  18 
years  as  an  A.P.  newsman. 
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Warners  Cut 
Ads;  Critic 
Rapped  Film 

Warner  Brothers  this  week 
cancelled  advertising  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in 
retaliation  for  an  unfavorable 
review  of  “Spencer’s  Mountain,” 
according  to  an  editorial  in  the 
June  5  edition  of  the  daily. 

A  Warner  spokesman  denied 
that  was  the  reason.  “It  wasn’t 
the  bad  review,”  he  said.  “It  was 
a  Sunday  story  attacking  the 
Music  Hall  for  not  providing 
family  entertainment.  We  have 
good  relations  with  the  Music 
Hall  and  it  was  decided  to  sever 
relations  with  the  Tribune.” 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  editor¬ 
ial  said  in  part: 

“Our  talented  film  critic, 
Judith  Crist,  wrote  an  unfavor¬ 
able  review  .  .  .  she  didn’t  like 
it,  and  said  so,  which  is  the  only 
way  for  a  good  critic  to  act. 
Warner  Bros,  retaliated  by  cut¬ 
ting  all  advertising  ties  with 
the  Herald  Tribune,  and  the 
Music  Hall  reduced  its  linage 

99 

The  Warner  spokesman  said 
the  advertising  withdrawal  will 
take  effect  with  the  film  firm’s 
next  release,  “PT — 109,”  based 
on  a  book  about  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  wartime  experiences.  The 
book  was  written  by  Robert 
Donovan,  chief  of  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  Washington  Bureau. 

The  film  studio  spokesman 
said  the  newspaper  had  been 
notified  not  to  send  reporters  to 
screenings  of  its  pictures  for 
review  purposes. 

In  an  unrelated  incident  in¬ 
volving  amusement  copy,  pub¬ 
licity  representatives  of  Stan 
Seiden  and  Zev  Bufman,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  French  farce, 
“Pajama  Tops,”  protested  the 
“yanking”  of  an  ad  for  the  show 
by  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
after  it  had  run  in  one  edition. 

The  one-column  three-inch  ad 
contained  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
bosomy  players,  Frances  Long, 
beneath  a  headline  which  read: 

I  “Is  it  true  what  they  say  about 
'  the  Chinese?”  It  was  merely 
[  “intriguing”  copy,  the  producers’ 

,  spokesman  asserted.  The  Mirror, 
t  Post  and  Journal  American  ran 
it. 

Traffic  Manager 

Ft.  William,  Ont 
5  A.  V.  Fildes,  traffic  manager 
.  the  past  10  years,  has  retired 
,  from  service  with  Great  Lakes 
r  Paper  Co.  His  assistant,  V.  R. 
-  Stewardson,  has  moved  up  to 
5  traffic  manager,  it  is  announced 
1  by  T.  B.  Fallows,  vicepresident- 
sales. 
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Jimmy  Breslin  Has 
New  Sports  Column 


Public  Interest  in  Funnies 
Runs  High  at  Bank’s  Exhibit 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  five-times-a-week  sports  col¬ 
umn  by  Jimmy  Breslin,  sports 
writer  and  author,  bej^n  May 
31  as  a  regular  feature  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  News 
Service  wire. 

The  Breslin  column  is  pub¬ 
lished  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Sunday. 

Mets  Book  Author 

Mr.  Breslin,  author  of  the 
new  book  about  the  New  York 
Mets  baseball  club,  “Can’t  Any¬ 
body  Here  Play  This  Game?”, 
started  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
He  worked  on  the  news  and 
sports  staffs  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  spent  five  years 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  then  joined  the  New 
York  JoumaL American  in  1960. 
For  the  last  two  years,  he  has 
been  a  free-lance  sportswriter. 

Jimmy  Breslin,  33,  father  of 
four,  has  two  other  books  and 
a  hundred  or  more  magazine 
articles  to  his  credit.  One  of  his 
articles,  on  Casey  Stengel,  won 
the  E.  P.  Dutton  Best  Magazine 
Sports  Story  award  for  1960. 

“There  is  a  problem  most  free¬ 
lance  writers  must  face,”  said 
Jimmy.  “The  other  day,  when  I 
came  home  and  informed  my 
wife  that  I  had  spoken  to  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  Herald  Tribune,  she 


Jimmy  Bretlin 

was  overjoyed.  ‘Take  a  job  in 
the  pressroom,’  she  said.  ‘They 
work  overtime !’  ” 

• 

— Dr.  Billy  Graham,  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  who  writes  the  “My  An¬ 
swer”  column  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  now  a  best-selling  author 
in  Hong  Kong.  A  Chinese  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  “My  Answer”  book 
sold  out  two  weeks  after  pub¬ 
lication. 
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Forty  Plus!  i 

Folks  over  forty  in  the  U.  S.  number  \ 
sixty-seven  million,  and  represent  sixty 
per  cent  of  all  adults!  The  problems  of  ^  \ 
growing  older  start  long  before  the  first 
social  security  check,  perplex  and  puzzle  '- 

millions  in  the  "life  begins"  age  group— who  find  constructive 
answers  to  letters  in 

ASK  ARTHUR  LORD 

A  graduate  of  Yale  and  Havard  Business  School,  member  of  the 
Harvard  faculty,  and  industrial  consultant  on  retired  people.  Lord 
writes  an  authoritative  and  human  question  and  answer  column  of 
keen  interest  to  readers  of  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  About 
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Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Who  says  the  funnies  are  slip¬ 
ping?  No  one  in  Charlotte  would 
make  that  statement  anymore 
after  the  showing  of  a  collection 
of  comic  strips  from  over  the 
years  made  here  recently. 

Hundreds  of  people  came  into 
the  North  Carolina  National 
Bank  lobby  where  the  exhibit 
was  on  display.  The  Charlotte 
Observer's  editorial  cartoonist. 
Gene  Payne,  and  the  creator  of 
“Judge  Parker,”  Dan  Heilman, 
presided  over  the  displays. 

Mr.  Heilman  said  he  picked 
up  an  interesting  tip  for  his 
cartoon  series. 

“There’s  a  real  solid  interest 
here  in  funnies,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  Pve  maintained  all  along,” 
he  said.  “The  people  really  em¬ 
pathize  with  the  characters  in 
the  comic  strips. 

“For  example.  I’ve  really  got¬ 
ten  an  earful  of  comments  on 
Sandra  Deare,  a  no-good  female 
I  recently  used  in  the  strip  and 
just  brought  back.” 

The  girl  was  involved  in  some 
pretty  shady  dealings  in  her 
first  appearance  in  “Judge 
Parker”  and  got  off  without 
punishment  when  the  sequence 
ended. 

“It  was  really  sort  of  an  acci- 
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dent  that  she  got  off  scot  free," 
Mr.  Heilman  explained.  “W« 
hadn’t  particularly  aimed  for  it 
to  be  that  way.” 

When  she  turned  up  in  the 
strip  again  in  the  Ob.serTer 
about  the  time  of  the  exhibit^ 
readers  swarmed  to  Mr.  Heil¬ 
man  to  tell  him  to  get  rid  of 
the  girl.  “She’s  a  bad  influenei 
on  the  Judge’s  friends,”  they 
told  him. 

“They  really  believe  in  her," 
Mr.  Heilman  said.  “It’s  wonde^ 
ful,  and  you  can  bet  you’ll  be 
seeing  more  of  Sandra  Deare." 

The  exhibit  belongs  to  Gordon 
Campbell,  art  director  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  who 
began  collecting  antique  and  in¬ 
teresting  comic  strips  as  a 
hobby. 

The  Yellow  Kid  (1896)  The 
Katzenjammer  Kids  (1901)  and 
Krazy  Kat  (1911)  are  among 
the  oldtimers  in  the  collection. 
There  are  more  than  400  strips 
of  some  150  creations  in  the 
display. 

Paper  mache  figures  of  such 
comic  strip  characters  as  Steve 
Canyon,  Snuffy  Smith  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Orphan  Annie  were  also  in 
the  exhibit  and  used  in  the  bank 
windows  as  a  device  to  bring  the 
public  inside. 


International  News: 
‘World  Around  Me’ 


A  weekly  feature  entitled 
“The  World  Around  Me,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  citizens  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  an  effort  to  create  great¬ 
er  international  understanding, 
will  be  edited  and  syndicated  by 
Betty  Campbell  from  her  office 
at  1433  Post  Road,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

A  six-month  supply  of  arti¬ 
cles,  based  on  once-a-week  re¬ 
lease,  has  been  printed  and  is 
ready  for  mailing.  There  is  an 
additional  year’s  supply  of 
source  material  on  hand.  Miss 
Campbell  said  the  source  of 
supply  is  endless. 

“International  coverage  by 
U.  S.  newspapers  handles  little 
news  but  politics,  scandals  and 
disasters,”  said  Miss  Campbell. 
“  ‘The  World  Around  Me’  will 
attempt  to  fill  this  international 
news  gap  by  offering  a  column 
filled  with  informative,  inter¬ 
esting  and  exciting  stories  of 
daily  life,  of  day-to-day  prog¬ 
ress  and  customs  in  foreign 
lands,  written  by  citizens  of  the 
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countries  represented. 

Betty  Campbell  brings  to  her 
new  symdication  an  international 
background  as  an  executive  ad¬ 
ministrator,  co-ordinator,  cata¬ 
lyst,  writer  and  public  relations 
director.  She  is  credited  with 
having  a  comprehensive  under¬ 
standing  of  Latin  American  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  geographic,  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  interests. 

Being  well  versed  in  intemar 
tional  problems  and  U.  S.  for¬ 
eign  policy,  particularly  in  the 
Latin  American  area,  ^e  seeks 
an  opportunity  to  make  con¬ 
structive  criticism  regarding 
some  agencies,  such  as  the  Alli¬ 
ance  For  Progress,  the  Cuban 
program  and  the  general  in¬ 
ternational  scene. 

Miss  Campbell  originated  and 
developed  the  Cuban  Refugee 
Resettlement  Program.  She 
served  with  the  Nixon-Lodge 
State  Republican  Headquarters 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  last 
election  and  work^  for  Adlai 
Stevenson  prior  to  1960. 
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PHOTOS 

Excellent  glossy  prints  or 
color  transparencies  are 
available  from  us,  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects  and  scenic 
areas  along  Union  Pacific 
lines.  Write  or  call  us  for 
your  needs.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  you  use  these  with¬ 
out  charge. 


vr 


Phone  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 


OMAHA-Ed  Schafer 


(Area  Code  402)  342-5822 


NEW  YORK  CITY-W.  G.  Burden 


(Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 


or  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 


PORTLAND-Walt  Graydon 


(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771 
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Readers  Get  to  Know 
Artists  and  Writers 


Washington 

A  column  devoted  to  comics 
and  their  creators  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  regularly  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

It  started  during  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Comics  Week 
(March  10-16)  when  Feature 
Editor  Philip  H.  Love  devoted 
his  “On  the  Side”  column  to  the 
theme,  “Star  Comics  Cartoonists 
Are  Fun.”  The  anecdotal  and 
biographical  material  in  the  col¬ 
umn  evoked  so  much  favorable 
comment  that  it  was  decided  to 
carry  such  a  feature  regularly. 
The  syndicates  from  which  the 
Star  buys  strips  and  panels 
were  asked  to  provide  material 
about  their  cartoonists.  The  col¬ 
umn  is,  of  course,  limited  to 
artists  whose  work  appears  in 
the  Star.  Only  human  interest 
type  material  is  used,  not  mere 
promotional  puffs.  As  the  lead 
on  the  first  column  put  it: 

“Have  you  ever  wondered  if 
the  cartoonists  that  draw  your 
favorite  comics  are  as  funny  as 
the  characters  they’ve  created? 
Or  if  the  artists  behind  such 
strips  as  ‘Juliet  Jones’  and  ‘On 
Stage’  have  wives  as  beautiful 


as  their  heroines?  In  short,  what 
the  creators  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  comics  are  really  like?” 

There  followed  an  amusing 
anecdote  about  Walt  Kelly, 
creator  of  “Pogo,”  and  human 
interest  items  about  Stan  Drake 
(Juliet  Jones),  Leonard  Starr 
(On  Stage),  Alfred  Andriola 
(Kerry  Drake),  Mort  Walker 
(Beetle  Bailey,  Hi  and  Lois), 
Dik  Browne  (Hi  and  Lois), 
Dick  Brooks  (Jackson  Twins), 
A1  Smith  (Mutt  and  Jeff),  and 
Robert  G.  “Rupe”  Baldwin 
(Freddy). 

Kelly  and  the  Gabbie 

The  story  was  told  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  Walt  Kelly  and  his  wife, 
Stefany,  visited  the  Loves  and 
the  cartoonist  insisted  on  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  cab  driver.  “If  we  let 
him  go,”  Walt  explained,  “we 
may  never  get  back  downtown.” 
The  column  continued: 

“At  1:30  a.m.,  as  the  Kellys 
prepared  to  leave,  the  driver 
said:  ‘I  promised  my  wife  I’d 
be  home  by  midnight.  She’ll 
never  believe  anything  as  won¬ 
derful  as  this  happened  to  me. 
Mr.  Kelly,  will  you  be  so  kind 
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as  to  make  a  little  drawing,  jut 
to  prove  I’ve  really  been  wHl 
you?’ 

“  ‘Of  course,’  Walt  agreed 
‘What  would  you  like?’ 

“  ‘Well,  my  wife  thinks  yow 
strip  is  the  greatest.  Could  y« 
make  a  little  sketch  of  iier  h 
vorite  character  —  Keny 
Drake’? 

“Without  batting  an  eye,  Wak 
drew  Alfred  Andriola’s  dete^ 
tive  and  handed  it  to  the  rabbit. 
‘That  ought  to  convince  yom 
wife,’  he  said.” 

The  second  column,  “The  Ca« 
of  the  Missing  ‘L,’  ”  dealt  hu¬ 
morously  with  the  question  of^ 
why  the  creator  of  “  Channel 
Chuckles”  signs  himself  “Bit 
Keane  instead  of  Bill.  The  a- 
planation,  attributed  to  the  car¬ 
toonist:  “Until  I  was  10,  I  drev 
nothing  but  criticism.  ...  My 
parents  named  me  BILL,  but 
when  I  started  drawing  cartoom 
on  the  walls,  they  knocked  the 
‘L’  out  of  me.” 

Other  columns  have  discussed 
the  unpredictability  of  comics 
readers  and  the  unusual  prodn^ 
tivity  of  Mort  Walker. 

Mort  Walker,  Tycoon 

The  most  recent  column  be¬ 
gan:  “If  a  cartoonist  can  be 
called  a  tycoon,  then  Mort 
Walker  is  a  tycoon.  He’s  run¬ 
ning  a  factory  which  is  produc¬ 
ing  comic  strips  at  a  rate  never 
before  achieved  by  a  newspaper  ^ 
artist. 

“His  No.  1  product  is,  of 
course,  ‘Beetle  Bailey.’.  .  .  ‘Hi 
and  Lois’  also  comes  from  the 
Walker  cartoon  factory.  Mort 
does  the  strip  in  collaboraticm 
with  Dik  Browne.  .  .  ,  Another 
product  of  the  Walker  factory 
is  ‘Sam’s  Strip,’  which  he  does 
with  Jerry  Dumas.  And  still 
another  popular  daily  comic, 
‘Mrs.  Fitz,’  although  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  Walker,  originated  in 
his  factory.  Its  creator,  Frank 
Roberge,  dreamed  up  Mrs.  Fitz 
while  working  as  an  assistant 
on  the  Beetle  Bailey  strip.” 

(“Sam’s  Strip”  was  discMi- 
tinued  June  1.) 

Love  Is  a  Pro 

Phil  Love  is  well  qualified  to 
write  about  comics  and  their 
creators  because  he  was  himself 
a  professional  cartoonist  for 
several  years.  He  was  contribut¬ 
ing  editor  to  the  old  Cartootu 
Magazine  back  in  the  ’20s  and  * 
his  cartoons  appeared  in  more 
than  a  score  of  magazines. 

V  « 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  For 
many  years,  E&P  has  published 
features  about  the  cartoonists, 
comic  artists,  columnists  and 
others  in  the  syndicate  field. 
This  is  a  regular  department  of 
EdkP  and  editors  are  invited  to 
use  the  material  for  promotional 
purposes.) 
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New  brilliance  for  records . . . 


Have  you  ever  had  trouble  with  dust  clinging  to  yoiu:  phonograph  records — clogging  the  grooves,  collect¬ 
ing  on  the  needle,  and  spoiling  the  most  carefully  reproduced  sound?  That  happens  when  a  record  builds 
up  static  electricity  and  becomes  a  magnet  for  dust  every  time  it’s  played.  ►  But  Union  Carbide  scientists 
have  found  a  way  to  end  this  nuisance.  Into  the  vinyl  plastic  developed  for  records,  they  have  built  a 
special  anti-static  agent.  Already  more  thamSO  million  stereo  records  have  been  produced  from  this 
improved  plastic.  ►  Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  first  vinyl  phonograph  record.  Union  Carbide  has 
worked  closely  with  the  leaders  in  the  record  industry  to  achieve  the  brilliant  high-fidelity  available  to 
you  today.  Vinyl  is  one  of  the  important  family  of  Bakeute  brand  plastics,  which  includes  phenolics, 
styrenes,  epoxies,  polyethylenes,  and  polypropylenes.  Pioneers  in  plastics  for  more  than  50  years,  the 
people  of  Union  Carbide  are  continuing  their  research  in  these  useful  materials. 
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A  HAND  IN  THINGS  TO  COME 
LiOOK  for  these  famous  Union  Carbide  consumer  products — Evf.ready  batteries, 

Linde  stars.  Prestone  anti-freeze  and  car  care  products,  “6-12”  insect  repellent. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation, 270  Park  Avenue,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLY 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  Mississippi  Free  Press, 
a  6,500  paid-circulation  tabloid 
weekly  coming  out  of  Jackson, 
has  been  attracting  attention  in 
recent  months  because  of  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  civil  rights  and  labor 
in  the  state. 

The  paper  has  an  almost  un¬ 
emotional,  non-militant  way  of 
reporting,  particularly  on  the 
civil  rights  issue.  You  ask  its 
editor,  Charles  Butts,  about  this 
and  he  says  simply:  “We  work 
hard  at  achieving  that.” 

The  approach  is  due  mainly 
to  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Butts, 
who  is  not  what  one  would  pic¬ 
ture  as  the  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper  striving  to  raise  living 
standards  of  the  low-income 
Mississippi  Negrro.  Because  of 
the  notice  he’s  been  getting  late¬ 
ly,  you  think  immediately  of  a 
man  on  horseback.  But  when 
you  meet  this  tall,  thin,  21-year- 
old  white  ex-Ohioan,  you  come 
away  impressed  with  Charles 
Butts’  quiet  rationale. 

He  believes  three  thing^s  will 
raise  the  Negrro  to  first-class 
citizenship  —  the  vote,  better 
jobs  and  more  education.  He 
also  believes  that  before  any 
real  improvement  in  social  jus¬ 
tice  can  take  place,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  substantial  rise 
in  the  Negro’s  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

No  Strings 

Mr.  Butts  points  out  that  be¬ 
cause  the  Free  Press  is  con¬ 
nected  with  no  political,  labor 
or  civil  rights  organizations,  it 
is  in  the  unique  position  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  bring  together  and 
establish  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  that  are  —  or 
could  be  —  working  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  the  people  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

For  the  past  couple  of  months 
he  has  been  in  and  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago  and  New  York 
City  trying  to  raise  20,000  $1 
subscriptions  to  be  distributed 
to  20,000  Mississippians,  many 
of  whom  are  sharecroppers  and 
tenant  farmers.  (Single  sub¬ 
scription  price  for  out-of-state 
readers  is  $4.) 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  subscriptions  on  a  one- 
by-one  basis,  the  Free  Press  is 
attempting  to  absorb  entire 
membership  lists  of  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  unions,  church 
groups  and  Masons  sympathetic 
to  its  aims. 

On  his  trips  out-of-state,  Mr. 
Butts  has  talked  to  some  of  the 


country’s  top  political  leaders, 
labor  chiefs  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Many  of  them  are  in¬ 
terested  in  what  effect  his  week¬ 
ly  will  have  on  Mississippi’s  civil 
rights  and  labor  issues. 

He’s  convinced  that  he  will 
raise  the  $20,000  which  will  grive 
the  Mississippi  Free  Press  more 
than  26,000  paid  subscriptions. 
The  Free  Press  is  already  the 
largest  paid-circulation  weekly 
in  Mississippi. 

If  he  gets  the  money,  some  of 
it  will  go  into  new  press  equip¬ 
ment  so  he  can  print  right  in 
his  own  plant.  The  Mississippi 
Free  Press  is  presently  being 
jobbed  across  the  state  line  to 
a  printing  house  in  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

.41most  Ffdded 

The  Mississippi  Free  Press 
was  founded  by  the  Hico  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  18  months  ago. 
During  its  first  six  months  it 
was  managfed  and  edited  by  un¬ 
trained  students  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  The  small  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  invested  by  the  founders  was 
soon  dissipate  and  neither  cir¬ 
culation  nor  advertising  were 
meeting  overhead. 

The  paper  had  a  circulation 
of  240  when  Charles  Butts  came 
on  the  scene  in  June,  1962.  He 
had  been  through  the  South  be¬ 
fore,  liked  it  and  was  convinced 
the  new  challenges  and  his  own 
future  were  there,  particularly 
in  Mississippi. 

A  former  Oberlin  College  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  son  of  a  faculty 
member  of  that  Ohio  institution, 
he  had  little  previous  profes¬ 
sional  newspaper  experience. 
But  he  was  sure  he  could  make 
the  Mississippi  Free  Press  a 
paying  proposition. 

The  Free  Press  was  about  to 
cease  publication  when  it  hired 
Charles  Butts.  He  remembers 
it  this  way:  “Seeing  the  ex¬ 
tremely  important  role  a  good 
liberal  newspaper  could  play  in 
Mississippi  and  believing  I  was 
capable  of  g^etting  the  paper 
into  the  position  where  it  could 
become  a  permanent  institution, 
I  accepted  the  post  of  editor.’’ 

He  collected  all  the  funds  at 
his  disposal,  borrowed  money 
from  a  friend  and  invested  the 
total  amount  in  the  Hico  Cor¬ 
poration. 

One  of  Mr.  Butts’  first  moves 
was  to  bring  in  Lucille  Komisar, 
a  former  Queens  College,  New 
York,  student,  who  became  the 
weekly’s  managfing  editor  and 


its  top  reporter.  Mr.  Butts  and 
Miss  Komisar  then  moved  the 
Free  Press  up  to  its  present 
circulation  and  to  the  attention 
of  some  influential  persons 
around  the  country. 

In  the  past  six  months,  the 
weekly  has  been  self-supporting 
through  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising,  mainly  from  Negfro  mer¬ 
chants  in  Jackson. 

Mr.  Butts  and  Miss  Komisar 
draw  weekly  salaries  of  about 
$20  each.  He  shrugfs  off  the 
present  low  return  of  pay  with 
an  “It’s  enough  to  get  by  on.” 

Each  edition  presently  costs 
about  $250  to  put  out.  Mr.  Butts 
feels  the  paper  must  expand 
greatly  in  order  to  reach  enough 
people  to  be  effective.  And  it 
must  expand,  he  adds,  to  solicit 
national  advertising  which  will 
provide  the  income  to  increase 
its  size  and  staff.  The  Free 
Press  is  presently  four  pages 
per  issue. 

StreMea  Cause  and  Effect 

Although  the  weekly  goes 
principally  to  a  Negrro  audience 
it  seldom  carries  the  words 
“Negro,”  “NACP”  or  “CORE” 
in  a  headline.  The  paper  adheres 
to  a  policy  of  reporting  cause 
and  effect  rather  than  the 
clashes  between  opposing  forces 
in  the  civil  rights  issues,  which, 
Mr.  Butts  points  out,  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  state’s  dailies. 

These  are  some  typical  head¬ 
lines  which  have  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Mississippi 
Free  Press: 

Threaten  Cash  SUish 
To  Protect  Liberties, 

Federal  Report  Asks 

Jackson  Plant  Ordered 
To  Rehire  Union  Men 

Leake  County  Parents 
File  Desegregation  Suit 

U.  S.  Suit  Attacks  Most 
Of  State’s  Voting  Laws 

Company  Tries  to  Refute 
Claims  of  ILGWU 

‘Keep  Calm,’  Says 
City  Council 

The  Free  Press  goes  in  for 
the  running  series  and  some  of 
them  have  been  on :  How  a  fam¬ 
ily  can  live  together  in  harmony, 
the  significance  of  the  rise  of 
Republicanism  in  the  South; 
“The  Oxford  Disaster  —  Price 
of  Defiance”  by  Karl  Wiesen- 
burg,  Jackson  County  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  Mississippi’s  Lower 
House;  and  “What  is  a  Labor 
Union?” 

The  inside  pages  of  the  Free 
Press  have  b^n  filled  with  in¬ 
formation  on  such  topics  as  the 
minimum  wage  law,  the  new 
Mississippi  Presidential  Pri- 


Mr.  Butts  and  mary  Law,  and  the  Manpower 
len  moved  the  Development  and  Training  Act 
to  its  present  of  1962. 

)  the  attention  The  weekly  also  publishes 
ial  persons  articles  on  how  to  improve 
ry.  schools,  libraries,  health  and 

X  months,  the  sanitation,  criminal  rehabilita- 
;elf-supporting  tion  and  other  problems  of  so¬ 
on  and  adver-  ciety. 

►m  Negro  mer-  Almost  any  issue  can  find  the 
1.  Free  Press  pushing  Mr.  Butts’ 

Miss  Komisar  three  points.  April  20,  1963,  is 
Eiries  of  about  typical: 

hrugfs  off  the  The  Vote  —  “Citizens  Report 
Ti  of  pay  with  Reprisals  After  Seeking  Reg- 
o  get  by  on.”  istration.” 

)re8ently  costs  Better  Jobs  —  “$1.15  Mini- 
out.  Mr.  Butts  mum  Wage  Law  is  Violated  by 
must  expand  Companies.” 

0  reach  enough  Education  —  “Education  — 
active.  And  it  Key  to  Better  Jobs.” 
adds,  to  solicit  _  ,  „ 

ing  which  will  Pressure 

ne  to  increase  Mr.  Butts  neither  acts  the  role 
iff.  The  Free  nor  feels  that  he  is  any  sort  of 
ly  four  pages  martyr.  Neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  staff  has  ever  been  beaten, 

.  and  Effect  P"*  ^oer^  or  pressured 

in  any  way  and  they  don  t  live 
weekly  goes  in  fear  that  a  rock  or  worse 
^egrro  audience  will  come  flying  through  the 
es  the  words  Free  Press  office  window  at  any 
”’  or  “CORE”  minute.  “We’re  too  busy,”  he 
j  paper  adheres  says. 

eporting  cause  He’s  encountered  quiet  con- 
ler  than  the  geniality  among  numerous 
opposing  forces  whites  in  Jackson  and  is  quick 
s  issues,  which,  to  correct  any  Northern  think- 
i  out,  are  cov-  ing  that  puts  all  of  Mississippi 
e’s  dailies.  into  one  impleasant  -  looking 
e  typical  head-  mold  of  defiance  antagonism  to- 
B  appeared  on  ward  anything  civilized, 
the  Mississippi  The  key  to  how  this  weekly 
publisher  envisions  his  own  roll 
was  summed  up  in  one  of  his 
Slash  “Comment”  columns.  He  re- 

terties,  printed  the  following  from  Eric 

t  Asks  F.  Goldman’s  The  Crucial  Dec¬ 

ade — and  After: 

Ordered  America  will  be  saved  not  by 

on  Men  men  with  banners  but  by 

those  who  a/re  al)le  to  escape 
Parents  the  banners  long  enough  to 

lion  Suit  think. 

• 

icks  Most  Brush-Moore  Buys 
mg  Laws  3  Calif. 

8  to  Refute  La  Puente,  Calif. 

WU  The  La  Puente  Valley  Jour¬ 

nal,  La  Puente  Economizer  and 
ays  West  Covina  Economizer  have 

been  purchased  by  the  Penn-Mar 
Publishing  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
ss  goes  in  for  Brush-Moore  Newspapers  Inc. 
es  and  some  of  The  sale  was  announced  by 
>n:Howafam-  Edward  and  Ruth  Workman, 
ler  in  harmony,  co-publishers,  and  will  be  effec- 
of  the  rise  of  tive  July  1. 
n  the  South ;  A  new  California  corporation, 
jaster  —  Price  the  La  Puente  Valley  Publish- 
Karl  Wiesen-  jng  Company,  will  be  formed  to 
County  Repre-  publish  the  newspapers.  S.  Eari 
lissippi’s  Lower  Wright,  of  West  Covina,  will  be 
lat  is  a  Labor  president. 

The  Workmans  have  operated 
res  of  the  Free  and  owned  the  newspapers  since 
filled  with  in-  Oct.  1,  1951. 

;h  topics  as  the  Norman  H.  Parks,  La  Verne, 
law,  the  new  Calif.,  newspaper  broker,  nego- 
sidential  Pri-  tiated  the  sale. 
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THURSDATA 


TINTYPES  —  Rosemary  Wil¬ 
cox,  society  editor  of  the  Wt'i- 
liavisville  (N.  Y.)  Amherst  Bee, 
came  up  with  an  interesting 
Mother’s  Day  picture  spread. 

Pointing  out  in  her  copy  that  I 

family  reunions  “with  their  con-  I 

tingent  pictorial  proof,  remain  I 

as  eternally  traditional  as  blue-  I  ^ 

berry  pie”  and  “family  group 
pictures  have  remained  as 
stereotyped  as  the  first  tintype  I  . 

ever  snapped,”  she  ran  five  local  _  ® 

family  reunion  pictures  taken  conve^ 

by  Amherst  Bee  photographer 
Stan  Furry.  The  headline  on  the  25  si 

page  read:  “Tintype  Technique 
Resists  Change.”  ^  !  ^.ound 

_  _  exercise 

FIRE  COVERED — The  Shep-  i  ^vill  get 

herd  (Mich.)  Argus  published  i  x  $35) 

a  front  page  story  on  a  fire  in  j  may  be 

its  printing  plant  the  night  be-  |  for  reli 

fore.  The  press  was  not  dam-  chances 

aged  and  Page  One  was  remade  j  exercise 

to  include  details  of  the  fire.  unless  I 

Damage  was  estimated  by  Co-  only  th 

Publishers  Art  and  George  Grim  loasf 

at  $3,000,  the  paper  got  out  on  i  yoo 

time.  feature 

*  *  *  works  i 

NEW  LOCATION  —  The  Ir-  advanta 

mn  (Pa.)  Standard  has  moved  bines  tl 

into  a  $100,000  three-story  ot  a  boi 

structure. 

*  *  *  In  a 

SIX  MONTH  SUPPLY— The  ,  way  of 

Harrison  (N.  Y.)  Independent  \ 
has  presented  the  Harrison  and  ! 

West  Harrison  Libraries  with  vertiblc 

the  first  six  months’  editions  of  uyer  i 

the  weekly.  Its  first  issue  ap-  ^ 

peared  Nov.  1,  1962.  ‘ 

A.,  commo 

’^*  *)*  ♦  And  if 

MOVING  DAY  —  The  Nan-  j  securit) 

tucket  (Mass.)  Inquirer  and  \  action 

Mirror  has  moved  its  office  and  j  jn 

printing  plant  one  mile  south  I  rommo 

of  its  former  location.  I  they  gx 

•  in  the 

Broker  in  Two  Sales  cising  < 

mon  St 

Joseph  A.  Snyder  of  Anaheim  !  price  s 

was  the  broker  for  both  sellers  |  or  a  p 

in  the  recent  acquisition  by  the  j  the  cor 

W.  J.  McGiffin  Newspaper  Group  i  still  fui 

and  J.  Frank  Knebel  of  the  Los  I  simply 

Banos  (Calif.)  Enterprise  and  ;  privilej 

the  Los  Banos  News  (E&P,  Like 

June  1,  Page  46).  have  b 

*  *  ♦  be  reo 

Buena  Park,  Calif. 

The  Withers-McGiffin  Inter¬ 
ests  here,  publishers  of  the  !  Wh* 

Buena  Park  Pony  Express  and  takes  i 

the  Stanton  Post  Express,  have 
added  a  third  newspaper,  the 
Westminster  Post  Express. 

*  *  *  H  LU 

Pittsfield,  Me. 

David  E.  Olson  has  purchased 
the  Pittsfield  Advertiser,  a 
weekly.  Mr.  Olson  had  joined  the 
Advertiser  in  March  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 
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What  Are  Convertibles? 
What  Is  Leverage? 


A  convertible  is  a  kind 
^  of  hybrid— usually  a  bond 
or  a  preferred  stock  that 
can  1^  exchanged  for  a 
common  stock,  ordinarily 
^  of  the  same  company,  at 

a  set  rate  of  exchange. 

Here’s  how  a  conver¬ 
tible  works:  Let’s  say  that  you  buy  a 
convertible  debenture  of  Typical  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  for  $1,000.  It  pays  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4%  per  year  and  is  convertible 
to  25  shares  of  Typical’s  common  stock.  If 
the  common  stock  is  currently  selling 
around  $35  a  share,  obviously  you  will  not 
exercise  the  conversion  privilege,  since  you 
will  get  stock  worth  only  about  $875  (  25 
X  $35)  for  a  bond  worth  $1,000,  and  you 
may  be  sacrificing  relatively  certain  interest 
for  relatively  uncertain  dividends.  The 
chances  are  that  you  will  not  choose  to 
exercise  the  conversion  privilege  until  or 
unless  the  stock  exceeds  $40  a  share,  for 
only  then  can  you  be  sure  of  getting  at 
least  as  much  in  common  stock  as  you  paid 
for  your  bond.  In  essence,  the  conversion 
feature  of  a  convertible  preferred  stock 
works  in  much  the  same  way.  Clearly,  the 
advantage  of  a  convertible  is  that  it  com¬ 
bines  the  relative  safety  and  fixed  income 
of  a  bond  or  a  preferred  stock  with  the  ap¬ 
preciation  possibilities  of  a  common  stock. 

In  a  sense,  a  convertible  looks  like  a 
way  of  having  your  cake  and  eating  it,  too. 
But  it  isn’t  as  simple  as  that.  Selection  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  Of  the  available  con¬ 
vertibles,  not  all  are  of  equal  quality.  The 
buyer  must  decide  whether  the  price  he 
pays  for  the  conversion  privilege  is  or  is 
not  costly  in  relation  to  the  potential  of  the 
common  stock  he  can  get  in  exchange. 
And  if  he  wishes  to  exchange  the  senior 
security  for  the  junior,  he  must  time  his 
action  carefully. 

In  general,  people  buy  convertibles  when 
common  stock  prices  are  depressed  because 
they  expect  to  make  a  profit  by  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  convertible  or  by  exer¬ 
cising  the  conversion  privilege  if  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  rises  and  to  enjoy  the  relative 
price  stability  and  fixed  income  of  a  bond 
or  a  preferred  stock  in  the  meantime.  If 
the  common  stock  stays  depressed  or  drops 
still  further  in  price,  the  convertible-owner 
simply  does  not  exercise  his  conversion 
privilege. 

Like  all  other  securities,  convertibles 
have  both  advantages  and  risks  that  should 
be  recognized,  considered,  and  estimated 
with  care  before  a  purchase  is  made. 


ices?  A  number  of  things.  Some  is  used 
to  pay  various  expenses  of  doing  business. 
Some  goes  to  pay  taxes.  And  if  a  company 
has  “senior”  securities,  some  will  be  usee 
to  pay  the  necessary  interest  to  bondholders 
and  some  to  pay  the  dividends  to  owners 
of  any  preferred  stock.  After  all  such  claims 
have  lieen  taken  care  of,  if  any  earnings 
still  remain,  they  may  be  paid  to  owners 
of  the  common  stock  as  dividends  or  re¬ 
tained  for  future  expansion  and  developi- 
ment  or  some  of  each. 

Bond  interest  and  preferred-stock  divi¬ 
dends  must  be  paid  before  owners  of  a 
company’s  common  stock  receive  any  divi¬ 
dends  at  all.  The  effect  on  the  per-share 
earnings  of  the  common  stock  when  large 
sums  must  be  paid  for  bond  interest  or 
preferred-stock  dividends  is  called  lever¬ 
age.  If  there  are  a  lot  of  bonds  and  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  outstanding  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  common  stock,  a  company  is 
said  to  have  high  leverage.  If  there  are 
no  senior  securities,  no  leverage  exists. 

The  effect  of  leverage  is  to  translate  a 
given  change  in  a  corporation’s  income 
into  a  larger  proportionate  change— either 
up  or  down— in  the  earnings  available  for 
the  common  stockholders.  Here’s  how  it 
works.  Assume,  for  example,  a  corporation 
with  income  of  $1,000,000,  of  which 
$500,000  goes  for  liond  interest  and  pre¬ 
ferred-stock  dividends,  with  the  balance 
of  $5(X),000  available  for  dividends  on  the 
common  stock.  A  10^  rise  in  income— to 
$1,100,000— would  leave  $6(X),000  for  the 
common  stock,  an  increase  of  20*.  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  10*  drop  in  total  income  would 
produce  twice  as  big  a  percentage  cut 
(20*)  in  the  amount  available  for  the 
common  stock  ($400,(X)0). 

But  suppose  the  company  has  no  senior 
securities  at  all— no  bonds  or  preferred 
stock  outstanding.  Then  its  total  earnings, 
after  operating  expenses  and  taxes,  will  be 
available  for  dividends  for  owners  of  the 
common  stock— $1,(X)0,000  or  $900,000  or 
$1,100,000,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  ex¬ 
amples  are  greatly  oversimplified,  of  course. 

Leverage  may  work  to  either  the  advan¬ 
tage  or  the  disadvantage  of  the  common 
stockholders.  In  general,  its  effect  will  be 
advantageous  for  them  when  the  company’s 
earnings  are  good  and  disadvantageous 
when  earnings  decrease.  That  is  why  many 
experienced  investors  study  a  company’s 
capital  structure,  the  amount  of  the  var¬ 
ious  securities  issued  by  the  company,  as 
well  as  its  prospects  before  buying  its 
common  stock. 


What  happens  to  the  money  a  company  Next  Week:  What  Do  These  Stock¬ 
takes  in  when  it  sells  its  products  or  serv-  Market  Terms  Mean? 


MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PIERCE,  FENNER  &  SMITH  INC 

MEMKRS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  5.  NEW  YORK 
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tute  will  be  brougrht  by  Charles 
H,  Tingley,  managing  director. 
Then  two  topics  of  high  impor¬ 
tance — offset  printing  of  news¬ 
papers  and  the  new  standards 
for  Teletypesetter  on  wire  serv¬ 
ices — will  be  discussed  by  Ralph 
R.  Cranmer,  Williamsport  Grit, 
and  George  F.  Marshall,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald  & 
Express,  respectively. 

Offset  has  a  second  place  on 
the  Monday  afternoon  program 
with  a  report  by  Duane  Haga- 
done,  Coeur  (TAlene  (Idaho) 
Press,  on  how  a  small-city  daily 
operates  with  it.  Newspaper 
production  by  facsimile  will  be 
described  by  Buren  H.  McCor¬ 
mack,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  has  a  satellite  plant  in 
operation  at  Riverside,  Calif. 

B.  H.  Bidder  Jr.,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch,  is  to 
tell  how  a  publisher  looks  at 
production  departments.  Other 
topics  at  this  session  include 
purchasing  procedures,  by  Louis 
Davis,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
the  new  ROP  Ink  Book,  by 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Washington 
Star. 

Motley  on  ‘Impact’ 

Tuesday’s  morning  program 
gets  into  work  simplification  and 
science  in  communications.  In 
the  afternoon,  down-to-earth  re¬ 
ports  on  use  of  new  equipment 
are  scheduled  by  Charles  D. 
Cole,  Toledo  Blade  (in-register 
preprints);  Ronald  White, 
Miami  Herald  (computers  for 
setting  classified  ads) ;  Nicholas 
M.  Fellman,  Elgin  Courier- 
News  (highspeed  typesetting) ; 
Warren  L.  Taylor,  Aurora  Bea¬ 
con-News,  with  John  H.  Hoff¬ 
man,  ANPA/RI  (production 
standards  in  the  composing 
room). 

Roy  W.  Prince  will  make  his 
report  on  progress  in  research 
at  the  ANPA  laboratories. 


The  offset  story  for  news¬ 
paper  magazine  sections  will  be 
told  by  William  G.  Conomos, 
Orlando  Sentinel  &  Star,  on  the 
Wednesday  program.  Arthur 
(Red)  Motley,  president  of 
Parade,  is  listed  for  an  inspira¬ 
tional  pep  talk  on  impact  in 
print. 

P.  L.  Andersson  of  ANPA/RI 
will  discuss  computer  funda¬ 
mentals  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Winick 
will  speak  about  forecasting 
manpower  requirements. 

On  the  Wednesday  afternoon 
program  are:  John  Riley, 
Toronto  Star,  production  and 
finance;  Ralph  S.  Roth,  Grand 
Forks  Herald,  metal  pasteup ; 
Robert  H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  &  Times,  and 
James  Grider,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  computers  in  typesetting; 
Robert  H.  Dumke,  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  material 
handling;  and  Mr.  Rosene,  a 
tape-operated  ad  machine. 

.4genry  Report  on  Ck>lor 

Eight  talks  are  listed  for 
Thursday  morning,  as  follows: 
organization.  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Burns,  University  of  Chicago; 
inks,  Bertram  G.  Burke,  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune;  color, 
Edwin  J.  Sherwood,  BBDO; 
presses,  William  G.  Winrich, 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette; 
mailrooms,  Ronald  White,  Miami 
Herald;  mats,  Thomas  Bruno, 
ANPA/RI;  newsprint,  Lloyd  E. 
Foss,  ANPA/RI;  and  ink  mist, 
E.  L.  Burgess,  LaCrosse  Trib¬ 
une. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Rosene  on 
the  Mechanical  Committee  are: 

Bertram  G.  Burke,  San  Diego ; 
Julian  J.  Eberle,  Miami  News; 
Elmer  Fuller,  Cleveland  Press 
&  News;  David  K.  Gottlieb,  Lee 
Newspapers;  George  L.  Green, 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin; 
Vance  Gregory,  Oklahoma  City; 
Harold  R.  Hoots,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers;  George  P. 
Kunz.  South  Bend  Tribune; 
E.  S.  Leigh,  Ottawa  Citizen; 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Washington 
Star;  George  F.  Marshall,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press-Herald  & 
Express;  James  C.  McClung, 
Dallas  Times-Herald;  Donald 
Newhouse,  Portland  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal;  Hans  E. 
Rosberg,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News;  Edward  Roth,  Oakland 
Tribune;  Hy  Shannon,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News; 
Donnell  F.  Shortell,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times;  Harry  Sloan,  New 
York  Mirror;  and  Ronald  White, 
Miami  Herald. 

• 

Tracy  Quits  Post 

George  A.  Tracy,  associate 
managing  editor  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  has  resigned  for 
reasons  of  health.  He  had 
worked  for  the  Sentinel  for  36 
years. 


SURPRISING  the  boss  with  a  spocial  headline:  Left  to  right — Leslie  ^ 
Behrends;  J.  td.  McClelland  Jr.  (International  Boss  of  the  Year);  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Lanphear,  his  secretary;  and  Mrs.  Betty  Franz — all  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 


He’s  ‘Boss  of  the  Year’ 
Thanks  to  His  Secretary 


Longview,  Wash. 

“I  have  always  known  that 
I  have  an  effective  secretary, 
but  I  never  knew  she  could 
carry  things  this  far.” 

This  is  what  J.  M.  McClelland 
Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News,  said 
when  he  was  informed  that  he 
has  been  named  International 
Boss  of  the  Year  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Secretaries  Association. 

The  23,500  member  associa¬ 
tion  has  530  Chapters  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Puerto 
Rico,  Mexico  and  Finland.  The 
notification  of  the  highest  honor 
that  NSA  bestows  on  manage¬ 
ment  was  officially  made  to  Mr. 
McClelland  by  Ruth  Gallinot, 
CPS,  NSA  President  from  her 
office  in  Chicago, 

Submitted  Name 

His  secretary  of  12  years, 
Gertrude  Lanphear  (Mrs. 
Lucien  A.),  originally  submitted 
his  name  to  her  chapter  which 
endorsed  him  as  its  recommen¬ 
dation  for  the  International 
Boss  of  the  Year  honor.  Subse¬ 
quently,  he  was  endorsed  by  the 
Washingfton- Alaska  Division,  the 
Northwest  District  and  finally 
became  NSA’s  international  se¬ 
lection. 

The  1963  International  Boss 
of  the  Year  award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  John  Morris  McClel¬ 
land  Jr.,  at  an  invitational  din¬ 
ner  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Monticello  Chapter  on  June 
25.  Buren  H.  McCormack,  edi¬ 
torial  director,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  will  be  guest 
speaker. 

Miss  Gallinot  will  present  him 
with  a  plaque  commemorating 
the  honor. 

Mr.  McClelland  is  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  “personal  journalism” 
and  believes  that  opinions  and 
views  should  be  expressed  un¬ 


der  the  by-line  of  an  editor  and 
publisher.  Toward  this  end,  he 
writes  a  daily  front  page  col¬ 
umn  called  “News  and  Views” 
which  he  modestly  by-lines  with 
“JMMjr.”  He  has  won  four 
awards  for  excellence  in  edi¬ 
torial  writing  given  by  the 
Washington  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  ‘Planned  City’ 

Bom  in  Rogers,  Ark.,  May  31, 
1915,  he  was  brought  by  his 
family  to  the  new  planned  city 
of  Longview,  Washington,  in 
1923  when  the  city  was  in  the 
construction  stage.  He  went  to 
schools  first  in  a  tar  paper-cov¬ 
ered  temporary  bunk  house  con¬ 
verted  to  a  school  house,  and 
g;rew  up  with  the  new  city  as 
it  developed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  founder,  R.  A.  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Long-Bell 
Liunber  Co.,  whose  wife  was 
Mr.  McClelland’s  great  aunt. 

It  was  obvious  very  early  that 
he  was  destined  for  a  career  in 
newspaper  journalism  for  in 
high  school  he  was  editor  of  the 
school  paper.  He  went  on  to 
Stanford  University  and  became 
associate  editor  and  columnist 
for  the  Stanford  Daily.  Wh«i 
he  graduated  he  received  his 
degree  in  journalism  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  and  went  to  work  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday  on  the  Santa 
Ana  (Calif.)  Journal.  He  has 
been  a  newspaperman  ever 
since  except  for  3M  years  in 
World  War  II  when  he  served 
as  a  Naval  Gunnery  Officer  on 
amphibious  vessels,  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  invasions  of  North 
Africa,  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News  since 
1957  he  carries  on  a  second  genr 
eration  of  publi^ing,  the  Long¬ 
view  Daily  News  having  be«i 
founded  by  his  father  in  1923. 
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‘Confession’ 
On  tv;  New 
Trial  Is  Won 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week 
ordered  a  new  trial,  with  a 
change  of  venue,  for  Wilbert 
Rideau,  alleged  Louisiana  bank 
robber,  kidnapper  and  killer, 
because  a  television  “spectacle” 

,  deprived  him  of  a  fair  trial. 

A  few  hours  after  the  crime 
Rideau  was  arrested  and  the 
next  morning,  in  jail,  a  filmed 
inteniew  between  him  and  the 
sheriff  was  made.  His  confession 
of  the  crime  was  shown  on  a 
local  station  that  day  and  the 
next  two  days. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart,  in  the 
opinion  for  the  majority  in  a 
7-to-2  decision,  said  the  tele¬ 
casts  had  prejudiced  the  local 
community  against  Rideau  and 
the  trial  should  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  another  area. 

The  local  community.  Justice 
Stewart  wrote,  “had  been  ex¬ 
posed  repeatedly  and  in  depth 
to  the  spectacle  of  Rideau  per¬ 
sonally  confessing  in  detail  to 
the  crimes  with  which  he  was 
later  to  be  charged.” 

It  made  no  difference.  Justice 
Stewart  said,  that  several  jurors 
had  said  the  telecasts  made  no 
effect  on  their  opinions. 

Justice  Tom  Clark,  in  the 
dissent,  said  a  court  and  jury 
cannot  be  “a  laboratory,  com¬ 
pletely  sterilized  and  fre^  from 
any  external  factors.” 

If  this  had  been  a  federal 
criminal  case.  Justice  Clark  said, 
he  would  have  voted  to  reverse 
Rideau’s  conviction  as  a  way  of 
disciplining  federal  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  for  cooperating  in 
such  activities  as  the  filming  and 
telecast. 

• 

Shannon  Appointed 

Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc., 
publishers  representatives,  has 
been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  the  Ft. 
Pierce  (Fla.)  News  Tribune  and 
the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen. 
The  papers  were  formerly  rep¬ 
resented  by  Burke,  Kuipers  & 
Mahoney. 

j  i  • 

CAM  Is  Named 

Racine,  Wis. 

Merle  E.  Edwards  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Racine  Journal- 
Times  to  succeed  the  late  God¬ 
frey  H.  Hilgers,  who  died  May 
25  at  the  age  of  59.  Mr.  Edwards 
has  been  a  member  of  the  retail 
advertising  sales  staff  for  25 
years. 
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Photos  Herald 
Pre-Stork  Era 

Oakland,  Calif. 

An  Oakland  Tribune  photog¬ 
rapher  outraced  the  stork  by 
just  four  days  in  snapping  a 
photo  sequence  for  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  new  fashion  supplement. 

Leo  Cohen’s  study  of  well- 
dressed  pregnancy  appeared  on 
seven  pages  of  the  issue  devoted 
to  maternity  attire.  The  10  pho¬ 
tos  used  included  a  full-length 
cover  view  in  color. 

“With  the  country’s  first  lady 
expecting  a  child,  maternity 
clothes  are  suddenly  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  spotlight,”  commented  Nora 
Hampton,  fashion  editor. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Simpson,  model, 
posed  in  pink  crepe,  bermudas, 
maternity  shift,  a  fioaty  chiffon 
and  stretch-top  slacks.  Four 
days  after  the  photo  session  she 
went  to  the  hospital  and  had 
her  baby. 

• 

Tliomas  to  Become 
Trentoniaii’s  GM 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Calvin  C.  Thomas  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
general  manager  on  the 
Trentonian,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Ralph  Ingersoll, 
president  of  Capitol  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Inc. 

Mr.  Thomas,  currently  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  will 
assume  his  duties  on  the 
Trentonian,  of  which  Edmund 
Goodrich  is  publisher,  on 
June  17. 

A  native  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
where  he  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter,  and  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Thomas  was  associated 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  from  1952  to  1960,  and 
left  his  post  there  as  assistant 
to  Nelson  Poynter,  editor  and 
president,  to  join  the  Patriot 
Ledger.  He  was  in  charge  of 
construction  of  the  Patriot 
Ledger’s  new  plant,  and  while 
at  St.  Petersburg  had  a  major 
role  in  the  planning  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Times’  plant. 

• 

John  Thees  Joins 
Million  Markets  ' 

John  D.  Thees,  who  resigned 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  last 
March  (E&P,  March  2,  page 
17),  has  joined  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  as  Eastern 
regional  manager,  according  to 
Joseph  W.  Chamberlain,  MMN 
president. 

Mr.  Thees  succeeds  James  W. 
Sykes,  formerly  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Tribune. 
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Piedmont  PM  Package 
To  Johnson,  Kent 

Continued  coverage  of  the 
more  than  482,000  population 
market  by  the  “one  order-one 
bill-one  check”  of  the  Carolinas 
Piedmont  PM  Package  by  the 
seven  Package  member  news¬ 
papers  appointment  of  Johnson, 
Kent,  Gavin  and  Sinding  for 
advertising  representation. 

JKG&S  have  moved  into  the 
New  York  office  of  the  former 
representatives,  Burke,  Kuipers 
&  Mahoney.  They  have  also 
taken  over  BK&M  offices  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  Oklahoma 
City;  retained  BK&M  staffers 
in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
will  open  a  new  office  in  Atlanta. 

The  seven  afternoon  dailies 
serving  the  Package  market  are 
largely  home-delivered,  and  are 
published  in  Gastonia,  Hickory, 
Shelby,  Statesville,  Kannapolis 
and  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
and  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

• 

D’Arcy  Realigns  Staff 
To  Service  Studebaker 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  New 
York,  has  announced  several 
reassignments  within  the  agency 
to  service  its  Studebaker  Corp. 
account. 

Richard  Peebles,  formerly  an 
assistant  account  executive  on 
Studebaker,  has  been  named  its 
national  print  account  executive. 
Tad  Humphreys,  formerly  a 
field  service  account  executive  in 
D’Arcy’s  Atlanta  office,  has  been 
named  national  field  service  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  charge  of 
dealer  relations.  He  now  will 
work  out  of  New  York. 

Herbert  Davidson  has  been 
named  eastern  regional  account 
executive  for  dealer  relations, 
and  Miss  Jean  Kehne  has  been 
named  account  coordinator  on 
Studebaker. 


Julius  H.  Klyman, 
Picture  Ed,  Dies 

St.  Louis 

Julius  H.  Klyman,  editor  of 
the  PICTURES  section  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  died 
June  1  of  leukemia.  He  was  64 
years  old. 

Mr.  Klyman  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Post-Dispatch  staff 
since  1921,  serving  as  a  reporter, 
feature  writer  and  assistant 
editor  of  Pictures  before  be¬ 
coming  editor  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  in  1944. 

For  more  than  10  years  he 
was  a  discussion  leader  at  sem¬ 
inars  for  managing  editors  and 
picture  editors  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
juries  for  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
1957,  1958,  1959  and  1961. 

As  a  reporter,  he  went  to 
Mexico  City  in  1937  to  inter¬ 
view  the  late  Leon  Trotsky  on 
his  arrival  there.  He  obtained  a 
story  on  Trotsky’s  analysis  of 
the  international  situation  and 
of  internal  affairs  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  from  which  Trotsky  had 
fled.  In  1940,  he  again  inter¬ 
viewed  Trotsky  in  Mexico  and 
wrote  a  series  of  articles. 

Mr.  Klyman  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  in  St.  Louis. 
He  held  various  offices  in  the 
local  and  served  several  terms 
as  an  international  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

He  had  planned  to  retire 
July  1. 

William  Bransted  has  been 
appointed  picture  director  of  the 
Post-Dispatch.  He  was  formerly 
the  daily  picture  editor. 

As  picture  director,  Mr.  Bran¬ 
sted  will  be  responsible  for  the 
entire  pictorial  content  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  and  will  be  editor 
of  the  Pictures  magazine. 


A^NOU^CEMENTS 

ISetvspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  sellinK, 
LjaSI  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O,  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


i  cxinfidential  information 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co,  Ventura,  Calif, 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N,  Y, 
Elstablished  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity.  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DIAL  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial! 


DEAN  SELLB3tS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz,,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upland  California 


DEMAND  FOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listed  with  others;  it  makes  no 
difference — list  with  us.  We  give  quick 
action;  we  have  a  number  of  buyers. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  Brokers,  Box  679. 
Gadsden,  Alabama. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNODNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


CONFIDENTIAL  NBXJOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  9.  D.C. 

DEcatur  2-2811 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  better  newspapers. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Rosefaurg,  Oregon 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CREAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKUBS: 
Colo.  $116M-$90M-$70M :  New  Eng. 
$125M;  Ind.  $23.5M;  Minn.  $70M-$55M; 
Wash.  $120M.  Others;  Mr.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton.  Ks. 


LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY,  free  and 
clear,  no  plant.  Gross  $43-M,  can  1* 
produced  for  $20-M.  Owner  must  raise 
cash.  Box  1820.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SUBURBAN  web  offset  central  news- 
I)a|)er  plant  in  Gulf  Coast  area.  $110,- 
COO.  One,  two  or  three  weeklies  may 
also  lie  included,  at  added  price.  Box 
1719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIF.  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Above-average  iilant.  $96,000  gross, 
$25,000  down.  Ste^y  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
liroperty  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaiier  Broker.  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


ESTABLISHED  OFFSET  WEEKLY, 
no  plant,  located  in  suburbs  of  New 
York  City.  High  gross  —  good  net. 
Terrific  growth  potential  should  interest 
extierienced  ad  man.  Box  1651,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WELL-ESTABUSHED  DAILY  news- 
liaper  and  job  shop  in  fine  Northern 
coastal  state,  grossing  $225,411.00  an¬ 
nually,  Located  in  rich  timber  land, 
commercial  fishing  and  recreational 
area,  noted  for  its  fine  hunting  seasons. 
Well-equipped  plant.  Non-competitive 
town  population  over  10,000.  May  be 
purchased  with  or  without  2-story 
building.  Three  rented  apartments  on 
2nd  floor.  Priced  for  quick  sale,  easy 
terms  to  responsible  buyer.  Ideal  man/ 
wife  operation ;  owner  moving  to  larger 
properties.  Write  Box  1795,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


1.  WESTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Growing  community.  Priced  at  $400,000. 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Semi 
week.  Profitable.  Daily  jiotential. 
Priced  at  $150,000  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATBS 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organization 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Name. 


1  Address. 


City. 


.Zone. 


.State. 


By. 


Clattification. 


COPY. 


ALASKAN  DAILY  —  America’s  last 
frontier.  Area  making  tremendous 
growth.  Offset  commercial  shop  goes 
with  daily.  Gross  $300,000.  Price  and 
terms  open  to  negotiation.  Contact 
Norman  H.  Parks,  Broker,  Box  175,  La 
Verne,  Calif. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


DAILY  OR  LARGE  WEEKLY.  Zone  5. 
Up  to  $100,000  down.  Ad  man,  45.  with 
top  financial  references.  Confidential. 
Box  1841,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  EDITOR  WTTH  CAPITAL 
wishes  to  purchase  medium  or  large 
weekly  or  daily  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  Northern  Westchester  area. 
Box  1868,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PHILADELPHIA  AREA  WBSnCLY 
sought  by  experienced  newsman.  Would 
consider  partnership.  Box  1839,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  now  in  executive 
IMsition,  wishes  to  buy  into  15,000- 
25,000  daily  in  return  for  active  man¬ 
agerial  responsibility.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes:  circulation,  advertising,  news. 
Youthful.  Willing  to  make  substantial 
investment.  Box  1833,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


CONTROLLING  PARTNER  Atlanta 
Georgia’s  popular  boating,  fishing  week¬ 
ly,  "THE  LAKE  REPORTER,”  will  sell 
to  experienced  ad  man.  Can  buy-earn 
from  present  adv-sub  gross.  Tel.  H.  H, 
Stansbury,  or  write  P.O,  Box  12169, 
Atlanta  5,  Ga. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES  ^ 

Features  I 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Complete  Plants 


NEJWSPAPER  PLANT  complete  to 
last  wrench.  Make  offer!  Composiat 
room,  press  room,  or  both.  UupUii 
Tubular  8-page  with  half  and  quarter 
fold.  Complete  Stereo-scorcher,  Sta-Hi  j 
curved  router,  etc. ;  mat  roller;  Lud-  ^ 
low  Dept.;  Hammond  Glider  saw; 
Intertype  C-SM  No.  16928  with  quad- 
der;  lntertyi>e  Model  X.  E.  G.  Lindnor 
Co.,  612  £.  12th  St.,  Los  Angelas  IS, 
Calif. 


Composing  Room 


USED  PHOTON  FOR  SALE 
Series  200  Photon  serial  #259,  equipped 
with  Amici  prism  for  right-reading 
positive  paper  production;  has  font 
disk  0096,  with  twelve  lenses  through 
28  point.  Machine  is  available  as  is, 
where  is.  Available  for  inspeetioo. 
Priced  for  quick  sale  I  Box  1867,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


"THE  SIXTIES,”  a  lively  column  on 
timely  topics — weeklies  only  1  Award- 
winner;  highest  praises.  Join  over  40 
weeklies  in  4  states  using  this  i>olitical 
feature.  Have  it  exclusively!  $1,10  i>er 
week  per  paper ;  reduced  rates  for  more. 
Write  author.  William  Wallace.  120 
Woodland  Drive,  Baldwinsville  RD  3, 
N.  Y. 


Job  Printing 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 


Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C,,  Pitts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr,  Lawrence, 
Area  Code  212.  LO  3-65^,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


Q  Atnign  a  box  numbor  and  moil  my  replies  doily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

IDiTOt  ft  PUIUSHER  e  860  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


Dismantling 

Moving 

Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


L  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

5092  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


THE  BDWARI«  TRANSFE® 

Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 


ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCBSSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  &  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  <S  $LOO; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25e 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimiia. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EIP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS! 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $l-35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  bos 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
S5c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARG^ 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-poin 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc- 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  he 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-pewt 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  n 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  ef 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decoraM 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "claves 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  DisplW 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  celume 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
VERTISING,  TaaiUmy,  S:00  P.hL 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  hoMn 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Puhlnber 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Pheae  PLoio  2-7050 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


HELP  WANTED 

Adminisirative 


('.ompoaing  Room 

model  nu  UNOTYPE  RANGE- 
MASTER.  Serial  No.  69,260,  2/90  & 
2/72  WIDE  Magazines,  6  Molds,  Quad- 
der,  Mohr  Saw,  Mold  Blower,  Electric 
Pot,  Meuil  Feeder. 

MOOBTL  30  UNOTYPE  Mixer,  Serial 
No.  66.S2U.  4/90  &  4/34,  6-molda,  6 
fonts  mat.-i.  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Elec¬ 
tric  pot,  Metal  Feeder:  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  available  June  1st. 

MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No.  66,- 
461,  with  TTS  Unit,  4  Molds  Alternate 
Casting.  Mold  Blower,  Electric  Pot, 
Metal  Feeder,  Shaftstall  Mat  Detector. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Bast  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

TWO  LATER  MODEL  6  UNOTYPES, 
ideal  for  TTS.  Good.  $1000  each.  Daily 
Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  #27768, 
S  mags.,  gas  pot.  new  Star  220- V 
motor.  Inter-Borough  Press,  Spring 
City,  Pa. _ 

Engraving 

CURTIS  COLOR  ANAYLST:  Trans¬ 
mission.  Reflection  type,  11  x  14.  Never 
used.  Original  cost,  $2800.  Purchased 
1960.  Best  offer.  Purchasing  Depart¬ 
ment,  Alderman  Studios,  High  Point, 
N.  C. _ 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
3*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

’'TuNrTHoiliiss^ 

2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  Located  at  Miami  Herald.  (Will 
divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

COMPLETE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER 
or  circular  plant,  9  Linotypes,  over  100 
cases  Ludlow,  40  pp.  G<m  with  color 
deck,  quarterfolder.  Pony  Autoplate,  36 
turtles,  chases,  cabinets,  saws,  proof 
pms,  everything  needed.  See  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Box  1783.  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

HOE  4-<X)LOR  OFFSEH’  PRESS,  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine,  twin  folders,  will 
print  16  full  pages  in  four  colors  or 
*4pp.  all  black,  camera,  plateenaking 
and  all  other  necessary  equipment.  Box 
1747,  EMitor  &  Ebiblisher. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  HEADLINER 

4  Units 

2-Color  Cylinders 
Floor  Feed 

Double  Delivery  Folder 
223/4"  Cutoff 
Installed  Less 
Than  7  Years 
$300,000 

Available  Fall  of  '64 

Write  Box  1800 
c/o  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

4  Units  all  with  Reversible  CJouples — 
22%  Cutoff — Tension  Plate  Lockup — 
Double  Folder  w/C-H  Conveyors  — 
Portable  Color  Fountains  —  AC  Unit- 
Type  Drives — 60,000  i)er  hour — Reels  & 
Tensions — Trackage  &  Turntables 

COMPLETE  STEREO:  Wood  H-D  Pony 
Autoplate — WcKxi  Tension-plate  Auto- 
miller  for  Color  Register  —  STA-HI 
Master  Router — STA-HI  Master  Former 
-  Goss  H-D  Mat  Roller — Wood  6-ton 
Electric  Metal  Pot — 32  Chases — Elevat¬ 
ing  Turtle — and  all  accessories. 

AVAILABLE  NOW!  All  of  the  above 
equipment  haa  had  less  than  one  year 
of  limited  use,  and  is  priced  attractive¬ 
ly  at  a  saving  of  over  $250,000.00 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders,  22% " 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  color 
humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives.  Cline  reels.  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  July  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

4 — Anti-Friction  Units 
I — Color  Trol  Half  Deck 
'I — Double  Folder  22^"  cut-off 
iReels,  tensions,  pasters 
Wood  Pony  Auto  Plate 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Eiquip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

MODEL  “A"  DUPLEX,  reconditioned 
and  guaranteed  $8,600 ;  Ludlow,  latest 
model,  gas  $2,000,  elec.  $2,600:  17  x  22 
Webendorfer  offset,  $2,260  :  Universal  or 
model  F  Elrod  casters,  $1,475  ea:  32" 
fully  auto,  power  cutter.  $1,260.  Other 
equip.  We  service  what  we  sell.  A-1 
Ptg.  Ekiuin.,  1128  Hemphill,  Atlanta. 
Georgia.  Phone  874-6616. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth.  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call;  CB  6-8841 

6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  (Tolor  Cylinders,  23-9/16"  cut-off. 

6  GOSS  UNITS’ 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%"  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

QUARTER  PAGE  FOLDER  with  12- 
page  Duplex  Tubular  No.  140  press  at¬ 
tached.  Just  the  ticket  to  twin  or  in¬ 
crease  small  plant  capacity.  Will  run 
color  and  half  fold.  All  stereo,  includ¬ 
ing  mat  roller.  Many  extras.  Can’t  let 
go  til  July  1.  Get  the  story  from  The 
El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado.  Kansas. 

(X)SS-DUPLEX  8-page  flat-bed  press. 
Excellent  condition — many  special  fea¬ 
tures.  ARGUS-COURIER,  Petaluma, 
California. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
16-page  Goss,  Dek-A-Tube  newspaper 
press  complete  with  and  %  folder, 
I)Ower  roll  hoist,  2  extra  color  pans, 
color  compensator,  side  lay  register 
knobs  on  2  plate  cylinders,  extra  rubber 
rollers,  Kline  Westinghouse  2-motor 
press  drive,  A(J-220-60  cycles-3  phase 
with  push  button  stations  and  enclosed 
cubical  controls. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
Tubular  pot  with  hand  metal  pump  and 
spout 

Goss  Vacuum  back  casting  box 
Goss  heavy  duty  plate  finisher 
Chipping  block 
Tubular  i>late  router 
4.6C  Goss  mat  roller 
16  Tubular  chases 
Humidor — mat  shear 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Cb.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-5458  N.Y. 

MATRIX  PRESS— M-A-N  800-ton  Mul- 
topress  automatic  matrix  moulder 
(press),  complete  with  all  standard 
equipment  and  accessories,  including 
moulding  combinations.  Self-containe<i 
steam-electric  heating;  water-cooled. 
220-volt.  Installed  1969,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  W.  B.  Sweetland,  Herald 
and  News.  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  or  call 
TU  4-8111. 


Stereotype 

HOE  FLAT  PLATE  SHAVER  - - TiJ 

Hoe  precision  late  model  w*th  roller  L.lassifiei 

hold-down,  very  heavy  duty,  full  page,  - — ' — ^ 

George  0.xford,  Box  903,  Bo'se,  Idaho. 

STEIREO  EQUIPMENT— Used  standard 
Pony  Auto  Plate,  excellent  condition,  ASSISTANT 
vacuum,  pneumatic  pump  23%"  cutoff,  .rcicicri 

7/16*  plate;  also  6-ton  furnace  com-  C^LAbblrlbU 
plete  with  elements.  Reasonable.  Box  kxaMa/'CD 
1842,  Editor  &  Publisher.  IVlAINA<C't^ 


EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Newspaper 
Publishers 
Association 

Principal  responsibility  is  to  negotiate 
joint  newspaper  labor  contracts  with 
printing  craft  unions. 

Please  apply  in  writing,  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  qualifications.  Address ; 

WASHINGTON  PUBLISHERS  ASSN. 

1317  “F”  Street.  Northwest 
Washington-4  D.C. 

Classified  Advertising 


Wanted  to  Huy 

COMPLETE  PRESS  CONTROLS  for 
16  page  Duplex  'Tube  No.  225,  with  or 
without  4  page  dock.  W.  <7.  Pame, 
Valley  News,  Box  70,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Conveyor  and/or  Component 
Units.  Two  (2)  K-W  Signode  Wiretyers. 
Elevated  Stereotype  Plate  Conveyor. 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Linotypes — Intertyi>es — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

3  OR  4  UNITS  single  width  universal- 
type  Goss  press,  22%.  available  this 
year.  Box  1785,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WANTED:  160  H.P.  motor  and  control 
hoard  to  drive  4^  unit  Goes  press.  In¬ 
dependent  &  Daily  Mail,  Anderson,  S.C. 

STA-HI  Enclosed  Router,  Master  For¬ 
mer  and  Pony  Auto  Plate.  22%"  cut¬ 
off,  Mat  Roller  and  Premier  Rotary 
Shaver,  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York-17,  N.Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVER’nSING  Sales¬ 
man.  Must  be  a  real  go-getter,  and  good 
with  copy  and  layouts.  'Top  salary,  plus 
Ixmuses,  commissions,  life  insurance. 
t)ension  plan,  etc.  Unlimited  opportun¬ 
ities.  Contact  CAM.  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Leading  M-E-S  paper  in 
competitive  metropolitan 
area  (Zone  2)  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  .  .  . 

for  an  aggressive,  experienced  As¬ 
sistant  Manager  from  a  smaller 
pai>er  who  is  stymied.  Exeelient 
future  for  the  qualified  person, 
with  salary  based  on  the  ability  to 
produce. 

Interviews  can  be  arranged  for 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  CAM  meeting  on 
Sat.  and  Sunday,  June  Xt-XS. 

Or  if  not  attending  meeting,  at 
your  convenience. 

Write  giving  complete  details  to 
Box  1866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dismay  Advertising 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  Display  S^es- 
man  for  long  established,  well-edited, 
nicely  printed  7,600  afternoon  daily. 
Must  be  experienced  young  man  who 
knows  merchandising  and  can  help  ac¬ 
counts.  Growing  community,  fine 
schools — an  excellent  opportunity;  Pay- 
bonus  set-up.  Give  complete  details. 
T.  W.  Conner,  Daily  Tribune,  Seymour. 
Indiana. 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER.  7200  daily 
has  challenging  position  for  aggressive 
experienced  man  with  ability  to  sell  and 
direct  staff.  Good  opportunity^  for  man 
now  stymied  in  number  two  job.  Send 
all  details  first  letter  including  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  range.  A.  W.  Crosbie. 
The  Willimantic  Daily  Chronicle,  Willi- 
mantic.  Conn. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  8,  1963 


Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  younK, 
aKKressive,  who  can  SELL  and  is  pro- 
motion-orientwl.  Some  travel.  Excellent 
salary,  lionus,  exiienses,  insurance. 
Five-<lay,  37 hr  week.  New  England 
daily,  Sunday,  adjacent  vacation  area. 
Include  full  resume.  Box  1789,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  RESORT  Representative. 
Large  metropolitan  newsi)ai>er  seeking 
comiietent,  effective  resort  advertising 
coverage  for  Florida,  the  Caribbean, 
etc.  Box  1748.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALEISMEN :  Fastest  growing  22,000 
circulation,  six  (6)  day  daily,  salary 
plus  lilieral  bonus,  paid  vacation  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
giving  age,  marital  status,  experience, 
education,  references  and  samples  of 
work  to  Advertising  Director,  Newark 
(Ohio)  Advocate.  Newark,  Ohio.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of 
confidence. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  for  44,000 
circulation  daily.  Clean,  live  city :  un¬ 
excelled  outdoor  recreational  facilities. 
Plenty  of  fringe  benefits.  Write  detail¬ 
ing  etlucation,  experience,  personal  data, 
salary  requirements  to  Frederick  J. 
Nelson,  Billings  (Montana)  Gazette. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  South¬ 
ern  Idaho's  fastest-growing  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Pay  according  to  experience. 
Must  1)0  aggressive  and  know  how  to 
sell.  Send  resume  to  Warren  Mehrtens, 
Herald-Bulletin,  Burley,  Idaho. 

AD  SALESMAN 

Ebccellent  opportunity.  2  to  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  on  layouts  and  copy. 
Must  have  good  iiersonality.  Top  flight 
daily  newspaper,  27,000.  Ehccellent 
growth  area.  Pine  community.  Recre¬ 
ation  facilities,  TV  A  lakes,  etc.  If 
you  are  ambitious  and  want  to  move 
up  here’s  a  job  for  you.  Resume  and 
references  to — Maurice  Williams,  Times- 
News,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  with  rea¬ 
sonable  experience  and  layout  ability. 
Good  salary  and  other  lienefits.  Fast- 
moving  community.  Excellent  future. 
W.  J.  Missett,  Publisher,  Star-Tribune, 
Casper,  Wyo. 

DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN 
for  3-man  staff  7,200  circulation  daily. 
W.  J.  Valentine,  Daily  Ledger-Gazette, 
Lancaster,  Calif. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  strong  on 
selling,  for  6-day  P.M.  daily  in  Zone 
2.  Unlimited  i>otential  in  expanding 
military-civilian  market.  Ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  energetic  self-starter,  male 
or  female.  Salary,  bonus  and  benefits. 
Complete  resume  with  first  letter.  Box 
1850,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NUMBER  TWO  SPOT  on  5.400,  6-day, 
Northwestern  Ohio  AD  STAFT  open 
Mid-June.  Looking  for  man  or  woman 
willing  to  work :  to  develop  area;  and 
help  in-town.  Write:  Jerry  Peters, 
TIMES,  BRYAN.  OHIO. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


for  exclusive  county  seat  not-yct 
daily.  Florida  Coast,  capable  of 
reorganizing  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  somewhere  near  unde¬ 
veloped  potential.  Promotion  begins 
(almost  certain)  and  pay  dependent 
on  results,  and  the  starting  pay 
won’t  break  your  heart.  Experience 
on  medium  daily  in  competitive 
field  desirable,  but  not  essential. 
Permanent  only  I  Full  resume  (and 
confidential)  first  letter.  Box  1865, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  OF  INTEGRITY  to  share 
in  development  of  aggressive  young 
suburban  offset  weeklies.  Must  have 
layout  ability.  Newspai)er  Printing 
(jorp..  Box  526,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


Display  Advertising 


TOP  $  for  top-notch  ad  man  with  copy 
and  layout  experience.  Fast-growing 
area.  Write  or  'phone:  Richardson 
Publications,  Carpentersville,  III. 


DEISKMAN — New  Jersey  daily  looking 
for  fast,  accurate  deskman  with  report¬ 
ing  exiierience.  Job  offers  opportunity 
and  resi>onsibility  for  right  man.  Box 
1790,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

PROFESSIONAL  news  photographer- 
writer  wanted  by  major  journ^ism 
school  to  reorganize  photojournalism 
lirogram.  Bachelor’s  degree  required. 
Salary:  $8,000-$lU,000.  Box  1770,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

25.000  ETVENING  DAILY  has  reporter 
oi>ening.  College  required;  experience 
desired ;  Western  Pennsylvanian  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write:  Editor,  Butler  Elagle, 
Butler,  Pa, 

AWARD-WINNING  seven-day  morning 
newspa|)er  in  zone  area  eight  needs 
young,  aggressive  deskman.  Copy  desk 
and  Siting  experience  essential.  Please 
give  complete  background,  job  history, 
education  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter  to  Box  1802,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CXIPYBFIADER — Prefer  fully  experi¬ 
enced  man  for  universal  desk,  A.M. 
l>ai>er  in  Zone  2.  Immediate  and  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  with  good  salary,  top 
employee  benefits,  35-hour  week.  Reply 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  1794,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPEKIEINCED  NEWSMAN  or  woman 
for  general  assignment,  copy  editing  on 
aggressive  suburban  newspapers  near 
(jhicago.  Write,  don’t  call,  FVank  E. 
Von  Arx,  Managing  Elditor,  Press  Pub¬ 
lications,  112  South  York,  EUmhurst, 
Illinois. 

EXPERIEns'CED  REPORTER  with 
liackground  and  interest  in  medical  and 
science  coverage,  for  lively,  capital  city 
P.M.  in  Northeast.  Flxcellent  opportun¬ 
ity!  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1887, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

LOOKING  FOR  A  CHALLENGE?  — 
Growing  p.m.  daily  in  cosmopolitan 
Tennessee  community  needs  city  editor 
with  solid  news  background,  imagina¬ 
tion.  knowledge  of  picture  editing,  and 
eagerness  to  build  good  paper  to  even 
higher  levels.  Must  be  strong  in  han¬ 
dling  people  and  developing  young  staff. 
Opening  immediate.  Write — J.  Ginn, 
Times-News.  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 

REPORTER  to  round  out  2-man  news 
team  covering  city  of  22,000  in  Zone  2, 
Would  join  editorial  staff  of  15  on  6- 
day  P.M.  circulating  more  than  18,000 
in  5  counties.  Modern  photo  dept;  com¬ 
plete  library  and  full-time  librarian. 
Attractive  working  conditions  and 
don’t  worry  about  being  desk-bound. 
News  features  encouraged  and  enter¬ 
prise  rewarded.  Unmatched  fringes  and 
retirement  plan.  Three-month  breakin 
)>efore  man  leaves  for  graduate  studies. 
Will  take  care  of  interview  expense. 
Salary  open.  Box  1811,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTEIR,  well  seasoned  in  general 
assignment  and  rewrite,  need^  for 
laige  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2.  Write 
Box  1808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EIDITOR  —  Strong  on  makeup, 
local  re|)orting  and  photography.  Six- 
day  evening  daily.  10,000  circulation 
bracket.  Zone  5.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  future,  nice  town.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions,  data,  etc.,  to  Box  1810,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


UnHsual  Opportunity  H 
ASSISTANT 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

Leading  weekly  trade  tabloid 
has  opening  for  seasoned  news 
man,  preferably  with  business 
paper  experience,  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  hard  news  and  assume 
staff  supervisory  duties.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  field. 

Bex  1860  Editor  t,  Pablitker 


Editorial 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  REPORTEat  capable 
of  handling  camera  or  desire  to  learn 
camera.  Nice  Illinois  town  of  15.000, 
6-<lay  daily,  10,000  circulation.  Glood 
working  conditions.  Write  <iualifica- 
tions,  when  available,  etc.,  to  Box  1818, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNinf-MINDED  13,000  circula¬ 
tion,  6-day  afternoon  newspaper,  ^ne 
4,  has  opening  for  associate  editor  to 
write  editorials,  do  depth  reporting.  If 
you  are  tied  down  with  all  the  details 
of  getting  out  a  smaller  newspaper — 
and  looking  for  greater  self-expression 
— this  might  l)e  your  opi)ortunity.  Write 
Box  1870,  Elditor  &  Ihiblisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Fast,  accurate  deskman  needed  to  fill 
an  immediate  oi>ening.  Must  have  good 
education,  four  or  five  years’  copydesk 
experience.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
emi>loyment  manager,  425  Portland 
j  Ave.,  Minneniiolis  15. 

MINNEAPOLIS  STAR 


REPORTER 


Leading  Southeast  daily  seeks 
competent  journeyman  or 
promising  beginner.  High 
standards  regarded  with  top 
pay;  chance  for  advancement; 
all  company  l>enefits.  Over 
100,000  circulation.  Coastal  city 
in  prime  recreation  area.  Mod¬ 
erate  climate. 

Box  1872 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

REPORTER-EDITOR  who  can  think 
and  spell  for  growing  young  suburban 
offset  weeklies  in  Zone  8.  Box  1862, 
Elditor  &  Ihiblisber, 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN,  for  news 
departments  of  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Elxperience  or 
qualified  beginners.  Send  full  type¬ 
written  resume,  references  to;  Inland 
Daily  Press  Ass’n.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago-3,  III.  No  charges. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  50  to  75,000 
circulation  Zone  2  daily.  Write  Box 
1840,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  giving  full 
background  and  experience.  This  is  a 
fine,  t>ermanent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  14,000  Virginia 
daily.  Must  know  photography,  layout; 
car  a  necessity.  Write,  including  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader. 

WANTED:  First-class  combination  re¬ 
porter  and  deek  man  for  well-estab¬ 
lished  Florida  West  Coast  afternoon 
daily.  Chance  for  immediate  advance¬ 
ment.  Give  all  details  in  first  letter, 
salary  expected,  etc.  Write  Box  1855, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

WANTED:  MANAGING  EDITOR 
strong  on  local  news  and  getting  along 
with  people;  work  as  well  as  direct 
staff  of  4,  Must  be  all-around  news¬ 
man  and  represent  us  well  in  com¬ 
munity.  Take  full  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment.  Zone  8.  Box  1845,  Elditor  & 
Ihiblisher. 

WETRE  LOOKING  FOR  a  young  re- 
Iiorter  (or  J-grad)  with  initiative,  com- 
l)ctence,  and  a  real  fiair  for  writing, 
to  handle  news  assignments  and  dept- 
features  in  a  city  of  40,000  on  Lake 
Erie.  Send  samples,  photo.  Box  1858, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

— W r  i  i  e 

Need  highly  retpooiible  man  for 
writing  and  placement  job  with  tea- 
tral  New  York  induitrial  corporation. 
Strong  experience  in  newspaper  or 
wire  servicet  with  additional  PR  ex« 
perience  desirable.  Excellent  oppor-  i 

tnnity  for  executiTe  deedopment.  j 

Box  1864*  Editor  &  Publisher 


Free.  Lance 


FTtElE  LANCEIRS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  markel.  4,004 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions,  F'ree  Information.  Gebbis 
Press.  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  3( 
N.  Y. 

STRINGERS  WANTED  for  monthly 
printing  trade  newspai)er.  Box  1848, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITEJRSI  I  will  compete  with  thi 
Post  and  Confidential  for  your  bi| 
story.  Call  me  collect,  but  take  a  look 
at  our  i)a|)er  first.  Bob  Borzello,  Editor 
THE  NA’nONAL  INSIDER.  2718  N. 
Pulaski  Road,  Chicago  39,  Illinois,  772- 
5866. 

Mechanical 

DUE  TO  EXPANSION  in  a  growing 
mid-west  newspaper,  we  need  two  ex¬ 
perienced  make-up  men.  two  rut  line- 
head  oiterators  plus  two  TTS  punchers. 
Open  shop.  Send  experience  record  and 
references.  Box  1812,  Elditor  &  Pub 
Usher. 

OOMPO.SING  ROOM  FOREMAN. 
Middle  Atlantic  States  newspaper  in 
20,000  circulation  class  seeks  experi¬ 
enced,  non-union,  composing  room 
foreman.  Top  salary  and  all  company 
benefits.  Please  state  full  particulars 
including  a  list  of  places  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  printer  or  foreman  in  first 
letter.  Box  1844,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EIXPEIRIENCED  MEIN  for  daily  news- 
paiter  production  departments  in  E&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewritten 
details  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Ass’n., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  Ill.  No 
charges. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  rotary  letterpress  plant  printing 
newsi>apers  and  circulars,  20  full  time 
employees.  Union,  give  experience, 
age,  martial  status,  salary  and  when 
available.  Zone  2.  Box  1863,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

PERFORATOR  OPEIRATORS  —  Sen 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  &  News.  Must 
meet  360  line  per  hour  competency 
standard.  $141.85  (day  rate)  for  36 
hour  week.  Elxcellent  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Bill  Ferroggiaro,  Composing 
Room  P'oreman,  211  W.  Santa  Clara 
Street,  San  Jose,  California. 

WE  WANT  TO  MEIET  A  PRINTER 
who  has  know-how  for  job  shop  and 
newspaper  over  100  years  old.  Makeup, 
press  work.  etc.  Age  secondary  to 
ability.  Write  Box  1854,  Elditor  &  Pub- 

_ 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Penn^- 
vania  newspapers.  0^lr  members  need 
well-qualified  reporters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  back  shop  per¬ 
sonnel.  Write  PNPA.  2717  N.  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for 
application  form.  _ 

Promotion 

pROMoriohMT” 

WRITER 

Leading  Philadelphia  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  firm  has  challenging  opening 
for  experienced  writer  in  its  Gen¬ 
eral  Promotion  Department.  Imag¬ 
inative  disciplined  writing  based  on 
solid  experience  is  essential.  Dut^: 
Write  booklets,  space  ads,  speeches, 
articles  for  external  house  organ. 
Progressive  salary  program:  liberal 
benefit  program.  Send  detailed  res¬ 
ume,  including  salary  desired  to 
Box  1838,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
EVee  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  8,  19« 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


EMPLOYKI).  married  newsman. 

27,  seeks  switch  to  eolletre  news  l)ureau 
and/or  teiiehinsr  iiosition.  /ones  2,  5. 

muster’s  deKrees.  Siirmn  Delta 
Ghi.  Top  references.  Box  1S32,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


J.FACITI.TY.  Twenty  years’  l>eata, 
copy,  iteneral ;  awards.  MaKazine 
pieces.  Public  relations.  Nine  years’ 
teachinit.  collette  part-time  now.  Box 
1801.  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 
ColleKe  trained.  Exiterience  in  all  de- 
iwrtments.  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  iiccept 
any  reasontible  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Box  1737,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAOER 
I’m  not  an  ad  writer  .  .  .  I’m  a  pro¬ 
duction  man.  You  write  to  me.  I’ll 
produce  fur  you.  Box  1732,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FIVE  YEARS’  broad  newspaper  ex- 
Iierience  with  advertising  accent 
coupletl  with  MBA  degree.  Available 
for  advertising  or  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  June.  Age  32.  Prefer 
/one  3  or  4  daily.  Box  1798,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  SBX5RETARY  typing  100 
words  a  minute — high  level,  alive — 
wants  a  job  as  assistant  to  VIP.  colum¬ 
nist  or  top  newspai>erman.  Bo.x  1871, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  30M  DAILY  seeks  iioten- 
tioall  Offers  experience,  ability,  re¬ 
sults  I  Box  1853,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED,  LIVELY  Advertising 
Administrative  newspni>er  executive 
(metro  daily,  weekly,  semi-weekly  .  .  . 
Cam,  Adv  Manager,  General  Mgr.) 
seeks  position  to  project  abilities. 
Married,  degree,  14  years’  solid  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  credentials.  Prompt  re¬ 
plies  all  inquiries.  Relocate.  Box  1861, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 


CITY  CTRCULATION  MANAGER  on 
20,000  afternoon;  also  have  l)een  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Manager,  Motor 
Route  Manager,  County  Circulation 
Manager,  Know  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Want  top  job.  or  Assistant  on 
smaller  pa|)er.  Box  1796,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EXCEynONAL  CIRCULATION  MAN 
—Intensive  experience  in  directing, 
promoting,  building  newspaper  and 
magazine  circulation  a  strong  saJes- 
mind^,  result-producer  I  Unlimited 
capacity  for  work.  Now  circ.  head  of 
paper  in  N.Y.C.  Will  relocate.  Box 
1859,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Classified  Advertising 


PHONE  ROOM  career  girl.  Nine  years’ 
know-how  competitive  and  non-competi¬ 
tive  major  weeklies,  dailies.  E.xcellent 
references.  Open  now  I  Box  1851,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I^TIN  AMERICA :  N.  Y.  editor  open¬ 
ing  news  bureau  in  Caracas  this 
•ntwner  for  coverage  of  Caribbean, 
Venezuela.  Northern  Brazil,  British 
Antral  America.  Hard  news 
sna  interpretative  reporting  with 
»o^  on  regular  or  special  assign- 
iTol‘  lletails  promptly  from  Box 

1793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCHANGE  INFORMATION— 
Mne  9-^TOrall  experience.  Box  1831, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 


editorial 


Free  Lance 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S  job 
wanted.  Prefer  daily  in  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Arkansas  or  Missouri.  Eight 
years’  experience:  6,800  weekly,  7,000 
ABC  daily,  large  city  daily.  Age  30, 
married,  family,  2  years’  college,  mili¬ 
tary  completed.  Sober.  Willing  to  work. 
Box  1862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  SALESMAN,  writer, 
siienker,  planner.  Thirteen  years’  retail 
sales  on  small  and  medium  dailies,  some 
news  work.  Missouri  J-graduate,  mar¬ 
keting  minor.  Now  Ad  Manager  of 
small  Midwest  daily.  Age  37;  family. 
Box  1856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


OUTSTANDING  HDITOR-WRITER,  39, 
with  23  years’  experience  in  all  areas 
of  editorial  work.  As  editor,  ran  run 
entire  metropolitan  operation  or  any 
section;  as  writer,  has  worked  all  over 
the  world,  specializing  in  features  and 
in-depth  reporting;  can  run  foreign  or 
domestic  bureau.  In  addition  to  news- 
paiier  work,  has  had  four  liooks  and 
more  than  100  magazine  articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Currently  editorial  i>ages  editor 
and  editorial  writer  for  one  of  the  top 
five  dailies  in  U.S.  Any  offers?  Box 
17‘24,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  NBWSGAL  with  talent, 
news  judgement,  enthusiasm.  Reason¬ 
able  for  right  spot.  Prefer  wire  or  copy 
desk.  Sparkling  layout,  heads ;  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  editing.  A-1  references.  Box 
1731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  SUPPLEMENT  EDITOR. 
36,  seasoned  on  one  of  nation’s  top 
pBiiers;  simtless  credentials.  Box  1738, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  and  news 
reporter.  Nearly  four  years’  experience : 
SDX;  recently  married;  Temple  J-grad 
’60.  Desire  job  in  Zone  9.  Box  1757, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LANGUAGES  ANYONE? 
Newsman  seeks  spot  (UN?)  in  which 
fluency  in  Sp,  It,  Port,  FY,  Ger  would 
be  desirable  asset  to  complement  repor- 
torial  experience;  general  news,  science, 
radio-tv,  race  relations;  writer,  national 
press  syndicate ;  take  pics,  36,  Co¬ 
lumbia  J-grad.  Box  1781,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SLOTMAN,  100-M  daily,  seeks  career 
IKMition  as  news  editor  (under  60-M) 
or  M.E.  (under  25-M).  Age  28,  engaged. 
Ivy.  Four  years’  solid  experience.  Box 
1778,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
<lesire8  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush — will  travel.  Box  1803,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLARITY,  accuracy,  versatile  style 
offered  by  newswoman  with  broad  ex- 
l>erience  on  three  fine  dailies.  Self¬ 
starter,  flexible,  full  of  ideas.  Now  in 
PR.  wish  to  settle  down  on  newspaper 
or  in  other  interesting  writing  or 
editing  job.  Box  1821,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  8  years’  ex- 
l>erience,  writing,  re-writing,  lan¬ 
guages.  NYC  area.  Box  1823,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN,  14  years’  experience;  set 
up  complete  operation  for  34,000  circ. 
newspaper  and  ran  same.'  Seeks  job 
where  operation  is  handled  by  more  than 
one  person.  Box  1806,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


^ITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  8,  1963 


PROMISING  FTJTURE  HERE  BUT 
tired  of  midwest  political  climate  after 
4  years  on  250,000  daily,  including 
desk  work  and  brats.  Want  responsible 
spot  on  medium-sized  paper  in  Zones 
1  or  2.  B.A.  in  English,  2  children 
and  military  completed.  Hope  to  And 
publisher  who  encourages  lively,  imagi¬ 
native  work.  Not  a  flighty  id^ist  but 
a  young  newspaperman  looking  for 
opportunity  to  blossom  as  a  journalist. 
Promise  creativity,  hard  work  and 
enthusiasm  in  exchange  for  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  solid  salary.  Box  1830, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  (29)  Seeks  job  on  small  i>aper 
anywhere.  Some  college.  Anxious  to 
learn  all  phases  of  news  work.  Box 
1857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  prize-winning 
weekly  seeks  editorial  i>o8t  on  daily. 
Now  earning  $1,000.  Young,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  imaginative,  good  under  pres¬ 
sure.  Box  1843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR— Capable  desk- 
man  seeks  i>08t  with  solid  future.  I>e- 
gree,  family,  good  references.  Box 
1826,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR,  Woman.  Daily,  press 
association  e.\|)erience.  Now  employed 
same  firm  nineteen  years.  Bachelor’s  in 
journalism;  master’s  in  history.  Prefer 
l>ook  or  magazine  field.  Box  1849,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WRIinR  on  international  economics 
and  Unite<l  Nations.  M.A.  economics, 
B.A.  Pol.  Sci.  Box  1847,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST,  3  years’  Army 
and  civilian  daily  experience,  would  like 
to  step  up  to  larger  paper  J-School 
grad.  Good  feature  writer.  References. 
Box  1834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


NEWSPAPER  and  MAGAZINE 
PERSONNEL 

Editors,  artists,  production,  circulation, 
space  s^esmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising,  PR  and  librarians.  Nation¬ 
wide  service.  No  charge  to  employer. 

PRESTIGE  PERSONNE’L  (Agency) 
489  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Oxford  5-3840 
Phone,  write  or  wire:  Vera  Rogers 
Private  Conference  Room  for  Employers 


**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
l>ersonnel  coast  to  roast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Free  Lance 


METROPOUTAN  NEWSPAPERMAN 
seeks  writing  and  photo  assignments 
in  Chicago  area.  Box  1827,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FRENCH  EDITING,  copy  preparation, 
proof-reading,  dummying,  indexing, 
exp’d  printing  &  imblishing  produc¬ 
tion.  ^uent,  accurate.  Free  Lance. 
Box  1846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
By-Liner,  metro  newspaper-wires  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  hard  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowledge.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  Travel 
anyw'here  from  Chicago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry,  Ill. 


Mechanical 


FTRST-CIaASS  head  machinist— 
Linotype,  Intertyi)e,  ITS.  Wants  day 
Iiosition.  Zone  8  or  9  preferred.  Box 
1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


fXJREMANSHIP  WANTED.  Ability 
with  19  years’  experience  press  stereo 
color.  Box  1816,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 


SUPHIRINTENDENT  largo  litho  plant 
— newspaper  and  electronic  background 
•  -seeking  newspaper  production  man¬ 
agership  or  composing  superintendent. 
Experienced  all  hot/cold  processes:  able 
to  retrain  present  personnej,  composing 
room  planning,  etc.  Experienced  union 
negotiations.  Confidential.  Box  1829, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATYIR,  23,  deaf:  straight  matter 
and  tab.  Stanley  Moyer,  c/o  A.  Paxton. 
1608  Jefferson  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 


Photography 


OREATTVE  PHOTOGRAPHHHl 
If  you  are  seeking  a  creative  pho¬ 
tographer,  competent  to  serve  in  both 
a  news  and  advertising  capacity,  I 
would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
serve  you.  I  am  prepared  to  show 
samples  of  black  and  white  as  well 
as  color  work.  Mark  Gubin,  2000  Rupert 
Blvd.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Public  Relations 


PR  DIRBXTTOR  of  Zone  7  state  group 
seeks  new  opportunities.  Will  travel; 
27  years  old.  vet,  college  grad,  news- 
Iiaper  experience.  Box  1817,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSICTANT  to 
prominent  publisher,  stymied  behind 
an  excellent  man,  desires  a  change  of 
position.Unusually  extensive,  diversified 
and  creative  background.  Box  1869, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  —  Versatile,  experienced, 
with  degree,  family,  seeks  job  in  public 
relations,  house  organ,  ^lied  fields; 
would  favor  college  connection.  Box 
1819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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PR  News  Content 
Of  Media  Measured 


Mn^wAUKm 

The  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioner  has  gained  an  important 
interpretation,  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information,  a  study 
recently  completed  by  an  army 
officer  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  has  revealed. 

Lt.  Col.  William  Schabacker, 
whose  master’s  thesis  was  a 
st\idy  of  news  media  and  public 
relations  in  Milwaukee,  spoke 
May  28  to  the  Wisconsin  chap¬ 
ter,  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

“The  competent,  ethically 
sound  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioner  provides  an  invaluable 
service  to  news  media  and,  in 
turn  to  the  functioning  of  our 
free  society,”  Col.  Schabacker 
said. 

“He  is,  however,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  he  has  proven  him¬ 
self  to  the  news  media,  looked  at 
with  cynical  judgment.” 

The  study  touched  upon  the 
utilization  of  PR  —  originated 
news  material  by  five  selected 
media  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
— the  Milwcuckee  Sentinel,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  WTMJ 
radio,  WTMJ-TV  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

36  Participate 

The  opinions  of  news  media 
and  public  relations  personnel 
were  gained  through  interviews 
and  questionnaires  answered  by 
21  news  editors  and  15  repre¬ 
sentative  public  relations  offices 
in  Milwaukee. 

As  to  competency  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agents  in  general, 
less  than  20  percent  were 
thought  to  be  highly  competent 
in  their  work,  over  one  half 
competent  to  a  degree  and  about 
one  third  incompetent.  Col. 
Schabacker  said. 

As  for  ethical  standards,  one 
third  were  considered  trust¬ 
worthy  and  honest  and  an  equal 
amount  were  considered  to  use 
good  ethical  practices  most  of 
the  time,  he  said.  About  10  per¬ 
cent  were  judged  as  being  in¬ 
sincere  and  untrustworthy. 

The  majority  of  editors  main¬ 
tained  that  the  practitioner  gen¬ 
erally  gives  both  sides  of  the 
story,  but  only  when  there’s  no 
other  way  out.  Col.  Schabacker 
said.  A  small  percent  said  that 
the  practitioner  was  honest  and 
frank  even  though  faced  with  an 
unfavorable  story  about  his 
client  or  organization. 

The  majority  of  editors 
claimed  that  only  occasionally 
public  relations  people  attempt 
to  block  the  source  of  news  and 
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they  rarely  or  never  use  pres¬ 
sure  to  kill  or  water  down  a 
story,  he  said. 

“The  greatest  complaint 
against  the  practitioner  was  his 
gross  ignorance  of  the  media’s 
editorial  requirement  and  lack 
of  conception  of  what  news  is 
or  how  it  should  be  written,”  he 
said.  “Following  closely  was 
space  grabbing  for  free  adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  Milwaukee  news  media  as 
a  whole  are  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  public  relations  people 
who  participated  in  the  survey. 
Col.  Schabacker  said. 

Abdication  of  News  Role 

Regarding  the  claim  that  the 
news  media  are  abdicating  their 
news-gathering  role  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man,  none  of  the 
PR  people  thought  this  was  true, 
at  least  in  Milwaukee,  he  said. 
Some  indicated  this  was  true  in 
other  places. 

In  qualifying  their  answers, 
some  thought  tiiere  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  trend  toward  abdication  be¬ 
cause  the  news  media  cannot 
afford  to  employ  news  staffs 
large  enough  to  cover  today’s 
volume  of  complex  and  technical 
new’s,  he  added. 

“It  was  generally  thought 
that  the  public  relations  man 
supplements,  rather  than  re¬ 
places,  the  efforts  of  the  news 
staffs;  that  while  the  Milwaukee 
news  staffs  like  to  be“spoon-fed” 
they  are  selective  in  what  they 
use;  and  that  the  heightened 
competition  between  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  is  causing  more 
investigation  reporting  than  was 
evidenced  in  the  past.” 

During  the  week  the  study 
covered,  editors  received  and 
threw  away  1,789  news  releases. 
The  task  of  sifting  through  this 
mass  of  material  “distracts  the 
news  staff  from  its  function,” 
Col.  Schabacker  said. 

The  news  editors  contended 
that  three-fourths  of  the  public 
relations  material  they  receive 
is  not  news  imder  any  circum¬ 
stances  and  would  be  thrown 
away,  he  explained.  Ten  percent 
was  considered  bonafide  news. 

The  editors  claimed  that  the 
main  reasons  for  rejecting  pub¬ 
lic  relations  releases  were  that 
they  had  no  local  interest  or  no 
reader  (viewer,  listener)  inter¬ 
est  at  all.  Col.  Schabacker  said. 

The  highest  quality  releases 
were  provided  by  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  public  relations 
agencies,  in  that  order,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Rarely  was  it  foimd  that  the 


media  used  a  release  without  re¬ 
writing  it. 

How  Much  Uxed 

The  last  part  of  the  stxidy — 
finding  out  how  much  public  re¬ 
lations  content  was  actually 
used  by  each  of  the  five  news 
media  during  the  one-week 
period  —  was  most  difficult  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  known  agn^'eed- 
upon  yardstick.  Col.  Schabacker 
said. 

In  devising  his  measurement 
yardstick.  Col.  Schabacker  elim¬ 
inated  all  wire  and  news  service 
and  syndicated  content.  Also 
eliminated  were  advertising,  edi¬ 
torials,  miscellaneous  and  other 
content  which  varied  with  each 
medium.  The  only  public  rela¬ 
tions  content  considered  was 
that  for  which  the  sources  could 
be  readily  determined. 

Looking  at  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  content  in  comparison  to 
the  entire  content  of  the  media, 
including  advertising,  news 
sendee,  syndicated,  etc.,  it  was 
foimd  that  for  the  Journal  the 
percentage  in  column  inches  was 
about  .1  and  for  the  Sentinel 
about  7. 

Looking  at  the  content  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  yardstick 
applied  which  considered  only 
the  content  that  could  be 
definitely  traced  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  news  staffs,  the 
figure  jumped  to  24  percent  for 
the  Journal  and  about  30  per¬ 
cent  for  the  Sentinel. 

The  public  relations  content 
for  WTMJ-TV  was  found  to  be 
12  percent  in  terms  of  number 
of  news  items  and  13  percent  in 
terms  of  air  time.  For  WTMJ 
radio  it  was  about  10  percent 
and  16  percent,  respectively. 

Public  relations  content  of 
the  Associated  Press  state  wire 
was  12  percent  in  the  number 
of  items  dispatched  and  9  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  linage. 

In  his  conclusion.  Col.  Schab¬ 
acker  said: 

“All  media,  large  or  small, 
privately  owned  or  syndicated, 
rich  or  poor,  good  or  bad,  in  one 


degree  or  another  count  on  the 
public  relations  practitioner  for 
their  news  content.” 

After  receipt  of  his  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Col.  Schabacker  plans  to  go 
to  Paris  as  news  media  director 
for  the  U.S.  armed  formes  Euro¬ 
pean  command  headquarters. 

• 

Camden  Editorial 
Promotions  Listed 

Camden,  N.  J. 

James  M.  O’Neill  has  beoi 
promoted  to  associate  editor  of 
the  Courier-Post,  William  A. 
Stretch,  publisher,  announced 
this  week. 

Mr.  Stretch  also  announced 
the  promotion  of  C.  Allen  Van- 
Fossen  from  city  editor  to  the 
new  post  of  managing  editor  and 
the  promotion  of  Edgar  J.  Mag- 
nin  from  makeup  editor  to  the 
new  post  of  news  editor. 

The  promotions  coincide  with 
the  previously  announced  pro¬ 
motion  of  John  O.  Davies  to 
succeed  Miss  Jane  A.  Stretch  as 
editor.  Mr.  Davies  had  been 
associate  editor  since  Jan.  1. 

Miss  Stretch  is  retiring  to 
take  up  the  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  O’Neill  had  been  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Courier-Post 
since  1954. 

Mr.  Magnin’s  successor  as 
makeup  editor  is  Robert  J. 
Ritchie,  a  member  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  staff  since  1956. 

Howard  W.  MacDougall  was 
promoted  from  assistant  city 
editor  to  city  editor.  He  joined 
the  Courier-Post  in  1948  at  the 
age  of  19. 

Donald  W.  Scott  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  night  edi¬ 
tor  to  assistant  city  editor,  and 
Louis  Scheinfeld  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  night  editor. 
• 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  editor 
and  vicepresident,  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  received  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
June  2  from  St.  Bonaventure 
University. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

"Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


“.  .  .  your  daily  column  is  avidly  read  by  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  family — even  the  teenagers.  It  is  ever¬ 
lastingly  helpful,  intelligent,  and  encouraging.  .  .. 
We  can't  say  enough  in  praise  of  your  column.”  ■ 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Stuebs 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Area  Code  312-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Dille,  Pres 
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AutoSetter  "back-up"  tape  control 


eliminated.  This  feature  also  makes 
it  possible  to  feed  tape  into  the 
reader  unit  at  a  remote  point,  next 
to  the  perforator,  from  where  it 
will  operate  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine,  under  the  full  control  of  the 
monitor. 

These  two  exclusive  AutoSetter 
advantages  are  optional  equip¬ 
ment  which  help  you  increase 
production  by  eliminating  non¬ 
productive  time  loss. 


ately  locate  and  correct  the  cause 
of  the  stoppage. 

The  AutoSetter  “back-up”  but¬ 
ton,  when  depressed,  reverses  the 
direction  of  the  tape  at  high  speed, 
to  begin  the  line  over  again.  When 
a  “squabble”  occurs,  the  monitor 
can  fill  out  and  send  away  the  line, 
press  the  “back-up”  button,  and 
the  AutoSetter  will  be  back  in  full 
production  in  about  one  second. 
All  tape  handling  during  a  take  is 


The  fast,  flexible  Star  AutoSetter, 
already  far  ahead  in  its  field,  can 
now  be  equipped  with  two  exclu¬ 
sive  improvements— an  indicating 
safety  panel-box  and  a  dual-pur¬ 
pose  “back-up”  tape  control. 

The  AutoSetter  Safety  Kit  will 
not  only  stop  the  tape,  in  the  event 
of  linecasting  machine  malfunc¬ 
tion,  but  the  panel-box  indicates 
the  exact  source  of  the  trouble. 
The  machine  monitor  can  immedi¬ 


Full  AutoSetter  information 
and  brochure  are  available  ^traoe'A’mark 
on  request. 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

BRANCH:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  ASENCIES:  CHICAGO  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  AND  agents  OVERSEAS. 


See  the  AutoSetter,  with  these  improvements,  demonstrated  at  the  A  N  P  A  Conference  in  Booths  130-131,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 
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Unrehearsed  Joy,  1963 


Proud  mothers  buss  1962  co-champions,  Michael  Day  and  Nettie  Crawford 


One  of  the  serendipities  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee  is  the  genu¬ 
ine,  unrehearsed  pleasure  it  affords  both  spellers  and  spectators. 


The  pleasure  is  shared  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  51  other  daily  and  Sunday  papers  throughout  the  United 
States  who  will  sponsor  the  36th  Annual  National  Spelling  Bee 
next  week  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


There  could  be  another  case  of  hiccups— which  broke  tlj 
tenseness  a  year  ago,  after  which  the  words  came  easier,  or 
least  it  seemed  they  did. 


Besides  spelling,  the  69  children  who  compete  in  Washingt<j 
will  be  learning  citizenship,  sportsmanship,  compassion.  Parti 
ipation  in  the  National  Spelling  Bee  has  many  rewards. 


This  year,  as  every  year,  contestants  will  be  asked  to  spell 
some  of  the  most  difficult  words  in  the  English  language.  Their 
minds  will  be  challenged.  There  will  be  hits  and  misses,  inter¬ 
minable  pauses  followed  by  sighs  of  relief. 


Multiplied  by  six  million— the  approximate  number  of  ch 
dren  who  participate  locally,  regionally,  and  nationally— sf^ 
soring  newspapers  are  proud  of  their  own  and  their  community 
participation  in  the  National  Spelling  Bee. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

Oansrol  AdvartUing  Dapt. ...  330  Pork  Ava.,  Naw  Tarfc  City— Chicaga  Son  Froncifca  lot  Angalat  Datrait  Cincinnati  Philadalphia 
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